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Keeping operating costs down... to keep freight moving 


Whether they operate fast-moving diesel trains, versatile lift trucks or speedy highway 
haulers, the men who move freight have one thought in common—get it there on time at 
the lowest possible cost! And wherever freight moves, you'll find it rolls more efficiently— 
more economically—on Bower Spher-O-Honed Bearings. yy America’s leading truck and 
trailer manufacturers, for example, have long depended on Bower Spher-O-Honed Bearings, 
They know that Bower's high standards of quality and engineering superiority plus exclu- 


sive design improvements—like those shown at right—mean longer life and quiet, dependable 


operation. In fact, Bower Spher-O-Honed design has reduced bearing failure to a rarity! 


vr Specify bearings for vous product from Bower's complete line of tapered, straight and 


journal roller bearings for every field of transportation and industry. 
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Today they sheath skyscrapers with 
aluminum. It’s an important metal 
in airplanes, ships, trains, trucks and 
busses. Slender aluminum cables 
share the job of carrying America’s 
light and power. 

These are only two of the more 
than 4,000 uses of this “Twentieth 
Century Metal” —all stemming di- 
rectly from the gleaming tea-kettle 
which in 1891 was the first product 
of an aluminum foundry. 

From that tea-kettle to modern in- 
dustrial uses was an inevitable step. 
With new fabricating techniques, 
lower prices, and a ready supply of 
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How an aluminum kettle 
mirrored the shape of things to come 


raw material in the bauxite ore 
which makes up eight percent of the 
earth’s surface, aluminum earned 
quick acceptance, 


Light but strong, corrosion resist- 
ant, a good conductor, easily work- 
able, it has become a key material in 
the transportation, building, elec- 
trical, packaging, hardware, and ap- 
pliance industries. From stoves to 


steam shovels, camera films to beer 
barrels, a metal for today 
morrow. In 1954—a U.S. capacity of 
1,500,000 tons; twenty years from 
now — 4,500,000 tons. 

Aluminum —an example of the 
progress attained by men of vision 
working together and another great 
contributor to America’s steady de- 
velopment. 
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THAT'S A TRANSISTOR, invented at Bell Telephone Laboratories. This tiny electronic device can do ma: 
vacuum tubes can do and more besides. Though little larger than a coffee bean, it can amplify electric signals | ' 
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She’s Holding a Five-year-old Granddaddy 


The Transistor was announced only 
five years ago but it is already the daddy 
and granddaddy of many promising off- 
spring. All of the growing uses of this 
tiny electronic device stem from its in- 
vention at Bell Telephone Laboratories. 


Seldom has there been an invention 
with such exciting possibilities in te- 
lephony and in other fields. A recent is- 
sue of The Reader's Digest calls it “The 
Fabulous Midget” and reprints these 


words from an article in the Science 
News Letter: “In less than half a cen- 
tury, the electronic tube has changed 
the world. The effect of the transistor 
on our lives may be equally potent.” 


The Bell System, in accordance with 
its established policy of making all of 
its inventions available to others on 
reasonable terms, has licensed forty 
companies to make and sell transistors. 
These include makers of advanced 


equipment for defense, a | as radios, 


television sets, computing machines, 


hearing aids and electronic apparatus. 


One of the first uses of the Transistor 
in telephony was in the new clectronic 
equipment which enable 
customers to dial Long Distance calls 
from coast to coast. 


telephone 


We can already see the time when it 
will bring many other imp 
both Local and Long Distance service 


vements in 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM LOCAL ...TO SERVE THE COMMUNITY. 


NATIONWIDE ...70 SERVE THE NATION. 
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"That buyer 
in Buffalo was 








--. until an officer of the Marine 
Trust Company of Western New 
York smoothed the way for me!“ 


Service of this kind can often be 
given to YOUR representative if the 
Marine Midland Trust Company of 
New York is your bank. 

In 9 principal trading regions of 
New York State, affiliated Marine 
Midland banks have 125 oflices serving 
61 New York State communities. Their 
officers know local people and business 
as only local residents can. Let us show 
you how their on-the-spot “next-door- 
neighbor” knowledge can be helpful 
to your business. 


The ¥ 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
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April 1942. Big things were being done quietly . = 
in those days. Shrouded in secrecy the greatest a 

brain trust in history had undertaken 

to release the enormous energy of the atom 

for the defense of the free world. 


Under the trees on the campus at the University 
of Chicago, three men sat quietly talking. 

One, an eminent physicist and Nobel prize-winner, 
was a leader of a group of scientists determined 
to marshal the nation’s highest technical facilities 
for this purpose. His name: Arthur Holly Compton. 
He told his companions, just in from St. Louis, . 
that he and his colleagues faced a problem 

of vital importance to the war effort. The crucial 
requirement was for pure uranium oxide, 

far purer than it had ever before been 

prepared except in test tubes. Moreover, 

his people would need tons of it, first for 
experimentation, later for its ultimate use. 


The visitors from St. Louis, Henry V. Farr and “ 
John R. Ruhoff, were chemists from the ’ ~2 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, a firm with * 
a long-established reputation for more than 
ordinary skill in the manufacture of fine chemicals. é 
Edward Mallinckrodt had asked his technical ; 
managers to give his friend Compton = — 
whatever he wanted, if humanly possible. ; 


— 
Seen 


Scientists working under the sponsorship 
of the N.D.R.C., Compton explained, ad 
had developed an ether extraction process 

for the purification of uranium nitrate which 
worked on a laboratory scale. Could Mallinckrodt, 
with long experience in handling ether, adapt it 
for use in tonnage production of uranium oxide, Es... 
and achieve the necessary high purity? | Sana 
The specifications were rigid. Extreme pucity ‘ 
was required. Time was short; but the assignment 
did not differ greatly from many others 
undertaken by Mallinckrodt chemists, also on 

a highly confidential basis, for the chemical 
and pharmaceutical industries, ps 





Back in St. Louis, these men quietly, secretly put 
Mallinckrodt’s technical organization to work. 
Less than 15 weeks later the primary problems 
of commercial production had been solved, a 
new plant had been designed, built, put into 
operation, and Dr. Compton’s scientists were 
getting their uranium oxide, 


After it was all over, the Smyth report recorded: 
“Delivery started in July 1942 at a rate of 30 
tons a month... it was a remarkable achievement 
to have developed and put into production on a 
scale of the order of one ton per day a process 
transforming grossly impure commercial oxide 
to oxide of a degree of purity seldom achieved 
even on a laboratory scale.” 


By the fall of 1942, the need was for uranium 
metal—and lots of it. The Manhattan Project had 
been created, and a chain of supply had been set 
up in the country, starting with normally avail- 
able uranium products and going on, through the 
oxide step, all the way to metal. DuPont, Har- 
shaw, Electromet, Linde, Iowa State College and 
many other organizations had been working on 
various phases of uranium production. But still 
more output was needed. Some of these com- 
panies built new plants for oxide production. 
Mallinckrodt’s operations were expanded to in- 
clude uranium metal production. Technical infor- 
mation was freely exchanged among these coop- 
erative groups, with the result that their combined 
production supplied the uranium needed for the 
atomic energy program. 


V-J Day left us with a miraculous achievement, a 
great and threatening secret—and hope for a 
bright new future with atomic energy as a peace- 
time ally. But the job was still unfinished. To 
ensure an adequate supply of uranium, the 


United States must be able to process any ura- 
nium-containing raw material—domestic or im- 
ported, crude or refined—in the amounts needed. 
This meant the development of new processes, 
the designing of new equipment, and the con- 
struction of new plants. A challenging engineer- 
ing problem loomed on the horizon. 


With the war over, production of uranium meta! 
was centralized, and it fell to Mallinckrodt to 
apply the accumulated experience, that of others 
as well as their own, to the development and inte- 
gration of processes for producing pure metal 
from ores. Leading engineering and construction 
firms were called in. In cooperation with Mal- 
linckrodt chemists and engineers, and under the 
sponsorship first of the Army, later of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, new facilities were designed 
and built by such firms as Singmaster & Breyer, 
Wigton-Abbott, Blaw-Knox and others 
that have since been operated continuously by 
Mallinckrodt at ever lower cost, and have been 
the prototypes for others subsequently built. 


facilities 


This is an important part of America’s atomic 
energy story, and the story of a Mallinckrodt 
assignment—Project 42-17. Its significance to 
American industry is this: Mallinckrodt was 
given a tough job of critical importance 
of supplying tonnages of highly purified materi- 
als, regularly, and at a reasonable cost. The job 
was done, on time, with superlative results. Much 


the job 


of the research and process development was a 
product of Mallinckrodt’s own team, drawing 
whenever possible upon the experience of others 
engaged in similar problems. The engineering 
and construction became a joint enterprise which 
brought together a wealth of know-how and 
experience, 


Talent, skill in research and production, and the capacity to work 
with specialists in related fields are the hard core of Mallinckrodt’ s 


creative fine chemical business. This ability is available to 
American industry today, as it has been since 1867. 











as confidentially as Project 42-17. If you have a j 


; 


Your assignment can be accomplished as thoroughly and 


i] oble 


that involves pure chemicals—organic or inorganic. 


write to the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Mallinckrodt Street, St. Louis 7,Mo.+ 72 Gold St., New York 8, N. Y.+ Chicago + Cincinnati 
Cleveland + Los Angeles * Philadelphia + San Francisco * In Canada; Toronto + Montreal 


; 





Faster, safer downhill hauling with 








Allison Torqmatic 









LLISON’s new TORQMATIC BRAKE brings faster, safer 
downhill hauling to heavy-duty trucks. On-the-job 
tests prove that in many cases drivers can more than 
double present downhill speeds with complete safety. 
This new dynamic brake speeds job-cycle time for more 
trips per shift~—more pay loads per day. 


Proved in Field Tests 

This revolutionary new TorQMaTic BRAKE increased 
round trips 50% per day on year-long tests. Trucks 
safely came down a 10% grade with a 34-ton load at 
12 miles per hour compared to 6 m.p.h. for trucks with 
friction brakes only. With the Torgmartic Brake, the 
regular service brake linings lasted from 6 to 8 months 
—without it they required monthly replacement. 





Speeds job-cycle time— 
cuts maintenance costs—no wearing parts 
cuts service brake lining wear 





Increased Safety — Better Control 


There are no active braking parts to burn up or wear 
out in the Torgmatic Brake. Drivers have complete 
control at all times—can brake continuously even going 
down the steepest grades with the heaviest loads. Trucks 
never “run away” from the driver. The truck’s own roll- 
ing force produces the braking power needed, to the 


limit of the driveline components’ strength. 


Works on Oil 


Oil does all the braking work—absorbs al! the braking 
force. The new Torgmatic BRAKE takes over from 
friction brakes on downhill hauls, saves regular service 
brakes for complete stops or “snubbing” on curves. It’s 


a 












the first downhill braking unit designed and installed 
as an integral part of the truck’s driveline. It bolts 
directly on the Torgmatic Converter housing—adds 
only 4 inches to the converter’s length. The brake and 
converter use the same oil. There are no freezing prob- 
lems in winter. The TorgMmatic Brake can be specified 
in new trucks equipped with Allison Torgmartic 
Drives. 

If you’re hauling on hilly, mountainous downhill runs, 
you can cut costs and increase production with Allison’s 
new TorRQMATIC BRAKE. For full details, contact your 
truck manufacturer or write for Bulletin SA 1026 to: 


ALLIson Division or GENERAL Morors 
Box 894B, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


ALLISON’S NEW TORQMATIC BRAKE, 
attached directly to the TORQMATIC Converter, 
has three major parts — a turning rotor (or 
“paddle wheel”) attached to the torque con- 
verter; non-moving or fixed stator vanes cast 
into the brake housing; and a control valve. 


Here’s How it Works: To brake a truck going 
downhill, the driver pulls the handy control lever 
to let oil into the brake. The truck’s wheels turn 
the rotor or “paddle wheel” through the truck’s 
transmission. The rotor throws the oil against the 
stator vanes which resist the oil flow. This makes 
it harder for the rotor to turn and correspond- 
ingly makes it harder for the truck’s wheels to 
turn. The driver gets more braking by letting 
more oil into the brake. He reduces braking by 
reducing the amount of oil in the brake. The new 
brake provides up to 400 h.p. of continuous 
braking effort. 


TORQMATIC BRAKE 


NEWESDT MEMBER OF THE TORQMATIC DRIVELINE 
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with OIL-SMOOTH Constant-Mesh Transmission 
Engineered Especially for FORK TRUCKS 


For years Mobilift users have 
benefited by Mobilift “firsts”. 
Mobilift consistently sets the 
trend in bringing engineering 
progress to the field of fork 
lift trucks. Every part of a 
Mobilift is designed and built 
for rugged use and to give 
maximum performance at the 


ae Lift-Slab Construction 


Dear Sir: 

. . » Re your statem BW —Dec. 
26°53,p50| that the “lift method” 
of building construction ¢ applied 
for the first time in th the 

, j { above picture shows on two build 
First with on Oil Immersed ; : ‘ : ' 
ings under constructio ur com 

Multiple Dise Clutch especially ai f 5 ) sany. at the U.S. N L mnhib 
designed for fork trucks. ; Pp: iB. y ‘ . ; ar ease tice 
First } Base at Little Creek rhe two 

FST with Lev-R-Matic — Ne —< buildings will have a c: lift-slab 

Gear Shift...No Clutch Pedal : ny et area of 318.000 sq. ft ll house 

+ ONE-Lever Control, : be ae 2,400 men .. . they a luled for 
First with Free wer to give a4 ‘ Ro. completion in June, 1954 

maximum lifting height be- : | ; . ( rk BECKER 

fore inner mast raises. : CHIEF ENGINEER 
| LANG CONSTRUCTION CO 
HAMPTON, VA. 


First Again! ay 
irs gain: a. A Matter of Prudence 
s * MODEL 0-424 Dear Sir: 
with MobilMalic D R iV E pp (meng od “Selling a house can 
128” lift, 64” Free Lift, ness. 
on “Safest move is to 
handle the sale.” 
Both these statement 
issue of Jan. 9, page | nder Per 
‘ . | ) é 3 Ss. s< tatements 
First with HYD RA- LIZ Fa R sonal Business The itement 
. that condemn an entir try 
The hydraulic equalizer on the steering wheels for | Such assertions are utt Liustified 
cross-compensating truck and load over bumps... ] : by the facts. and thei: ition is a 


GIVES YOU THIS... NOT THIS allies ae sim oaeeh disservice not only to « 1e85 but 


to the home buyers a 1e sellers 


ee > HOOD thet roises easily 
of the nation. 


for full access to engine 
paces We have spent 40 y ding our 
WRITE TODAY National Assn. of Rea te Boards 
for complete detoils on primarily for the pur; f bringing 


the New Mobi!-Mati« ; 
MOBILIFT or contact your security and integrity il estate 


nearest Lomson - Mobilift transactions 
« «< 


office. - F 
We have helped to y mort 


- age system that makes purchase 
/ oe Vali LAMSON MOBILIFT CORPORATION na easicr and safer t wh a ‘ane 


MAIN STREET PORTLAND 14, OREGON 
. e program of insured mortgag [his 


The oil-smooth, high and low range, constant mesh 
transmission with fluid coupling to the Chrysler 
6-cyl. engine, There's NO CLUTCH PEDAL — just 
ONE direction selector lever. 





as doubled the number of home own 


ers in the last 15 years 
We have encouraged t nsurance 
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Daal The side-by-side arrangement of the 3 [ 

Side Presses allows pieces to move fro 
a he on conveyers. The first press takes a bia 
performs a draw. Subsequent operations pik 
and trim to complete a 14 cubic foot freezer b 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY meets tight schedules 
on a wide variety of large stampings with 


DARILY PRESSES 


Today it’s 14 cubic foot freezer backs . .. tomorrow it may be any 
of 15 other stampings. With such frequent job changes and sched- 
ules pushing capacity to the limit, GE faced the problem of 
keeping production high and down-time losses low. 

The solution? They found it in Danly 500-ton Straight Side 
Presses ... setting new performance standards in meeting the 
demands of one of the most intensely competitive markets in 
American Industry . . . demands for uninterrupted production runs 
with minimum down-time for job changes or routine maintenance. 

This story is being repeated in leading stamping shops from 
coast to coast... proof it pays top management men to be cost 
conscious instead of price conscious in picking mechanical presses. 

DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, lilinois 


It costs less to run a DANLY PRESS ! 


MECHANICAL PRESSES 
INGLE, DOUBLE, TRIPLE ACTION 
AUTOFEED UNDERDRIVE 


If your manufacturing process Involves high 
production and expensive dies, it will probably 
be worth your while to talk with a Danly 

Press Engineer. Cali now—he will be glad to 
discuss your specific problems. 

There is no obligation for this service 








It's Know-How That Makes 
The Product Better with a... 


» mb Electric 


SPECIAL APPLICATION MOTOR 


FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 


A — constructed motor 
veed in the field of pone ot 
equipment. 


Back of the good performance of Lamb Electric Motors is our 38 
years’ experience in the small motor field. 


Typical of the many products for which we have designed and 
built special application, fractional horsepower motors are air- 
craft components, business machines, home appliances, indus- 
trial and commercial equipment, machine tools and portable 
electric tools. 


Our long and specialized experience working with manufac- 
turers fo provide a motor with the exact requirements for the 
application is available to help solve your motor problems. 


The Lamb Electric Company ¢ Kent, Ohio 
In Canada: Lamb Electric — Division of Sangamo Company Lid. —Leaside, Ontario 


THEY'RE POWERING AMERICA'S Fie PRODUCTS 





which is now customary 
munities, so as to give bu 
alike security as to the k 
transactions. 

Cases of “‘tricky busi 
rare among the three 
that are sold every year 

What you advocate wo 
ting most of our realtor 
ness, It is the business 
negotiate and handle tra 
our own code of ethic 
the broker that wheres 
of either party to a tran 
it, legal advice should be 

We do not know of a 
a charge of a commissi 
occurs without the know 
sent of buyer and seller 

HEeRBE! 
EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDED 
NATIONAL ASSN. OF REAI 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

6 The realtors, 
to the National Assn 
Boards, are certainly a 
ing a house (which I 
home) as any lawyer 

When you are sick 
sician 


When you have a toot 


to your dentist 
When you need lega 
to your lawyer 
When you want to 
estate see a realtor 
When you want bu 
tion, subscribe to BuUSIN 
Need I say more? 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dear Sir: 

My company, like 
others, has a rack ser 
of our fellow employ 
the article on selling 
thought that this mi 
which could be put in tl! 

H 
MANAGER OF INDUSTRIA 
DICTAPHONE CORP. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


¢ For most people th 
home is the largest 
transaction in their v 
matter how reliable 
volved in the deal, 
matter of common 
available the advice 
one’s own attorney 
are not divided betwee 
seller but are exclus 
ward his client. 


The Price Tag 
Dear Sir: 


We appreciate you 
page 59 of the Jan. 9 
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These fres-sanding J-M 


Movable Walls permit maximum use of space. 


They create efficient offices that can quickly and easily be rearranged to suit 


the needs of changing space requirements. 


For the offices you need | 
in the space you have 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Movabie Walls pro- 


vide offices when and where you want them 


YOU can rearrange your present 
space or have new space partitioned 
off quickly and economically with 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable 
Walls. Made of asbestos, they resist 
fire, rot and wear. 

These flush-type, attractive panels 
have a clean, smooth surface that’s 
hard to mar, easy to maintain,;., 


and extra strong to withstand shock 
and abuse. Also, they are light in 
weight, easy to install and relocate. 
The “dry wall” method of erection 
assures little or no interruption to 
regular routine. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Mov- 
able Walls may be used as ceiling- 
high or free-standing partitions. The 


V| Johns- Manville 





complete wall, including doors, 
glazing and hardware, is installed 
by Johns-Manville’s own construc: 
tion men under the strict super- 
vision of trained J-M engineers .. 
responsibility is undivided. 

An estimate will convince you 
that the cost of J-M Movable Walls 
compares favorably with other types 
of wall construction. For details 
write, Johns-Manville, Dept. BW, 
Box 158, N. Y. 16, N. Y. In Canada 
write 199 Bay St., Toronto 1, Ont. 





Your open door is a respected privilege 


The Durez field representative who accepts an invitation to talk 
with you comes from a firm that values his time and yours... 


He is unusually well-equipped to ren- 
der you service involving the profitable 
use of phenolics in your products, as 
he speaks for a company that has spe- 
cialized in these materials from the in- 
dustry’s earliest days. 

Apprised of your specific purpose, 
Durez men can tell which phenolic 
molding compound among the hun- 
dreds commercially used — which in- 
dustrial or coating resin — will meet 
your needs best in cost and perform- 


ance. Their counsel in engineering as- 
pects of plastics design may save you 
from unforeseen problems. 

You may be investigating the inher- 
ent advantages of these materials for 
the first time. You may be a long-time 
user of them, In either case, a talk with 
your Durez man puts our 32 years of ex- 
perience at your disposal. Write. ..and 
ask for our monthly ‘‘Plastics News.” 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 4001 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


THAT FIT TODAY’S 
PRODUCTS 

for the New Era of 
Competition 


. Familiar 
in thousands of products built 
for rugged service in daily use 


RESINS FOR INDUSTRY. Bonding, 
casting, coating, laminating, im- 
pregnating, and shel! molding 





us two years ahead of the whole tele- 
vision industry. . . . 

Much as we would prefer to sell our 
Easy-Vision color receivers for less 
money, we are continuing to list them 
at $1,200 for the first models . . . [not 
$700). 

Dealers who saw the New Year's Day 
colorcast on Hoffman sets in twelve 
areas across the nation were more en 
thusiastic than anyone predicted, as to 
sharpness of color pict and quality 
of color... . 

We like to think of Hoffman as be 
ing like susiness weex—ahead of the 
pack in a highly competitive field, but 
in this case we would prefer to return, 
as gracefully as your columns will per 
mit, to the position of selling our first 
Easy-Vision color sets at $1,200 

Don Larson 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
HOFFMAN RADIO CORI 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


¢ Sorry—we had the too low. 


Siding Cushion 


Dear Sir: 

Re the story in your Dec. 19 issue 
(page 100) about Fibe: Siding Cush 
ion .. . this new prod ; in no re- 
spect designed . . . to supersede thermal 
insulations such as ar talled in side- 
walls by the blowing | 

Actually, Fiberglas S Cushion is 
an underlay material etitive with 
certain paper products) that contributes 
to the easier applicatio d neater ap 
pearance of siding o1 ting homes 
It serves as a noise de and con 
tributes some exterior { afety 

While also lendin 1¢ insulating 
value, however, Fiberglas Siding Cush 
ion is not primarily d ned to serve 
the heat barrier functi f such prod 
ucts as Fiberglas batt 1 blankets or 
blowing wool. 

SHER) STAMBAUGH 
OWENS-CORNING FIBER CORP 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





Correction 


An article in ou issue on 
Christmas sales cont d the fol 
lowing: “They cit 
in toy sales, until Gimbels bought 
up Firestone stock id put them 
on sale with prices slashed as much 
as 50%.” 

This statement 
from a firsthand s« 
out to be incorrect 


| 


slowness 


obtained 
but turned 


Firestone reports that it had a 
very successful toy n and that 
its toy carryover was lower than 
any time in the past five years. 
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Mullins U.S. A. licenses 


German firm to use the 
revolutionary new Mullins Stee! 
Koldflo’ Extrusion Process 


ODAY—there’s a new way to make precision 
Wiedindals and countless other metal parts. A new 
process that speeds production—cuts manufacturing 
costs—and will improve the products you make! 

Squeezing cold steel into industrial products, long 
a dream of the metalworking industry, is now 
a reality! 

It’s another first for Mullins. Another triumph 
for American engineering skill. It’s the truly sen- 
sational new MULLINS STEEL Koldflo process that 
literally makes cold steel perform miracles! 

Mullins, maker of auto parts and kitchen equip- 
ment, has developed Kold flo—the first workable and 
practical process for the mass production of pre- 
cision metal parts, with glass-smooth surfaces and 
exacting tolerances. 

Already Koldflo is outmoding old-fashioned 
methods with their costly, time-consuming machin- 
ing, heat treating, grinding and honing operations. 

Koldflo turns out one perfect glass-smooth 


*Koldflo is a Trade Mark of the 
Mullins Manufacturing Corp. 


cylinder after another with almost unbelievably 
exact tolerances! 

That’s why Kabel und Metallwerke, Neumeyer of 
Nurnburg, one of the first companies in the world 
to successfully cold extrude steel, wanted the license 
to use the Kold flo process. That’s why they stated: 
“This new Mullins process is entirely novel and more 
advanced than any other we have studied.” 

Now, with expanded facilities, supported by 
Mullins’ engineering and development departments 
—we offer industry complete parts manufacturing 
facilities using the proved Koldflo process, 


Write for complete information and descriptive 
literature. We will gladly demonstrate what 
Koldflo can do for you. Write to Dept. BW-1. 


Kold flo wiviss0% 


MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 








S.A. E.-clevis and power 


shells for presses steering cylinders 


Accumutators for hydraulic 
power systems 


Lift truck stud-type 
tilt cylinder shells 





C&El AREAS IN INDIANA Government regulations now permit as much 
AND ILLINOIS OFFER: 


as 100% rapid write-off of new defense-related 
Large available labor force. $ i 
industrial plants in areas served by the 


Millions of kw capacity at k é - z 
attractive rates. Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad. 
Tremendous, economical fuel supply. For a list of these C&EI communities and 


Railroads, river barge lines, . . . ; 
ened taivwaye. their outstanding industrial advantages, 


Wetteniled tnbiettetnt Sebi cup write—in confidence—to Chief Economist, 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Proximity to major market areas. 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINCIS RAILROAD 





- 


“ « 


“NOT/PEANUNS... 


. 


” 


3 & 
THAT'S WHAT YOU THE 
SAVE WHEN YOU AND PURE OIL WAY! 


Hundreds of plants already are saving real money by re 
6-WAY SAVINGS! ducing their inventory from dozens of different oils and 
greases to a few Pure Oil multi-purpose lubricants 
lubricants scientifically formulated to do many different 


Reduced inventory jobs equally well. 


Non-mysterious simplified lubrication Investigate the savings possible in your own plant with 


1. 
2. 
3. Labor cost reduced this simplified lubrication program. Pure Oil industrial 
4. Simplified inventory control specialists will be glad to help you set up a money-saving, 
5. Errors in application reduced labor-saving procedure tailored to your particular plant 
6. needs. 

Our booklet, “Simplify and Save’’ will ff Starts Here! 


Be sure with Pure — Sales offices located in more OE Ae ae ae a _— me rey. 
to proper lubrication plus extra savings. AN \e | = 


Simplified, speeded-up purchasing 


than 500 cities in Pure’s marketing area, We 


PURE OIL. 
NDUSTRIAL. 
LUBRICANTS 

















HOW 
HERCULES 
HELPS... 


Hercules’ business today helps almost 
everyone’s business. It embraces the 
production of synthetic resins, cellulose 
products, chemical cotton, terpene 
chemicals, rosin and rosin derivatives, 
chlorinated products, and many other 
chemical processing materials —as well 
as explosives. Through close cooperative 
research with its customers, Hercules 
has helped improve the processing or 
performance of many products. If you 
are a manufacturer, we welcome the 
opportunity to work with you. 


s Kymene* 


Paper towels absorb more moisture without falling apart when Hercul 
* varied 


resins are added in manufacture. These resins, a few of many of Hercules 
papermaking chemicals, help improve many other types of wet ngth papers 
and paperboard, including map paper, V-board, and bag papers 


«+10 GREASEPROOF FLOOR TILE... 10 IMPROVE AUTOMOBILE FINISHES 


Vinyl and asphalt-type floor tiles are | Lacquer made with nitrocellulose and 
processed with Neolyn® or Mastolyn® other Hercules ingredients gives more 
resins to give them “built-in” resist- and more cars, trucks, and buses their 
ance to both grease and alkalies, while lustrous, longer-lasting beauty. No 
lowering manufacturing costs. other finish dries so fa 


‘ . . . ’ 
Hf kL R, ( [ / “4 f- S HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 968 Market St., Wilmington 
“Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Your two most favorable business indicators, at the moment, are to 
be found in the financial markets: 


* Stock prices this week were poised for a try at new high ground. 
* Money rates were sagging, in some cases very substantially. 


This stock market has a lot of people talking (even people who belittle 
its ability as a forecaster when it happens to be declining). 
In brokers’ offices you hear this buzz: “The market has never antici- 


pated a business upturn by more than six months; does that mean the 
business slide will be over by March?” 


There it is. The rise in the index of common stock prices, virtually 
uninterrupted to date, would be six months old by mid-March. 


Then again, maybe the stock market isn’t forecasting anything. 
Maybe it’s just showing appreciation for friendly treatment. 


Business and personal taxes already have been cut. A more liberal 
depreciation policy is evolving. Some aid seems likely on double taxation 
of dividends. Even capital gains might, one day, benefit by changes. 


You run into that poor, tired word “climate” again. The GOP is 
supposed to favor business, and this looks a lot like a “Republican market.” 


Easier money, as everyone knows, is partly a matter of official policy. 
Washington doesn’t want to be blamed for causing a recession due to a 
harsh attitude on credit. 


The easiness now, however, has some other factors in it. 


Money usually is easier to get at this time of year. To cap it, needs 
for funds are even less than usual. Industry is paring inventory rather 
than adding to it. This boosts repayments. 


You saw this week how easy money was, at least for short-term use, 
when the Treasury borrowed at an interest cost of less than 1% on its 
weekly offering of bills (page 94). That was the lowest in 41% years. 


At the same time, commercial paper rates were being cut. 


Big New York banks still say they won’t cut their “prime rate.” 


That’s natural. They don’t want to announce in advance a lower 
rental on their choicest business loans. Moreover, tighter money over the 
Mar. 15 tax date may help them to defend the prime rate. 


9. 
Labor circles may be letting out some class-conscious hoots at the 
financial markets. Things haven’t turned favorable, employmentwise. 


As recently as last September, major areas with “tight” or “balanced” 
labor supply were almost as numerous as those with surpluses. This week, 
however, Washington listed surplus areas as a 2 to 1 majority. 


Layoffs have been a little less numerous, perhaps, the last few days. 
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However, this week’s highlight was the big batch of workers let out 
at Chrysler. This auto company happens to be Detroit’s largest employer, 
and its furloughings touched up an already well-publicized situation. 


You haven’t heard of any layoffs around Ford or Chevrolet. Never- 
theless, there are evidences that Ford is cutting its overtime bill. 


Trade reports are that Ford operated only three plants last Saturday ; 
the week before, 15 ran on Saturday in the drive for output. 

Chevrolet stepped up manufacturing as Ford slacked off. Nearly 
82,000 Chevvies were turned out last week while Ford fell below 29,000; 
for the year to date, both top 90,000 and they’re a scant nose apart. 


On the month, by the way, Buick will pass Plymouth for third place. 


Business failures can be made to look high—Dun & Bradstreet lists 
liabilities of $394-million for 1953. That’s the biggest since 1933. 


Liabilities were $100-million above 1952, and last year’s figure com- 
pares with $310-million for 1949. 


But relate the dollars in failures to the dollar size of the economy: 
Liabilities last year were about $1,000 for each $1-million of goods and 
services produced. The ratio was $1,200 per million of gross national 
product in 1949, and $8,000 per million in 1933. 


Failures last year were most numerous among retailers in automotive 
lines (520 against 302 in 1952) and in home furnishings (711 vs. 428). 


New businesses have been born in the postwar years at a much more 
rapid rate than they have died (or retired). 

At last count, the Dept. of Commerce put the total business population 
at 4.2-million firms of all types. This was 970,000 higher than the war- 
pinched figure at the end of 1945. 

About two-thirds of the net growth came in 1946 and 1947. 
For 1948 through 1958, the average net gain was 50,000 a year. 


It’s well known that every man thinks he can run a store. So 40% 
of the growth of new businesses since World War II has been in retailing — 
a rise of about 400,000 such outlets for a total of 1.9-million. 


Next in line comes a gain of 234,000 firms in contract construction. 
This brings the total to 434,000, a thumping gain of 118%. 


Business population, incidentally, has topped postwar customer 
growth. While we have added 14% in population, business firms are 
up 30%. 

After the war, we had one business concern for every 45 people. Now 
we have one firm fir every 38 members of the population. 


Our new entrants in business have at least had a crack at a lot of 
volume. In 1958, turnover in goods and services averaged $90,000 
per business firm; it had been $70,000 in 1947 and $30,000 in 1940. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 30, 1954, Iseue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
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GF adds to his VF" 


ae 
* VALUE FACTOR 


Every key executive will do a better job for you with 
the restful help of @ GF COMFORT MASTER office chair 


Put every right-hand man in a com- 
fortable, individually adjustable GI 
Comfort Master chair. He'll feel better, 
work better .and be even more valu- 
able to you. 


Comfort Master, built of sturdy, 
welded aluminum for a lifetime of 
service, is actually “tailored” to fit the 
individual... thanks to its 5-adjustment 
feature, a GF exclusive. 


Better breathing, back support and body 


balance come with Comfort Master. 
Remember, your key executives will 
spend 15,000 to 20,000 hours in those 
chairs in the next 10 years. So it costs 
you only pennies a day to provide them 
with efficient comfort for eficient work. 


Try a handsome Comfort Master for 
10 days with no obligation. Call 


- your nearest GF Distributor or write 


The General fireproofing Company, 
Dept. B-25, Youngstown 1, Ohio, 


Good metal business furniture is @ good investment 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING, 


st in Mefal Business Furniture 


MODE-MAKER DESKS 
GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
METAL FILING EQUIPMENT 

GF STEEL SHELVING 





Plastic 
coated 
elbow... 
made 
to 


measure 


ture of stainless steel elbows, for 
surgical implants, a common thing. 
But even more unusual is the use of 
a plastic substance called KEL-F*, 
as a4 protective coating for the stain- 


sg ’p hardly call the manufac- 


less steel 

This plastic withstands extreme 
heat as well as cold. It is chemically 
non-corrosive, will not absorb mois- 
ture and resists electricity, In short. 
KEL-F appears to resist almost 
every known element yet is extremely 
flexible in its industrial applications. 

In the development of this unusual 
product, scientists of The M. W. 
Kellogg Company met a number of 
problems, insolvable by ordinary 
chemical methods. To guide them in 
their work, these men turned to 
equipment engineered by North 
American Philips Company,a leader 
in the field of electronic research, 


- 


of 
Af 
LYOreico 


Serving Science 


and Industry 


NORELCO X-ray Diffraction is the answer 
The basic characteristics of any 
material can be determined by study 
of its atomic structure. Employing 
non-destructive NoreLco X-ray Dif- 
fraction as an advanced laboratory 
tool, these scientists quickly and 
effectively analyzed the elements 
needed for a successful formula. 
They were also able to predict how 
KEL-F would stand up in use while 
still in the test-tube stage 


NORELCO serves science and industry 


In every facet of industry, manufac- 
turers—large and small—find profit- 
able application for Noretco X-ray 
Diffraction. From new product 
engineering in the laboratory 
through production control on a 
finished item, it has literally hun- 
dreds of uses. No doubt you can find 
time- and money-saving jobs for 
Noretco X-ray Diffraction in your 
field. NoreLco products distin- 
guished by precision manufacture, 
creative engineering and imaginative 


thinking include: Research and 


Control Instruments, Electron 
Indust 
graphic Equipment, M 
Products and Diamond Dies, Elec- 


Precision Timing 


Microscopes, Radio 


irgical 


tronic Tubes, 
Motors and Timing Devi 
Non-destructive Nore! 
Diffraction and Spe« 
equipment can aid you 
tion. The technical sta 
American Philips Ap 
Laboratories is availa! 


co X-ray 
graphic 
vaniza 

! North 
ition 
for free 
consultation. Write also for booklet 
“Three Powerful X-ray 1 , 
*Register 

of The M. W. Ke 


1de-mark 


mpany 


Many Users, Many Uses 
University of Arizona * Baker & Inc. * 
Bendix Aviation Corporati * The Con 
solidated Mining and Smelt npony of 
Canada Limited, Trail, Cane * Crucible 
Steel Company of America * Lilly and 
Company * Mount Sinai Hospital * Olin 
Industries, Inc, * Owens-llli slass Com 
pany * Polaroid Corporation * Radiofy 
siska Institutionen, Stockholm weden * 
Standard Piezo Company * ted States 


Steel Corporation * Univer of Virginia 


NORTH AMERICAN 


COMPANY, 


® Dept. B-7 — 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 


In Canada: Rogers Majest t tror 


s Lid., 11-19 Brentecliffe Road, Lea 
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butitine 


1950 i951 1952 


Business Week Index (above) 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 

Production of automobiles and trucks 

Engineering const. — (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and con 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars) . 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton). . 


Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MYJ, Ib.)............. 0.00000. 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................ 
Cotton, daily price -_— ten designated markets, Ib.)................. 


Wool tops (Boston, Ib.). . 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, M 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

‘Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
Cost of Living (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100).........000 


+ Revised, 


* Preliminary, week ended January 23, 1954, gol 
++ Estimate, 


** Basing pt., less broker's fee. 
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te production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 


§ Latest 
Week 


*124.7 


1,760 
151,567 
$31,930 

8,976 

6,292 


Preceding 
Week 


+124.7 


+1,766 
+149,841 
$32,542 
9,014 
6,333 
41,365 


418.3 
82.3 
97.2 

+141.4 
$28.50 
29.960¢ 
$2.37 
33.19¢ 
$2.12 


56,044 
80,376 
22,846 
32,870 
26,230 


Latest 
Month 


114.9 


1947-49 =100 


Month 
Ago 


125.1 


414.5 
82.7 
98.1 

141.4 

$30.17 
29.925¢ 
$2.38 
32.72¢ 
# 


55,679 
80,896 
23,361 
32,696 


7,692 


Preceding 
Month 


115.0 


Year 
Ago 


135.0 


2,240 


149,550 
$68,059 


8,144 
6,492 
1,593 


405.2 
90.7 
86.2 

130.7 


**$42.00 


24.500¢ 
$2.40 
32.72¢ 
$2.10 


55.738 
78,728 
23,087 
32,453 
25.904 


Year 
Ago 


114.1 


Insufficient wading 10 establish a pric 
e 


ch"’ on each servic 


8 Date for "Latest 


: 


100 
90 


1946 
Average 


91.6 


1,281 
62.880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 


$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


++45.820 

+ +72,036 
‘+9 299 

++49.879 
23,88 


1946 
Average 


83.4 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


HIGH HOPES, BACKSTOPPED. Eisenhower's view 
of the 1954 business situation............... p. 25 


AIR PROGRAM TAKES THE LEAD. Defense con- 
tractor ratings point up the big move to air 
OEE vc ccvcbcscescossencntcphepheinsoens's p. 26 
CIVIL RIGHTS: A WARY APPROACH. On race 
problems the Administration is acting, but saying 
BP ew b acoccandpesdeehebocsduewersnidecss p. 27 


CBS COLOR AGAIN. Here comes another T-V 


GENERAL MOTORS STRUTS ITS STUFF (cover). 
New models, long lines waiting to get a look at 


FOR THE 1954 MODELS, EYE APPEAL AND STYLE. 
How the cars stack up 


SEAWAY on the St. Lawrence: a reality at 


gang war 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


RANDALL STIFFENS THE FREER 
TRADE RANKS. The Commission's 
recommendations: Cut tariffs, boost 
imports .p. 118 


WHO'LL MAKE FOREIGN POLICY? 
A leok at the Bricker Amend- 
ment eer 


GM EXPANDS IN BRAZIL, TOO. It 
gets tougher and tougher to im- 
ED. UeRnbs v.c00 Doe ces tonety p. 122 


Business Abroad Briefs....... p. 123 


COMMODITIES: 


NEW PACT MAY SWEETEN WORLD 
SUGAR PRICE. The Senate will make 
the decision.......... p. 138 


IMPORTS WORRY STEEL MEN. No- 
body worried two months ago, but 
now the industry's jittery..... p. 144 


Commodities Briefs .......... p. 146 


COMPANIES: 


MARATHON CORP.: NEW LINE, 
NEW MARKET. It’s a company to 
ET ARE Seal PERE p. 148 


Companies Briefs ............ p. 150 


ECONOMICS: 


MAN LOOKING FOR TROUBLE. 
That's Coiin Clark, today’s most 
pessimistic economist ......... p. 84 


FINANCE: 
WHO'S THE BOSS OF CHESSIE 


22 


COS eoveeee p. 28 
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Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


The Trend 


Figures of the Week 
Local Business 
Readers Report 











NOW? Robert R. Young sells out, but 
some think there will be little change 
of management............... p. 90 


Finance Briefs .....cccccccee p. 98 


LABOR: 


NEXT BARGAINING LINE: Ability to 
pay. Unions will play down the cost- 
of-living index ...... _p. 126 


T-H HEARINGS: BIG CAST, NO 
DRAMA. The odds still are against 
any action this session ..p. 128 


NEW LOOK FOR INQUIRY BOARDS. 
Administration will skip over some 
of the regulars 


Labor Briefs ........csssse+: p. 130 


MANAGEMENT: 


FLYING SOLO NOW. Chance 
Vought moves out of United Aircraft, 
becomes an independent .p. 100 
BACK IN CLASS: Two groups of 
executives have another fling at 
PRUE SU WEN GN cov oct evsens p. 108 


Management Briefs .......... p. 110 
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MARKETING: 


SOFT DRINKS: WILL THE CANS 
TAKE OVER? It could mean the end 
of the regional bottler p. 47 


LOYALTY DOESN'T COUNT MUCH. 
When it comes to appliances, women 
are fickle .... p. 50 


MORE TV SALES MEETINGS. The 
closed-circuit idea is spreading.p. 54 


Marketing Briefs . roe sk OO 


THE MARKETS: 
WHEN BANKERS BUY STOCKS. 


These mutual savings banks are 
right proud of their record in the 
p- 


PRODUCTION: 


TRANSISTORS: BIG PUSH COMING. 
Quality is better, now, for mass pro 
duction . p. 58 


NEW TRICK FOR MISSILES. With 
the honeycomb core, you get a 
stronger wing, a lighter one p. 62 


NEW TRICK FOR RECORDS. With 
injection molding, you get quality 
recordings, better production...p. 63 


WHAT ARCHITECTS ARE COOK- 
ING. You will see these trends shape 
up in the years ahead p. 66 


, IGHT OVER ICE MELTERS 
SUPERIOR STEREO—3-D p. 72 


p. 70 


Production Briefs ............ 
NEW PRODUCTS ............ p. 79 


-p. 74 


New Products Briefs........... p. 82 
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How air conditioning solved sugar-packing problem 


.- - SIMPLIFIED TROUBLESOME PROCESSING OPERATION 


Bulk storage of sugar, although desirable, 
had for many years proved impractical 
for Godchaux Sugars, Inc., New Or- 
leans, La. Over 300 days a year the rela- 
tive humidity reached 60%. . . some- 
times even 90%. As bulk sugar readily 
absorbs moisture in this humidity range, 
it quickly lumps or cakes up. Therefore, 
sugar had to be packed right after proc- 
essing. This caused a rush in both pro- 
duction and packaging departments (the 
latter pictured above) during the heavy 
demand season in contrast to relatively 
intermittent operations during low-de- 
mand periods. Different sugar types 
could not be packed according to defi- 
nite orders; instead, advance estimates 
had to be made .. . a far from satis- 
factory method. 

To further complicate matters, una- 
voidable sugar dust in the air was often 
turned by dampness into a syrupy film 
that hampered packaging, damaged 
machinery, irritated personnel. 


Engineers solved the problem by con- 
structing three air conditioned silos for 
storing bulk sugar. Each has a wooden 
lining 2’’ from the inside wall, permit- 


ting circulation of air necessary for 
proper temperature and humidity. Now 
sugar is stored after processing, and is 
withdrawn as needed for packaging. 
Orders are filled exactly as required. 
Maintenance costs are down , .. morale 
is up! 

For the best air conditioning job, God- 
chaux installed two 50-ton compressors 
to maintain temperatureat 85°F. and rel- 
ative humidity at 36 %.These are oper- 
ated with Du Pont ‘“Freon’’* fluori- 
nated hydrocarbon refrigerants... ideal 
for the purpose because they are safe, 
nonflammable, nonexplosive, virtually 
nontoxic. These refrigerants are made 
in strict accordance with intricate, labo- 
ratory-controlled procedures that in- 
sure quality and uniformity . . . factors 
important to the economical, satisfac- 
tory performance of the equipment over 
long periods of time. 

Today, practically every line of business 
is making good use of air conditioning 
or refrigeration. Both are contributing 
in no small measure to the betterment 
of production methods . . . the improve- 
ment of plant and office efficiency, and 


to the increase of company profits. Why 
not discuss the subject with your own 
engineers—now? Possibly there are 
many new applications that might well 
reduce time and costs within your 
establishment. 

A booklet: “How Air Conditioning and Re 

frigeration Benefit Industry” wil! be sent on 
request. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
(Inc.), “‘Kinetic’’ Chemicals Division, Wil 
mington 98, Delaware. 


REG. U6. PAT. OFF 
SAFE REFRIGERANTS 


“Freon” is Du Pont’s registered trade-mark 
for ite fluorinated hydrocarton refrigerants 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





Dudley J. Scholcen, Vice President of Argus Cameras, explains why: 


He doesn’t believe in negatives! 


When dealers phone for more stock fast—because customers 
want Argus cameras now— Dudley Scholten doesn’t believe in 
negatives. He won't say “No.”” He uses Air Express. 

“Last December 23, for example,” he will cell you, “a large 
Indianapolis camera shop ran out of Model 75's, called us in 
Ann Arbor headquarters. 

‘We got together half a gross by noon of December 24 and 
let Air Express take over from there. That night, the dealer 
phoned again to say ‘Thanks.’ The Air Express delivery had 
arrived early in the afternoon—and by closing time he had 
sold out the whole order! 


“There’s no doubt that the astounding grow 
owes much to this policy of reliable, fast distril 
sales rose from a net of some 5-million dollars 
1950 to about 19-million in 1953. 

“We ship by Air Express to our outlets all ove: 
in weights from 4 to 30 pounds, often as much as 
Air Express always comes through for us, and w: 


that most of our shipments cost us less than wit 


air service.” 
It pays to express yourself clearly. Say Air Expre 
of Railway Express Agency. 
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High Hopes, Backstopped 


@ That's the Administration's view of 1954 business 
as revealed in the Economic Report this week. 


@ Eisenhower's advisers think nothing worse than 


an inventory adjustment is happening. 


@ But if real trouble shows up they see an arsenal 
of government weapons ready to fight it off. 


This week President Eisenhower told 
Congress he thinks he’s doing all that 
is needed te end the soft spots in busi- 
ness and to start the U.S. economy on 
a new cycle of growth—and why he 
thinks so. 

He and his, Council of Economic 
Advisers painted a picture of a big but 
light-footed government ready to throw 
an arsenal of economic weapons into 
action to halt any serious downturn. 

His economic report—required by the 
Employment Act of 1946—wraps up 
in the greatest detail yet his Adminis- 
tration’s concept of the relation be- 
tween government and business. It 
rounds up what has been indicated 

iecemeal over the last year—that Eisen- 

io is solidly on the side of those 
who believe government must use its 
vast powers to help maintain employ- 
ment. 
¢ Responsibility—Though the Presi- 
dent is not worried over 1954 as a 
ossible recession year, he bore down 
hard on the long-range responsibility 
of government to keep the economy 
expanding. He argued that a stand-still 
economy will cause the same type of 
dangerous conflicts caused by a shrink- 
ing economy. He said the govern- 
ment’s job was to help living standards 
rise—and added that the peace in Ko- 
rea should make it possible to under- 
take a “sustained improvement.” 

But he made it clear that he and 
his economic advisers see 1954 as “a 
good year—so good that it will see a 
resumption of business growth.” 

The report describes the slackenin 
that occurred in the last half of 1953 
as an inventory adjustment, probably 
linked to cessation of fighting in Ko- 
rea. It acknowledges that the “slight 
contraction” has caused unemployment 
in some localities—but puts its bets on 
a reversal of this trend before the year 
is out. 


Along with this optimism, there is a 
good deal of sober looking ahead and 
repeated warnings that economists can’t 
make flat predictions. After tabbing 
the 1953 downturn as an inventory 
readjustment, for example, the message 
warns, “There can be no assurance that 
the decline will not be extended to 
other categories of spending.” 
¢ Critics—The message is the Adminis- 
tration’s answer to Deunteitie critics, 
who have been saying a serious recession 
is already starting, that Eisenhower's 
businessman-administrators are too 
complacent, and that something should 
be done immediately to bolster con- 
sumer demand. 

These critics got some new ammuni- 
tion of their own this week. Fifteen 
labor market areas that have been rated 
as having a balanced labor supply were 
moved into the labor surplus category 
by the Department of Labor. Detroit 
topped the list; included were areas 
ranging from Sacramento, Calif., to 
Wilmington, Del. Unemployment in 
these areas has risen to between 3% and 
6% of the labor force—an amount de- 
scribed as moderate by the Labor De- 
partment. Unemployment went over the 
6% mark in two other areas—Muskegon, 
Mich., and New Bedford, Mass. 


|. Props under Prosperity 


To all this, Eisenhower's economic 
report has two broad replies: 
¢ The underlying forces on the side 
of continued prosperity outweigh the 
temporary effects of the inventory cut- 
backs that businesses have been making. 
e The recommendations he has aL 
ready made to Congress—highlighted 
by tax revision and housing recommen- 
dations—are sufficient to give the econ- 
omy all the push it needs toward re- 
newed growth. 
Eisenhower paid particular attention 
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to one claim of his Democrati 

that personal income taxes should b 
reduced in order to beef up yu 
demand. As a counter, the Pr 
emphasized that retail buyin 
up well—so well that he lists it as one of 
the brightest spots in the 1954 picture 

He plainly counts, too, on housing as 
a bolstering force this vear. He argued 
that the vacancy rate in man 
still behind what a “healthy 
tive market’’ would call for 
¢ Bold Steps—The economic report r 
quests no new legislative decisions. But 
it refers to “bold steps’’ already spelled 
out in the detailed series of messag 
that have poured out of the White 
House all this month. Eisenhowe 
picked out for particular emphasis hi 
tax revision ideas (BW—Jan.23°54,p25 
his request for “modernizing” unem 
ployment insurance, a broadened bas« 
for old age insurance benefits, and im 
proved planning of public works. 

Still stressing that 1954 does not 
appear to be a vear for stronger action 
than this, the report nevertheless runs 
down an imposin list of we pons that 
could be used to halt a tailspin. These 
included: 

e Credit control, operating through 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

¢ Debt management 

e Authority for the President to 
liberalize government-insured mortgag: 
terms. 

¢ A flexible budget—which 
ently means a deliberate policy of defi 
cits in times of sharp economi 
traction. 

¢ Agricultural supports—though his 
recommendations here are for 
not higher, levels, beginning in 1955 

e Changes in the tax structure 

¢ Public works. 

In stout, military-man 
Eisenhower summed up for Congres 
“We shall not hesitate to use any or 
all of these weapons as the 
may require.” 
¢ Test—Congress put Eisenhower's pro 
gram and his analysis of the busin 
situation to an immediate test. ‘Th 
Joint Committee on the Economic R 
port scheduled hearings the day afte: 
the message was sent to Congr In 
the lead-off role was Dr. Arthur Burn 
chairman of the Council of Economi 
Advisers, who prepared the technical 
material back of the President's m 
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ll. Props under Housing 


Some of the most cheerful talk in 





the long and cheerful economic mes- 
sage is about housing. Eisenhower 
plainly is counting on a good year in 
construction as an essential part of his 
cxpansion program. 

In a separate message, he asked Con- 
gress to enact legislation to support 
the building of I-million new homes 
a year. 

Kisenhower’s ideas on new housing 
legislation coincide pretty closely with 
the recommendations his advisory com- 
mittee made last month. Only on the 
President's proposal for revamping the 
Federal National Mortgage Assn.—the 
agency that buys government-backed 
mortgages from lenders—was there a 
marked departure from committee 
thinking. 

On that ticklish problem, the Presi- 
dent asked for a reorganized govern- 
ment agency that eventually would be 
privately owned and privately financed. 
But the new Fannie Mae would keep 
1 pipeline open to the Treasury for 
funds to stimulate any part of the pro- 
gram that needed support~such as a 
proposed experiment to CHCOUTARC new 
or rebuilt private housing for low- 
income families. 

«Cheaper Mortgages—This special 
program to produce homes for sale 
or rent to low-income families would 
be a partial offset of public housing. 
Long-term, low-down-payment mort 
gages would take of some of the 


The Big Defense Contractors 


Some gained rank last year 


Received 
These 
Contracts 
Since Korea 
(Millions of 
Dollars) 


$7,095.8 


4,402.9 
3,459.2 


2,867.8 
2,816.4 


Which Is 
This 
Percentage 
of All Defense 
Contacts 


7.2 %o 


Stonding 
6 Months 
Earlier 


These 
Companies 


General Motors Corp. 
oei | ¥ 
"Genetol Elecinc Co 
Douglas Aircraft Co., 
United Aircraft Corp. 
Chrysler Corp. 2,199.9 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 2,152.1 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 2,072.1 
American Aviation, Inc. 1,931 1.6 
1,877.7 
1,746.2 
1,604.8 
1,491.8 
1,348.2 
1,043.6 
999.0 
940.5 
925.4 
987.6 
812.8 


679.7 
664.6 
643.2 
628.5 
622.4 


Lotest 
Standing 
(June 
5 
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Inc. 
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Republic Aviation Corp. 


Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
Ford Motor Co. 
American Telephone and Tel. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Grummon Aircraft Engrg. Corp. 
Northrop Aircraft. Inc. 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 

perry Corporation 
Kaiser Motors, Inc. 
American Locomotive Co. 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 
Radio Corporation of America 
Martin (Glenn L.) Co., 
International Harvester Co. 
Hughes Too! Co. 


11 
8 
13 
14 
15 
19 
18 
17 
38 
12 
25 


24 
27 


2) 
26 
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Care 
need 

In addition Eisenhower asked Con 
gress to continue the public housing 
program at 35,000 new units a year 
Basically, the outlook for a sustained 
or expanded—housing boom rests on 
isenhower’s recommendations for 
broadening and liberalizing mortgage 
terms for government-insured mort 
gages. Even more fundamental is an 
other request that would give greater 
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Air Program Takes Lead 


The Administration’s defense strat But ¢ though 


I dc fense 


top of the list 
t added about $50-m 


effectiveness to those proposals: that 
Congress empower the President to 
adjust—within such limits as Congress 
might the interest rates, loan-to- 
value ratios, and maturities of all gov 
ernment-backed mortgages, both FHA 
and VA 
That power would flexibility 
in meeting market conditions to main- 
tain the attractiveness of government 
backed housing loans. 
Eisenhower asked for these changes 

in FHA-insured mortgages 

¢ Raise mortgage ceilings to allow 
for increased costs of housing. 

¢ Equalize mortgage terms for ex 
isting houses, putting older homes on 
the same basis as new houses. 

¢ Increase the maximum repair 
and modernization loan from $2,500 
to $3,000 and lengthen the term from 
three vears to five 

¢ Authorize 
loans to renovate 
neighborhoods 


set 


assure 


FHA insurance of 
homes in declining 
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egy—the heavy and growing concentra 
tion on air weapons—stands out clearly 
in the table of top defense contractors 
(above) announced last weck by the 
Defense Dept. The 10 names in color, 
showing the contractors that gained 
rank in the year covered, are all those 
of aircraft producers, or makers of air 
craft accessories. It’s the companies with 
little or no aircraft work that have 
given most ground 

The Defense Dept 
the first few Eisenhower 
through June, 1953; but it 
shows the Administration _ strategy: 
Spend less for ground weapons, put 
the savings into air. The table is com 
prehensive; the 25 companies have 
46.5% of all defense contracts 

¢ Pattern—The pattern of the new air 
strategy shows up in those that lost 
ground as well as those that gained. 
When one aircraft maker slid, it was 
because another pushed ahead. 

Giant General Motors remains at the 


list covers only 
months, 
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Civil Rights: a Wary Approach 


Afraid of stepping on political toes, the Administra- 
tion is attacking racial problems quietly and cautiously. 


Last week, Vice-President Nixon an- 
nounced that racial segregation has 
been abolished at all U.S. Navy installa- 
tions. The last two holdouts—at Nor- 
folk, Va., and Cliarleston, S$. C.—are 
now completely integrated. “White” 
and “Colored” signs have disappeared 
from drinking fountains. Restaurants 
and rest rooms are open to all, indis- 
criminately. 

Nixon was undoubtedly happy to 
make his announceinent, for it provides 
top-notch campaign material for Re- 
— politicos. Nixon was equally 
happy to add that the effects were 
achieved “without any serious reper- 
cussions.” The avoidance of repercus- 
sions is the key to the Administration’s 
entire civil rights program—whether it’s 
concerned with Navy bases, war plants, 
grade schools, or city buses. 
¢ Scale Model—The Navy base anti- 
segregation policy could have been 
brought off by a single, dramatic blow 
~—an official order, perhaps, abolishing 
racial discrimination on the spot. This, 
undoubtedly, would have reaped a har- 
vest of raucous publicity. It might 
have swung many votes into the Repub- 
lican column—but it would have swung 
many the other way, too; and it might 
easily have lost the Administration some 
of its needed friends in Congress. 

Instead of taking that risk, officials 
attacked the Navy bases quictly and 
with utmost caution. They cut out 
instances of racial discrimination one 
by one, watching the effects of cach 
move carefully before going on to the 
next. 

That’s how President Eisenhower's 
Administration is attacking the whole 
problem of civil rights. Like other ad- 
ministrations in the past, it knows that 
it can’t close its ears to protests of racial 
inequality in the U.S. Eisenhower's 
government knows that the subject of 
civil rights is a hypersensitive one. 
Talk about it too loudly and act too 
bluntly, and you make as many politi- 
cal enemies as you make friends. 
¢ Check List—By following this policy 
of quictness and caution, the Adminis- 
tration has managed to do a good deal 
of work in the field of civil rights with 
out stirring up a hornet’s nest. Here’s 
some of the work done, and in progress: 

¢ The President’s Committee on 
Government Contracts, headed by 
Nixon, has brought the District of Co- 
lumbia in line with a government rule 
that affects contractors doing federal 
work. The contractors can’t discrimi- 
nate in hiring, the rule says, on the basis 
of race, creed, color, or national origin 
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¢ Early in the Administration’s 
life, the Supreme Court ruled in favor 
of Justice Dept. arguments that res- 
taurants in Washington can’t discrim- 
inate among customers on a racial basis. 
Citizens of the capital have accepted 
the rule without raising any trouble. 

¢ The contracts committee—which 
is made up of representatives from gov- 
ernment, industry, and labor—is over- 
hauling the antidiscrimination clause 
that has been part of all federal con- 
tracts for 10 years. The new clause, to 
be announced this month, will list 
specific activities in which discrimina- 
tion is forbidden—hiring, placement, 
training, upgrading, tenure of employ 
ment, compensation. In addition, there 
will be a provision requiring all emplov- 
ers to post the clause—so that employees 
will know about it and, presumably, 
protest when the rules are broken. 

¢ There’s a steadily advancing anti- 
segregation program under way in the 
far-flung Veterans Administration. 
> Pasalebelly pushing this kind of 
work, yet at the same time trying not 


ir" 


to hurt anybody's feelings, the Re 
publicans sometimes seem to wor 
themselves into paradoxical situation 
Thus, GOP leaders have helped Nev 
Jersey's Republican Sen. H. Alexande: 
Smith stall off a hearing on a bill that 
would set up a new federal Fair Em 
ployment Practice Committee. The 
bill would forbid employers ind union 
to practice discrimination, and would 
allow the committee to bring penalty 
down on the heads of violator 
The bill was the work of Sen 
Ives, top Republican civil rights man 
in the Senate. At first glance, it might 
seem that in stalling off his bill, th 
GOP is contradicting  itself—arguins 
with one of its own voices. Actuall 
the move suits the Administration 
thinking to a T. According to Presi 
dential assistant Maxwell Rabb, top 
civil rights expert at the White Hous 
Eisenhower fecls the FE. PC bill would 
eventually be blocked in Congress an 
how—largely by Democratic “congress 
men from the South. To 
would only be to step on these legi 
lators’ toes—and Eisenhower wants thei 
epee behind his ideas on such other 
subjects as taxes and foreign aid 
Furthermore, White House thinkir 
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upport it 


The Offer Said “Free Wheat Storage” 


Wheat-laden trucks poured into Maumee, 
Ohio (near Toledo) last week from farms 
scattered in three states. The Andersons, 
big-time operators in the grain business 
(BW—Jul.4’53,p53), had offered to store 
surplus wheat for nothing—until May 1— 
in their big Maumee elevators. The wheat 


is put up by farmers against government 
price-support loans; the government will 
take title to most of it on the May | 
claims date. By storing it free until then 
the Andersons get (1) goodwill from the 
farmers, and (2) handling and storage fees 
from the government after the claims date 
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leans toward letting the states set their 
own rules on segregation. A federal 
law would contradict this policy. 

¢ Drawbacks—While the Administra- 
tion’s wariness undoubtedly has some 
litical advantages, it has some draw- 
yacks, too. It has drawn scowls, for in- 
stance, from liberal elements of the 
Democratic Party. These clements 
criticize Eisenhower's cautious approach 
as a failure to take a moral stand. 

Negro leaders are less critical, but 
stil] far from satisfied. They would 
like the Administration to support an 
rEPC law. They would also like 
Eisenhower and his men to be more 
straightforward in dealing with cases 
of discrimination—to react against dis- 
crimination more dramatically, without 
so much cool-headed figuring of the 
political odds, Partly because of the 
Administration’s wary attitude, it looks 
unlikely that the Negro vote—as a bloc 

will swing wholesale out of the Demo 
cratic column. It would take some 
real dramatics on the part of the Re 
publicans to bring that about 
¢ Hurdles—Opponcnts of the policy of 
caution can point, too, to several in- 
stances in which the Administration 
has had to sit back and watch discrimi 
nation practices going on right under 
its nose. Eisenhower has made no 
headway, for instance, in persuading 
Capital Transit Co. to hire Negro 
motormen for its buses and streetcars. 
And in some of the big atomic energy 
plants in the South, hiring practices 
don’t conform to the rules. 

Ideally, the Committee on Govern 
ment Contracts—a watchdog with no 
enforcement powers of its own—is sup- 
posed to pressure government agencies 
into enforcing the  antisegregation 
rules in the contracts thev let. The 
strongest action that can be taken 
against a violator is cancellation of the 
contract by the agency concerned. But 
there’s hardly any possibility that the 
contracts committee can induce the 
Atomic Energy Commission to cancel 
its contracts in the South. The viola- 
tions continue; the government, in this 
case, can only accept area practices. 

The Defense Dept., meanwhile—as 
the biggest contract-letter in the gov- 
ernment—is unhappy over the fact that 
its own agents are supposed to enforce 
antisegregation provisions. Their job 
is to seek the most favorable contract, 
Defense maintains; often, the anti- 
segregation requirement conflicts with 
the job. Defense would like the anti- 
discrimination work to be taken over 
by the Labor Dept. 

Thus, no matter how warv its foot 
steps, the Administration hasn't been 
able to avoid tripping now and then. 
Republican leaders know the policy 
won't net them any big pot of votes; 
they hope, instead, that it will bring 
them a slow, long-term gain. 
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CBS Color Again 


Company gangs up with 
GE to announce new single- 
camera TV that is compatible, 
and cheaper than RCA's. 


Two powers in the television indus- 
try ganged up this week to start what 
has the makings of another loud squab- 
ble over color. Columbia enias 
ing System, Inc., and General Electric 
Co. announced jointly on Tuesday that 
they were teaming up on a single- 
camera system that, they say, will put 
color televising within reach of the 
small station. Their target, of course, 
is Radio Corp. of America and its three- 
camera color system (BW —Jan.16'54, 
pl00). 

With the CBS-GE setup, one cam- 
cra does the job—any black-and-white 
camera will do. The single camera is 
adapted to color by adding a new device 
called the Chromacoder and the old 
CBS field sequential color wheel— 
which was first approved and then re- 
jected by the FCC. The Chromacoder 
takes the incompatible color signals as 
they come out of the CBS camera and 
converts them into the FCC-approved 
type of signal for transmission. In 
short, the Chromacoder makes the CBS 
color wheel compatible, so that its 
signals can be received in black and 
white on a standard TV set. 
¢ Modification—Dr. Peter C. Gold- 
mark, CBS laboratory head, says the big 
advantage of this new system is cost. 
“If a station is now operating with an 
RCA black-and-white camera, it can use 
the same camera for color telecasting 
with relatively low-cost modification. 
It won’t cost the station as much to 
make the switch as it would to use the 
RCA system. And after it has made its 
switch to color, there are still more sav- 
ings because maintenance costs are low. 
In the RCA system, you need three 
color tubes that cost about $1,900 cach. 
In ours, vou need one that costs $1,200. 
It’s cheaper because it’s an ordinary 
black-and-white tube.” 

The battle will probably move onto 

the studio floor in about six months. 
GE, which will manufacture the 
Chromacoder equipment under CBS 
license, expects to have a few cameras 
ready by Mar. 1, more by midyear. 
* Rounding Out—GE has been itching 
to get int® color-camera manufacture 
for some time, saw its chance when 
CBS let it be known that it had a cam- 
cra with commercial possibilities. To 
both companies, the team-up has advan- 
tages. CE rounds out its line, has a 
stronger package to show the television 
station. CBS gets a manufacturer who 
can produce in quantity. 
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MOTORAMA at New York showed swarms of people the 1954 sales pitch for new automobiles. 


General Motors Struts Its Stuff 


In 
Mot 


Long lines outside the Grand Ball 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York City last week signaled the 
actual start of the 1954 automobile sell 
ing season. Inside, the new cars of only 
one company were on display. But that 
company was General Motors, the onlv 
one offering a car for every size pocket 
book. 

Every other auto maker sells against 
at least one GM model. Until the com 
peting motor makers—and the public 
knew what GM had for this year, the 
real sales push couldn’t get under way. 
Before GM opened the doors to its 
million-dollar Motorama, the 1954 
Chevrolet and Pontiac were a month 
old, and Buick had been on sale for 
two weeks. But GM’s Oldsmobile and 
Cadillac made their bows at the show. 

The Motorama—which next week 
moves on to Miami and then to the 
West Coast—indicated not only the 
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shape of GM’s competitive line for this 
vear, but possibly for years to come. 
Each of the five GM divisions had two 
experimental “cars of tomorrow” on 
display—plus the gas turbine XP-21. 
¢ Triple Threat—The immediate worry 
of GM's competitors are the models in 
production now—particularly Buick, 
Oldsmobile, and Cadillac, the only 
1954 cars with completely new bodies. 
l’or these three, plus slighter changes in 
Chevrolet and Pontiac, president Har 
low Curtice said GM spent about $350- 
million. The display of these cars sig- 
naled GM’s kickoff to a renewed drive 
to capture 48% of the total new-car 
market. Last year GM _ missed _ its 
goai, winding up with about 45.6%. 
* Optimistic-If GM hits its 48% 
target this year—and last week Ward’s 
Automotive Reports estimated GM Jan- 
uary production at 47% of the indus 
trv—it mav still have to settle for less 


output than in 1953 
market forecast at the 
tice said that approximat 
cars and trucks will be bi 
Depending on the truch 


somewhere 


The season starts 


5.5-million cars. In 


out 2,799,615 cars; 


side of the 


1954 


between 5 


1953 
$5 


I 


estimat 


about 2.5-million cars. 


Despite 


current 


indi 


sales downturn, Curtice 


The billion-dollar expansio 
for the next two vears (BW 


pl7) means a 


20% 


1k 


‘ 


mncrease 


of each of the five car di 


alone signals rough weath 


GM's competitors. 
But none of them, parti 
is throwing in the towel 
each has a new model to | 
the chicf talking point 


cars, turn the 


page 


when 


; 








The wrap-around windshield, shown here 
on Buick, is also a feature of Oldsmobile 
and Cadillac, By next year, it’s expected to be almost universal. 





boosted to the level of the hood is 


shown here on Mercury. 


has had it for years; it also appears on Ford. 


For the 1954 Models, 


Packard 








































































































MODEL STUDEBAKER HUDSON WILLYS WILLYS 
CHEVROLET FORD 6 PLYMOUTH FORD 8 CHAMPION JeT LARK ACE PC DODGE 6 
PRICE RANGE $1,680 — $1,700 — $1,760 — $1,780 — $1,800 — $1,860 — Price not Price not $2 $2,000 — 
(Sedan Delivered at Factory) | 91-880 $1,900 $1950 $1,970 $2,000 $2,000 Available | Avuilable $2 $2,130 
Horsepower] 125. ~ 118= 100 130— O— | Ihe 90— ae - 
ENGINE | up 14 (no change) up 20 vp 1S | upl0 up 15 up 25 up 7 
al biionsqsaieibetneceutip-acsienonrsceliibinali beaeenetninces od | 
Compression Ratio y 5.1 7.2: 7.451 7.2:1 5:1 7.5:1 7.3:1 
(was 7.1) (was 7.0) | (nochange) | (nochange) | (was 7.0) (no change) | (was6.9) | (no change) “ (was 7.0) 
Automatic] $145 a | No price 
Transmission $178 $184 (semi-auto. ) $184 $216 $178 i set $189 
Power aa i No price 
EXTRAS Steering] $134 $134 $139 $134 $160 a EM, eee] set $ $177 
(Price) Power! No price 
Brokes set $40 $40 $36 
Air No price No price No price 
Conditioning set set set 
machin | AS Mok aE 
SS) SSeenee Gt 
MODEL NASH HUDSON | OLDSMOBILE BUICK CHRYSLER DE soTO BUICK | mue PACKARD 
AMBASSADOR | SUPER WASP | SUPER 88 & 98 CENTURY WINDSOR : 8 SUPER | HORN CLIPPER 
PRICE RANGE $2,410 — $2,480 — 4 $2,690 — 
(Sedan Delivered at Factory) $2,590 $2,460 $2,800 $2,520 $2,560 $2,670 $2,710 | $2 $2,800 
Horsepower 1307 10 185— 200 19 170 _ 
ENGINE up 10 up 13 up 20 (new model) _|_(ne change) up 10 Re sd vp 18 of RR up 5 : 
Compression Ratio 74:1 7.03 8.25:1 9 5.5 7.0:1 7.5.1 re 
(was 7.3) (was 6,7) (was 8.1) (new model) (no change) (wes 7.1) (was 8.0) / (was (no change) 
Automatic & 
Transmission $178 $178 $178 $192 $189 $189 $192 $1 $199 
Power 
EXTRAS Steering $149 $177 $134 $134 $177 $177 $134 $17 $177 E 
—————~ —+ 
(Price) Power 
Brakes $39 $42.80 $49 $49 $36 $36 $49 le $42 $43 
be 2 me ie . _ 
Conditioning set $594 $594 $642 $642 $594 $647 
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flattened out is modeled here on th: 


Packard 


DECK Clipper. Pioneered by Packard, it has b 
taken up by the GM line and the Lincoln in modified form 
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ENDER BREAK 
(above), Buick, Cadillac. 
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fender 
GM uses most style 


is a 


emphasizing the now-inte 
feature of 
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Eye Appeal and Style stor continues on pave 32 
% { Oe: 
NASH COMMANDER &| NASH UICK OLDSMOB KAISE | 
RAMBLER | PONTIAC 8 | DODGE 8 |LAND CRUISER |STATESMAN | MERCURY | SPECIAL WASP fe | pe soto 6 | sptciai | MANHATTAN 
7 -_—e- © 
$2,000— | $2,100— | $2,170— | $2,180— | $2,180— | $2,250— Price not | Price not 
$2,180 $2,300 $2,370 $2,400 $2,360 $2,330 $2,260 $2,260 $2,330 $2,380 Available Available 
j 
4 
90— 127- 140 & 150 120 G7 61> 150— 1247 7 116 oe hee 
up 5 up? wid (no change) up 10 up 36 up 25 Ly bp ko (no change) | (nochange) | up 22 
ndiabeapainens be —s PRS SM —— : 
7.4 7.734 75:1 7.51 | } 7.5 | 8.1;3 7.0: 25: 7.0:1 7.3:1 i 7.3:) 
(was? 95) (was 6.8) (was 7.1) (was 7.0) L (was 7.45) (was 32) | (was 7.0) (ware?) (wos 8.4) | (no change) | (no change no change 
| } No price No price 
$178 $178 $189 - $226 $178 $189 $192 $178 $178 / $189 set set 
| No price No price 
$134 $177 $160 _ $139 ~— | = 84h |_ 831388 | $177 $134 $177 set set 
/ | No price No price 
$49 $36 | $39 | $41 | $49 $42 $49 $36 set set 
No price No price No price } 
$594 $642 set set set $594 $394 | ($642 
Bee : E 
’ CHRYSLER 
ROADMASTER NEW YORKER CAVALIER LINCOLN PATRICIAN CADILLAC j iMPERIAL 1 
$3,520 — 34 $3,930 — 
$3,270 $3,230 ~ $3,340 $3,710 $3,890 $4,650 $4,260 
200- 195 & 23 195 205 ; - 07 ™ 
up 12 up tie up 5 (no change) 2352 up 20 up 55 
inom ecniigtieinepvei a 4 
8.5:1 7.5:1 8.0:1 8.0:1 ey, 8.25:1 75:1 
(no change) (no change) | (no change) (no change) (was 410) (no change) no change 
Included in Included in Included in Included in Included in mete: 
price of car price of car $199 price of car price of car price of car price of car 
Included in included in included in 
price of car $177 $177 $155 $177 price of cor price of car 
Included in ie . included in 
$49 price of car / $43 $43 $43 - $47 price of cor 
+- — ~ —- + 
$594 $642 $647 No price set $647 $620 $642 
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Auto Models 


(Story starts on page 30) 


“The customer doesn’t buy for 
quality any more,” said the sales man- 
ager of one of the Big Three auto divi- 
sions in an unguarded moment. “He 
buys for looks.” 

Whether or not all auto executives 

would be as frank, their 1954 models 
indicate substantial agreement. Style’s 
the thing. Brand-new mechanical fea- 
tures are few, led by completely new 
engines in the Ford and Mercury. 
There have been changes in front end 
suspension, engineering refinements. 
* More Horses—Horsepower is still 
going up, along with compression ra- 
tios (see chart), in the face of repeated 
and long disclaimers by industry engi- 
neers that there is any “horsepower 
race.” You get better acceleration, say 
the engineers, with higher horsepower; 
this makes it safer for you to pass. You 
also get better hill-climbing perform- 
ance 

Higher-octane fuels give more power; 
but you need higher compression to 
take best advantage of these fuels. The 
fuels cost more, but with a higher horse- 
power engine, you now can cruise more 
economically at, say, 40 mph. than you 
could a few years ago at 30 mph. What 
isn’t talked about so loudly is that you 
need more horsepower with an auto- 
matic transmission and for some op- 
tional equipment, such as air pe 
tioning. 
¢ Prices Static—Prices of. the 1954 
models are in the same general range 
as in 1953. 

The prices on the chart are the cost 
at the factory, including federal taxes 
and dealer handling charges (generally 
$10 to $25) for four-door sedans with- 
out radio, heaters, or other extra equip- 
ment. Hardtops, convertibles, station 
wagons, and other special models run 
several hundred dollars ‘higher. Radio 
and heater will run about $150 total. 

To get a better idea of what a 1954 
car would cost you, use the price range 
in the chart and add_ transportation 
costs and state and local taxes. Trans- 
portation charges vary greatly according 
to area, weight, and whether the car 
moves by rail, water, or truck. Close to 
the factory, cost may be as little as $20. 
It also can range up to $200. 
¢ Eye Appeal—Generally <p car 
salesmen in 1954 won't try to sell you 
on what’s under the hood or what a 
bargain you're getting. Most likely the 
salesman will tell you what a beauty 
it is. For the notable changes over 
1953 models are for eye-eppeal, led by 
the completely new body designs of 
the Buick, Oldsmobile, and Cadillac. 

The drawing shows the four main 
features of 1954 style, and what likely 


32 


will be the style for some time ahead: 
high front fenders on the same level 
as the engine hood; longer, lower ap- 
pearance, achieved by a gentle down- 
ward sweep of the door line (called “belt 
line’) from front to back—necessitating 
in the case of Buick, Olds, and Cadillac 
an upswept line to the rear fender; a 
flattened rear deck trunk cover; integral 
rear fenders. 

Perhaps the most striking change in 
1954 styling is the “wrap-around” wind- 
shield of the Buick (cover), Olds, and 
Cadillac. This is designed to give the 
driver greater visibility and cut down 
even more the size of the front door 
post. This is almost certain to be a fea- 
ture in all future cars. It’s not a new 
idea; an engineer of an independent 
company remarks somewhat resignedly 
that he had it planned for 1951 models, 
“but we can’t afford to be first with 
something as radical as that.” 
¢ Need for Volume—What he means 
is this: The wrap-around windshield is 
expensive—if an independent did it first, 
it probably would increase the price of 
the car. GM’s volume will bring the 
“oy down to acceptable limits for all 
xy the time other car manufacturers 
are ready to use the wrap-around. 

That’s why 1955 cars of all manufac- 
turers most likely will trend toward the 
1954 Buick, Olds, and Cadillac styling. 
With the exception of the windshield, 
few of the features are brand-new. Pack- 
ard, for one, has used the flattened rear 
deck and high front fenders for several 
years. But the GM line is the first to 
incorporate all the features other manu- 
facturers have used piecemeal from time 
to time. 

There’s a dark horse in the styling 
race: the transparent roof section in 
some hardtop models of Ford and Mer- 
cury. Ford is being careful and is pro- 
graming only about 25,000 of these in 
its entire million-plus output, but it’s 
the kind of gimmick that could set a 
new style trend. 
¢ More Extras—Another trend in 1954 
cars is the availability of more extras. 
You can get electric window lifts, for 
instance, m a Ford (for about $100). 
Pontiac claims a front seat with 360 
different positions (for about $40). For 
the first time the Chrysler line—except 
Plymouth—offers a fully automatic 
transmission. No low- or medium-price 
car this year is offering an automatic 
transmission as standard equipment, 
but the price of the feature, as well 
as of power steering and power brakes, 
has been reduced. 

Inside you can get seat coverings in 
nearly any color and material, “har- 
monized” with exterior colors. Syn- 
thetic fibers have almost completely 
replaced fabric—and with their claims 
of being washable and nearly wear- 
roof put a big question mark over the 
scan of the seat-cover business. 


Seaway ... 


. . - along the St. Law- 
rence, dreamed of for 20 
years, seems about to be- 
come a reality at last. 


Once again, the 20-y« lream of a 
St. Lawrence Seaway shows signs of 
coming true. The Administration has 
endorsed the project a thoroughly 
useful one for defens« Last 
week, the Senate passed a measure that 
would let the U.S erate with 
Canada on the seaway. Now, the dream 
is in the hands of the House 

Its chances there are neither excep- 
tionally good nor excepfionally bad. It 
will probably get a friendly reception 
in the Public Works Committee, which 
is headed by one of the seaway’s most 
active cheerleaders in the House—Re- 

ublican Rep. George A. Dondero of 

Michigan. But it may run into trouble 
in the powerful Rules Committee, 
chairman of which is Republican Rep. 
Leo E. Allen. Allen co: from Illi 
nois, where railroad terests are 
strongly opposed to tl way. His 
committee, if it choos in refuse to 
let the bill go to the House floor 

The bill will also h to contend 
with Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
Atlantic port cities stand to lose busi- 
ness if the seaway is built, and Martin 
comes from Massachus« Martin is 
unlikely to help the bill h the floor, 
and he’s unlikely to giv than 
lukewarm support if it d 
¢ The Dream—The bil 
Congress, as similar bill 
many times before. But f 
of view of its proponent 
Canadians—-the dream 
abandon. It envisions iterway that 
will let seagoing ships sail clear from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Great Lakes, 
in the heart of the North American 
continent. 
¢ Power—Closely 
of a seaway is the idea of 
Canadian hydroelectric 
on the St. Lawrence. 

The power project is | 
to reality than the seawa 
the Federal Power Comm 
permission to the Nev 
Power Authority to build the 
portion of the power installation. Pre- 
viously, the federal mment had 
toyed with the idea of king on the 

ower project itself. With FPC’s move 
Lost summer, Washington dropped out 
of the act. 

But private interest In’t. Private 
power men contested F'P' ction, and 
the case is now being fought in U.S. 
circuit court. A expected 
any week. 


irposes 


t more 


may die in 
have done 
ym the point 
particularly 
too good to 


related to the idea 
1 joint U.S. 
ower project 
f a step closer 
Last summer 

ion granted 
York State 
U.S. 
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@ Noon or midnight the loading area of this 
Ryerson plant looks much the same because we 
work ’round the clock to make sure that you 
get Ryerson Steel when you need it. Carbon 


steel, alloy steel, stainless—every kind is on 
hand, in practically every shape and size. Your 
requirements can be set down where you want 
them, quickly, cut to size and ready for imme- 
diate use. Just call the nearest Ryerson plant. 





~ a RYERSON 
STEEL 


ee  O 


PLANTS AT: NEW YORK e@ BOSTON e@ PHILADELPHIA @ CHARLOTTE, N. C 
CINCINNATI! ¢ CLEVELAND e DETROIT © PITTSBURGH © BUFFALO ¢« CHICAG 
MILWAUKEE e@ ST. LOUIS e LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO @ SPOKANE e SEATTLE 


RYERSON 

















Is high productivity 
the key to your 


company’s leadership? 


Do you depend on the modernity of your manufac- 
turing equipment to enable you to meet competition 
and make a profit? 


Is it true in your business that an average age of 
over five years in the age of production equipment 
is a danger signal? 


Of all the New Britain Machines for Making 
Progress, none is more widely used by industrial 
leaders to modernize production standards than 
New Britain’s line of precision Boring and Turning 
machines. 


These relatively small, very fast, completely auto- 
matic machines are adaptable to the mass pro- 
duction of an almost unlimited variety of contoured 
metal turning and boring work. 


They combine just about everything production 
engineers look for in modern equipment — adapta- 
bility, ease of tooling, economy of operating 
personnel, simplicity, absolute accuracy, ability to 
positively repeat from piece to piece, and elimina- 
tion of finishing operations. 

In many plants which are a by-word for pro- 
duction efficiency, New Britain Boring machines 
have proved a logical first step toward improving 
over-all productivity. 

May we mail you “24 COST CUTTING yond 
which should suggest some of the many possibilities 
of these machines in your plant? 


Machines For Making Progress . . . 


AUTOMATIC BAR AND CHUCKING MACHINES 
PRECISION BORING MACHINES 


LUCAS HORIZONTAL BORING, DRILLING AND MILLING MACHINES 


NEW BRITAIN #§6F4# COPYING LATHES 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 

















BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Coffee probe: The Fed Trade Com- 
mission is investigating ibilities of 
monopolistic practice a use of sky 
rocketing coffee prices (BW —Jan.16’54, 
p72). President Eisenhower said the 
ore would give partic ittention to 
utures trading. Meanwhile, there is 
talk in Congress of putting coffee trad- 
ing under the Commodity Exchange 
Authority. And South American grow- 
ers are setting up junkets to convince 
customers that the soa prices aren't 
their fault. 

a 
Hotter gasoline race (BW —Jan.16'54, 
p30) got a new entry ien Atlantic 
Refining Co. gave adva notice of 
a new fuel claiming appreciably 
higher” octane rating than its compet- 
tors. Still unnamed, t fuel is ex- 
pected on the market vei yon. Atlan- 
tic is producing the new gas by an 
expensive catalytic process based on 
platinum, instead of by the usual addi- 
tives. 

@ 
Batteries fueled by rad tive material 
and capable of delivering small quanti- 
ties of electricity continuously for dec- 
ades may come out of RCA research on 
transistors. Radioac tive eT? always 
shows up as a small flow of very high- 
voltage particles. The RCA device 
utilizes a newly disc d ability of 
transistors to step this energy down to 
a usable flow of low-voltage current. 
As yet, only about | f the energy 
released can be captured 

e 
Antitrust charges: The Federal Trade 
Commission has leveled monopoly 
charges against Luria B & Co. and 
a subsidiary in the sellin t scrap stecl. 
Hearing will begin in April on the 
charges, which also na U.S. Steel 
and 15 other steel companies . The 
Justice Dept. has filed price-fixing 
charges against the big f of the U.S. 
pencil industry—Ameri Lead Pencil 
Co., Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Eagle 
Pencil Co., and Eberhard Faber Pencil 
Co. 

* 
A business loans pool is the RFC’s new 
device for getting banks to buy up its 
$100-million in loans t ll concerns. 
In effect, the RFC w ake all its 
multitude of little loa: to one pie, 
and sell slices of the individual 
banks. 

* 
Machine tool orders 1 up mod 
erately in January aft November 
December slump, the try reports 
Orders are said to be 1 i 10% to 
25% ahead of the ally low” 
levels of late 1953 
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Do you want a new typewriter 
for a penny a day? 


‘e 


: 
: 
: 
| 
ca 
J 


That is the cost per machine 
when you trade in at 5 years instead of 10 
for NEW ROYAL STANDARDS! 


New Royal Standards will give you 
. .increased typing production, cleaner-looking, better-groomed 
letters, memos and reports. 


.-. higher office morale and better employee relations—intan 
gibles that are hard to define but mighty apparent when 
missing. 

From new Royal Standards you will get 

...the finest, most rugged precision writing machines built 
They take less time out for repairs, too. 

... the typewriters preferred 214 to 1 by people who typ« 


With no obligation you can have a Royal Representative bring 
a new Royal to your office and show you how it works . . . explain 
to you the details of the 1-cent-a-day story. 


He’s listed in the x 
CALL YOUR ROYAL REPRESENTATIVE Classified Telephone ROYAL 
Directory 





icc JOHNSON’S WAX 
“dynamic form” adds new evidence to 
Shapes piping the efficiency record of 
to new demands Jenkins Valves 


2, 
f JOHNSON WAX TOWER 
Architect: RANK LLOYD WRIGHT 
General Contractors: WILTSCRECK ANI 


Consulting, Mechanical Engineers: 
SAMUEL R. LEWIS & ASSOCIATE 


Piping Contractor: JOuN FEINER PLUMBING 


Symbolic of the advanced design principles 
that guided the building of the Johnson's 
Wax Administration and Research Center 
at Racine, Wisconsin, is the world-famed 
core-supported Research and Development 
Tower. Designed by Frank Lloyd Wright, 
this modern, 14-story laboratory provides 
every facility known to science for the con- 
tinuous development and improvement of 
Johnson’s Wax products. 


The efficient use of space to provide open, well-lighted 
working areas in modern industrial structures necessitates 
careful planning of various plant service lines. In the world- 
famed Johnson's “Heliolab”, for example, all piping and 
duct systems are standardized vertically in a single central 
shaft measuring 13 feet in diameter. Thus, pipelines serving 
plumbing and heating, air-conditioning, and all apparatus 
supply needs are confined to a minimum of space. Direct 
takeoffs at each of the 14 operating floors eliminate the 
complex hookups usually found in laboratory buildings. For a new addition to the wax manufacturing building, 


More than 1700 valves are used in tower service lines. ment secant enlargement of the Johnson's Wox plent, 
, : Jenkins Valves were again chosen. Above they are 
To assure trouble-free operation of such unique and dese th © Greene: piping hechup which woples row 


closely coordinated facilities, all components were selected materials to a series of mixing kettles. Piping contractor 
on the basis of proved dependability, safety, and long-range for the new addition wos Advance Heating Company, 
maintenance economy. Johnson's Wax engineers had first nan we 

hand evidence of the high rating of Jenkins Valves from 

previous installations in plant and office buildings. 


This confidence in the demonstrated extra measure of 


efficiency aad economy provided by Jenkins Valves is shared a SaAb.S 4 
by plant operating managements in every type of industry. 4 | N ‘ 


Despite this extra value, you pay no more for Jenkins Valves. ee v08 rae pramone nies 


For new installations, for all replacements, let the Jenkins a Oe Re itd 
Diamond be your guide to lasting valve economy. Jenkins ee en DD % tess 
Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17. a ae pontine Brey 


Sold through Leading Industrial Distributors Everywhere 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


WASHINGTON Political maneuvering against Eisenhower is showing up in Congres 

BUREAU Although the session still is less than a month old, you can begin to sex 

JAN. 30, 1954 where the Democrats will make their major attacks. The big plum thi 
year is House and Senate control, which the voters will award, com 
November. The opposition to the Administration is building its hopes o 
the issue of GOP favoritism for business at the expense of the farmers and 
workers. 





BUSIN Taxes are a good example of how the wind is blowing. Who gets (1 
A ESS WEEK cuts will be built into a big issue for the fall campaigning. 


Eisenhower’s revisions lean toward business, on the assumption tha 
if the profit incentive is there, business will lay out the capital and mak: 
SERVICE jobs for a rising working force, and pay good wages. 
But the Democrats aren’t buying this. They are building up a reco 
to show that they would give a larger share of the $1.5-billion of cuts | 
individuals—voters—and to more people than Eisenhower proposed. 


Note the vote on personal exemptions. The House Ways & Means Coin 
mittee is working behind closed doors. But decisions get out. 


Eisenhower wants to keep the $600 personal exemption. The reason 
ing is that it’s good to keep the tax base broad. Then some 50-miilion ‘ax 
payers are aware of government costs. 


The Democrats want an increase. They proposed it in the committe: 
and lost on a straight party vote, 15-to-10. 


But it’s still an issue. The real showdown will come on the House 
floor, when members must answer the roll call—go on record. In an election 
year, with the House so closely divided, the Democrats might upset tl. 
GOP. 


The same issue is being raised on working mothers. Eisenhower wou! 
give an extra allowance for the care of small children where the wido 
or widower, must work. The Democrats made an unsuccessful try in « 
mittee to extend this to all working mothers. They will try it again on th: 
floor. It’s the popular idea—hard, politically, to stand up against 


Then there’s the relief from the double tax on dividends. Corpora 
profits now are taxed as income to the company, 52%, then dividends pai 
out of profits after taxes are taxed as income to shareholders. 


Eisenhower would give dividend receivers a tax credit, starting no 
The credit would inmerease later, with the result that three years hence 
stockholders would be relieved of $1-billion in taxes. 


The Democrats are picturing this as favoritism for the capitalists 
a cut for investment income, unearned income, as against money worked 
for in office and factory jobs. Watch for a move to revive the old earne 
income credit—exemption for part of wages and salaries. 


—o— 


Eisenhower's really big tax revision—on depreciation—wil! be fired on 
too. The theory behind it is that business will invest much more freely 
the chances of recovering a capital outlay, free of taxes, are made bette: 
His idea is to permit a faster tax write-off than is allowed under prese: 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continues 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
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rules, which make depreciation correspond to the estimated useful life 
the asset. What he proposes is a stepped-up write-off in the early yea: 
of useful life. 


—-e@ — 


Politics are showing up in the debt-ceiling issue, too. Eisenhower « 
get by under the present $275-billion ceiling until after midyear. Then, ! 
deficit will be knocking against the roof. 


The ceiling will be raised ultimately. But it won’t go up to the $29 
billion Eisenhower and Treasury Secretary Humphrey want. The line t! 
Democrats are taking is this: The GOP promised to balance the budget. \\ 
get the blame for the high level of spending. If the budget were balanced 
the debt ceiling wouldn't have to go up. So, we will only put it up a 
at a time. That way, if the Republicans don’t make gocd on their prom 
of a balanced budget, we will keep the issue constantly alive—‘“two-! 
them to death, with ceiling increases too small for their deficits.” 


—e-- 


Defeat of the Bricker amendment on treaty making will leave sca: 
Its most ardent Senate backers were Republicans of the extreme ri: 
wing. They resent Eisenhower's direct intervention, which cost them ma: 
votes. The compromise offered—a ban on treaties contravening the Con: 
tution—didn’t satisfy them. The threat now is to make trouble on oth: 
issues. 


Note the new tariff powers proposed for the President in the rep: 
this week by the Randall Commission (page 118). 


Cuts could be made unilaterally—without concessions to this count: 
as under the old Hull reciprocal doctrine. Reductions could go to a | 
50% of the 1945 basic level on items that are not imported in substan 
volume. And any tariffs now over 50% on an ad valorem basis could be « 
back to that level. 


But the Randall recommendations face tough going. There’s supp: 
for the general idea of increasing foreign trade. But when it gets down 
the specific issue of where tariffs are to be cut at the expense of domes! 
business, Congress will balk. The first reaction to the program is th 
Eisenhower will do well if he can get a simple extension of the old recip: 
cal trade agreement act, now in effect. 


The renegotiation law will be continued, for at least another year. 


Higher postal rates are getting strong backing from the Administ: 
tion. Congress is reluctant in an election year, for a rate rise is nothi 
short of a higher tax on mail users. But it may be pushed into action. 


Eisenhower is betting this will be a good business year. His rep: 
to Congress on the economic outlook (page 25) pictures the soft sp 
showing up in business as an inventory adjustment. It forecasts renewa! 
the growth trend in business, encouraged by his legislative program. 


What if he is wrong? The promise is that the government will use ev: 
means at its command, if necessary, to maintain production and jobs. 1! 
would mean more spending, more tax cuts, easier credit to back up | 
tax and housing “incentives” now pending before Congress. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST CIRCUIT BREAKER, this 80-ton 330,000-volt unit for the | 
age transmission network guards the highest power concentration known 


Another year of electrical progress opens 
new opportunities for American industry 


General Electric reports to business management on a few 
product developments and engineering achievement of 1953 


The developments pictured on the 
following pages will play a major part 
in raising America’s living standards. 
They will help meet the accelerated 
growth of electric utilities—improve 
the productivity and products of 
factories, mines, farms—-promote new 
transportation records of speed and 


safety—or contribute to strengther 

ing the nation’s defense program 
As General Electric enters its s¢ 

75 years of electrical progress, we v 

provide you with even better se 

We hope these developments v 

gest to you possible applications 

your own business. 
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NEW TRANSFORMER DESIGN FOR IMPROVED PERFORMANCE. Ke- G-E power transformers rated 500 kva and below is made possible 


duced size and weight, improved performance, of all single-phase by a new wound-core design using pre-formed, pr« 


1953 advances in G-E power equipment 


OUT OF DARKNESS. New fluorescent street-lighting luminaire gives GIANT POWER TRANSFORMERS SHIPPED. Two 175 
glareless visibility; new street-lighting transformers offer more transformers shipped in 1953 weighed 70,000 lb. les 
accurate regulation, faster response; two new vehicle-actuated units of half the rating shipped three years ago to sa 
traffic controllers automatically adjust signals to traffic flow. dramatizing G-E progress in cutting transformer siz 





ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF 1953 


KEEPING ELECTRICITY YOUR BIGGEST BARGAIN. Two 
145,000-kw turbines, operating at initial steam temperature 
and pressure of 1100 F and 2350 psig, were installed. Use of 
higher temperatures and pressures has increased the kilowatt- 
hour output of coal by 6624 percent in the last 25 years, 


NEW HIGH IN POWER TRANSFORMER PERFORMANCE. A new metho: 
using electro-magnetic models for determining transient voltages 
large power transformers during the design stage, makes possible n 
effective use of insulation materials and thus significant size an 
reductions, without reducing transformer reliability 


| 


cut generation and distribution costs 


New G-E distribution 


General Electric’s first direct-cooled 
generator rotor was installed in a 
100,000-kw turbine-generator at a 
large eastern power station. Much 
work at General Electric centers on 
methods of direct gas cooling of gener- 
ator fields and gas and liquid cooling 
of armatures. These developments, 
by making possible greater output 
from the same frame sizes, will be a 
significant answer to the electric 
utility industry’s demands for larger 
units and lower operating costs. An- 
other interesting event of 1953 was 
the installation of three General 
Electric 216,176-kva turbine-genera- 
tors, largest of their kind ever built, 
to supply power for part of the na- 
tion’s atomic energy program. And a 
new $3,500,000 turbine-development 
laboratory is being built to help 
improve turbine-component design 
for more efficient use of steam in 
power generation, 


The largest circuit breakers G.E. has 
ever built—66 of them—began rolling 
off production lines for the nation’s 
highest voltage (330,000 volts) trans- 
mission network. These breakers can 
interrupt 25,000,000 kva in 1/20 
of a second, enough capacity to pro- 
tect the highest power concentration 
known today. And a new $1,500,000 
sound-testing laboratory, started in 
1953, will study sonic characteristics 
of large General Electric power trans- 
formers to make them better neigh- 
bors in residential areas. 


transformers 
have “all-purpose” terminals to 
handle connections of either alum 
num or copper. During 1953, Gene: 
Electric shipped its 5-millionth dis 
tribution transformer. A new light 
ning arrester began appearing on 
7200- and 7620-volt G-E pole-typ« 
distribution transformers, designed to 
help prevent circuit grounding. An 
other step toward a complete line of 
General Electric Type I-50 watthous 
meters was taken with the develop 
ment of an I-5(: universal meter in 
corporating latest design features for 
greater accuracy. 
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DELIVERING STEEL AT 80 MPH. A new 7000-fpm rolling mill, 
system-engineered by General Electric and similar to the one 
above, delivered marketable steel on its first day of operation. 
Also, G-E engineers helped convert the world’s fastest reversing 
blooming mill to electric drive in a record 744 days. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR GAS TURBINES. Since this application 
for gas-pipeline pumping, new uses have been found for the gas 
turbine. The first installation in a petro-chemical plant was made 
by General Electric in 1953; it is also being used for power 
generation, locomotives, and field gas repressuring systems. 


GIANT MACHINES HARNESSED WITH TAPE. Large machines 
like this one—which can manufacture an entire airplane wing 
in one operating cycle-can now operate far more efficiently 
Record-playback control directs all movements of the machine 
automatically from mation recorded on magnetic tape. 


Clea® “55” 


NEW MOTOR MILESTONE. General Electric’s n: 
motors are smaller, up to 40 per cent lighter fi ume ratings. 


The complete line of dripproof, enclosed, and g: rs features 
a silicone coating to virtually eliminate insulat lure due to 
moisture, and a sonant design that reduces mot se levels 
*Reg. Trade-mark of General Electric Company. 


~ 


REVOLUTIONARY ARC WELDING EQUIPMENT. N 
tric Fillerarc equipment for consumable ele 
welding now makes reliable, high-speed wel 
stainless steel, copper, nickel, and othe: 
reality, also permits wider application of th« 


General Elec- 

















ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF 1953 


Nien 


MOVING 1500-POUND BOULDERS. The world’s largest hydraulic pipe- 
line dredge, capable of digging and disposing of 1500-pound boulders, 


went into service during 1953. System-engineered by Canadian Gens 
al Electric, it is powered by a G-E 8000-hp wound-rotor 


Greater use of electricity in 1953 paved 
way for new production techniques 


In the last six years, the productivity 
of the average American worker has 
risen by 20 percent, due largely to the 
tremendous increase in industry’s use 
of electric power. And, with the indi- 
vidual worker now using electricity at 
an average rate of 16,000 kilowatt- 
hours per year, the electrical “con- 
tent” of the average industrial prod 
uct has increased 24 per cent during 
this same period. 


A trend towards increased operating 
speeds exists in practically every 
industry today. Paper machines can 
deliver lightweight products at 3500- 
feet-per-minute. New machine tools 
can cut metal some four times faster 
than in pre-war days. Newspaper 
presses have stepped up delivery 
speeds to 60,000 newspapers per hour. 
And rolling mills are driven to deliver 
cold strip steel at 80-miles-per-hour. 


A few General Electric developments 
of 1953 to help keep pace with this 
trend included a new miniature induc- 


tion motor to meet requirements of 
business machine manufacturers; a 
completely new line of fractional- 
horsepower motors—over 100 differ- 
ent models up to 50 percent smaller 
and lighter for the same horsepower 
ratings. By contrast, rolling-mill drives 
totalling 31,000-hp for a hot-strip fin- 
ishing mill and wind-tunnel drives up 
to 300,000 hp for a single tunnel are 
being built, New control devices in- 
cluded an electronic relay with high 
resistance sensitivity for more ac- 
curate control of small motors. 

In the paper industry, the first appli- 
cation of a motor as a direct drive for 
a paper dryer was made in 1953. Five 
new models of General Electric rapid- 


start ballasts, used in conjunction with 
rapid-start lamps, provide nearly in 
stantaneous, blinkless starts. A gag: 
was developed to measure the width 
of speeding hot steel strip, promising 
a major reduction in the amount of 
trimming necessary—saving scrap 
losses. 

High-speed computers were used even 
more extensively in 1953 by General 
Electric to study electrical systems 
before they are installed. Computers 
are also be ingused to help solve com 
plex design problems like those en 
countered in the manufacture of 
large steam turbine-generators, trans 
formers, switchgear, jet engines, con 
trol systems. 
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USEFUL POWER FROM THE ATOM. As a step in harnessing atomic power, waste SUPERSONIC WIND BLASTS. F 45,000-hp 
heat developed in atomic reactors will be put to use for the first time in this country motors were delivered by Gene Electric to 
for heating buildings. General Electric continued development of nuclear engines the NACA to power supersoni ts of air for 
for both submarines and airplanes as two of its most vital projects. research in aircraft, guided m 


ign. 


Continue 


MAXIMUM TRACTION FOR LOCOMOTIVES. When locomotive wheels spin during 
high-speed operation or starting, traction motors may be damaged. New G-E system 
automatically indicates when motor overspeeds, removes power, reapplies it after 
wheel slip is corrected. This device also indicates wheel slide during braking. 


MOST POWERFUL SHIP PROPULSION UNITS. The United States Navy’s most power- 


ful aircraft carrier, the ‘USS Saratoga,”’ will be propelled by four General Electric 
steam turbine gear units—most powerful marine drive ever built. 


ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF 1953 


while, it was announced during 1953 that a 100 per cent increase in 
life expectancy of the General Electric J47 jet engine assured savings 
of $100-million to the United States Air Force—a savings which 
will be passed on to the American taxpayer. 


MOST POWERFUL G-E PRODUCTION JET ENGINE. The new General 
Electric J73 aircraft jet engine found its first use in the North 
American F-86H. This engine develops far more thrust, yet has 
about the same frame size as its famous predecessor, the J47. Mean- 


-E research and product developments 


and, air, sea transport in 1953 





Highlights for 1953 included development by 
G-E engineers of a rocket propulsion motor 
capable of producing over 20,000 pounds of 
thrust. Production began on what is probably 
the smallest d-c motor ever built by General 
Electric—rated .002 horsepower and con- 
trolled by the output of two tiny vacuum 
tubes. It will be used in the electrical systems 
of modern bombers. A new high-performance 
aircraft-generator system helps provide maxi- 
mum power protection for both military and 
commercial aircraft. A mass flowmeter system 
was also developed to measure accurately the 
fuel consumption rate of jet aircraft engines, 
vital in flight computations. A new flight- 
control system was also developed to help 
meet the needs of faster, higher-performance 
aircraft to be produced in 1955. 


On the sea, a new automatic control system 
for submarines was developed, produced, and 
successfully tested. Work continued on a 
prototype atomic power plant for the sul 
marine ‘Sea Wolf.” And four propulsion 
steam-turbine gear units—-most powerful of 
their type—were ordered by the U.S. Nav 
for its newest aircraft carrier, ‘‘USS Saratoga 


On land, G.E. shipped the world’s largest 
diesel-electric mine locomotive for unde 
ground service. Weighing 40 tons and rated 
420 horsepower, it possesses unique feature: 
to allow efficient operation and maximum 
maneuverability. G.E. also shipped the world’: 
largest electric mine locomotive to a Penn 
sylvania coal mine. This unit weighs 50 ton 
and has a rating of 600 horsepower. 
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WHAT'S AHEAD FOR THE ATOM? This 18-story-high sphere, 
completed in 1953, will be used for testing the prototype of an 
atomic power plant designed by G.E. for the U.S. Navy submarine 
“Sea Wolf.’ Experience gained from this type of research has 
accelerated the development of atomic power for peacetime uses. 


HIGHER-VOLTAGE POWER TRANSMISSION? Transmission equip- 
ment now in use can handle up to 330,000 volts. The growing need 
for electricity will force an ever-greater concentration of generating 
capacity and higher voltages. If higher-voltage transmission is 


it) -5 


7 er 


NEW ERA FOR POWER GENERATION? G.E. has contracted to build 
a steam turbine-generator to operate at 4500 pounds initial steam 
pressure, twice as great as any unit now in operation, and at initial 
temperature of 1150 F. This daring forward step will permit a new 
standard of efficiency in the generation of electric power. 


* 
~ 


PROGRESSIVE AND ACCELERATED AUTOMATION OF AMERICA’S 
FACTORIES? With the automatic factory already here in some in- 
dustries, acceleration of this trend will make the mills and mines of 
tomorrow even more dependent on electric pewer in order to meet 


needed, General Electric will be able to build the equipment. 


their growing needs 


and do it competitively 


How the electrical industry will serve you tomorrow 


General Electric looks forward to helping you 
raise your operating efficiency, supply your expanding markets 


To meet the nation’s growing power 
needs, the electrical industry is setting 
an example of engineering enterprise 
and financial daring. By 1954, the 
nation’s private utilities will have in- 
vested $18 billion since World War II. 
Installed capacity of electric utilities is 
expected to rise from 76 million kilo- 
watts in 1951 to 159 million kilowatts 
in 1961—more than double. In other 
words, the electrical industry is ex- 
pected to grow more in the next ten 
years than it has in the last 75 years. 


General Electric, for example, has an- 
nounced plans for more research lab- 
oratories, besides many new manu- 
facturing facilities begun or completed 
during 1953. One laboratory will be for 
the development of metallurgical ma- 
terials, another for fundamental work 
in the field of combustion. Both will be 
part of G.E.’s multi-million dollar 
Research Laboratory in Schenectady. 
By the end of 1954 G.E. will have in- 
vested over $1 billion in new plants and 
equipment since the end of World War 


II, a figure which includes a new sound- 
testing laboratory |{ power trans 
formers and a $3,500,000 turbine- 
development laborat 

We at General Electric 
continue working 

“thinking big’’ about 
ever your business, whatever your 
needs in electrical equipment, call your 
local G-E Apparatus Sales Representa- 
tive early in the “‘idea’’ stage of your 
project. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 354 


invite you to 
with us in 
the future. What 


(Mggue 03 our most important product 
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Soft Drinks: 


@ Tradition-flouting Walter Mack led the way. His 


revolution aims at bypassing the regional bottler, eliminating 


the problem of deposits and returns on containers. 


@ On both coasts, the market in canned soft drinks 


is growing fast, though there still are problems. 


At 58, Walter S. Mack, Jr., is still 
the bad boy of the soft-drink industry. 
A few years ago, he was the man who 
bulled Pepsi-Cola from nowhere to 
the industry’s No. 2 spot, right be- 
hind giant Coca-Cola. Now he’s lead- 
ing a movement that could conceivably 
overturn the whole soda pop business: 
He’s putting soft drinks into cans in- 
stead of bottles. 

Mack made his move last spring. 
Cantrell & Cochrane Corp., an old-line 
soft-drink company owned by Mack’s 
National Phoenix Industries, Inc., an- 
nounced its Super line of drinks in 6-o0z. 
and 12-0z. cans (BW—May2’53,p54). 
These drinks—Super Root Beer, Super 
Coola, and the rest—were introduced 
in New York. A few weeks ago, they 
moved into the Los Angeles area. 

Los Angeles is a particularly im- 
portant market because of the year- 
round flow of soft drinks down people’s 
gullets. The ruckus Mack stirred up 
by his bid for this uninterrupted flow 
hasn’t died down yet. 
¢ All Het Up—Everybody is mad at 
Mack. The glass industry is angered 
by his claims that glass bottles are in- 
ferior. Snorted the magazine Glass 
Packer: “Half truths and childish 
claims.” Proponents of the flat-top can 
—the kind you get beer in—are sore at 
Mack for championing the cone-shaped, 
cap-topped can. Said trade ads placed by 
the Pacific Can Co.: “Who does he 
think he’s fooling?” 
¢ Entering Wedge—And the squabble 
might be dismissed as merely a trade 
fuss were it not for one thing: Mack is 
not alone in trying cans. In the past 
couple of weeks, at least a dozen con- 
cerns have announced that they are can- 
ning or are going to can soft drinks: 

¢ Can-a-Pop Beverage Co., a Wy- 
oming company that puts out the Can- 
a-Pop line, will shortly move into the 
Los ~~ market. 

¢ White Rock Bottlers Co. of Los 
Angeles is already established there with 
canned drinks, says it will open up soon 
in Tacoma. 
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¢ Dad’s Root Beer, a Chicago- 


_based, nationally distributed drink, will 


make its canned debut in a few months. 
eA new Philadelphia concern, 
Beverage Products, Inc., will begin can- 
ning drinks in flat-top cans this week. 
¢ Mission Dry Corp., already pro- 
ducing canned noncarbonated fruit 
drinks in California, will open up in 
Spokane this month. 
* Pioneers—This is not the first time 
that canned drinks have shown up on 
the scene. Cliquot Club tried the idea 
back in 1938, had to give up because 
containers weren’t developed sufficiently 
then to handle soft drinks, which are 
more highly carbonated than beer and 
more corrosive. More recently (BW— 
Mar.11’50,p100), Walter Mack tried to 
can drinks when he headed Pepsi-Cola. 
That time, says Mack, it was the in- 
ertia of tradition-steeped industry that 
wrecked plans. 

“Everyone else has changed his way 

of doing business,” he commented last 
week. “The soft drink industry is the 
only one that hasn’t.” 
* Facts of Life—Roughly speaking, the 
making and distribution a soft drinks 
is the same as it was 50 years ago. The 
soft drink company sells its sirup to 
the local bottler, who fizzes it up in 
bottles and carts it around to the re- 
tailers. Franchises are still lined up 
pretty much on the 20-mi. radius that 
was the practical limit in the days of 
horse-drawn wagons. 

To the bottler, the crucial factor is 
the returned bottle. Every bottle that 
goes out filled with soda pop should 
come back empty—bottlers spend half 
their time collecting, sorting, washing, 
and inspecting empty bottles. It’s worse 
yet when the bottle fails to come back 
—as frequently happens. Then the bot- 
tler loses money. He keeps a 2¢ de- 
posit, but the bottle may have cost 
him 5¢. 

Furthermore, there is an inventory 
problem. A research concern, the Home 
Makers Guild of America, recently did 
a study for Owens-Illinois Glass Co. It 


> Cond Take 


Over? 


showed that, of the nation’s 23-million 
cases of bottles in circulation at any one 
time, approximately 16-million are emp 
ties. 

e Shakeup Threatened—Thie can threat 
ens to abe this system that’s based on 
the bottle and the bottler. In Mack's 
case, he wants to end the whole fran 
chise system at one blow by creating his 
own canning plants around the coun 
try and shipping the stuff ready to 
drink. 

Other people in the industry scoff at 
the economics of this. A case of. Mack 
canned 6-0z. drinks weighs only 13 Ib 
—about a quarter as much as a case of 
Coca-Cola. But Mission Dry, for in 
stance, figures that it still isn’t economi 
cal to ship water, even in cans, mor 
than 100 miles. 

Nevertheless, the threat to bottlers 
remains. Mission Day figures that can 
ning its beverages will reduce the num 
ber of franchised bottlers from 200 to 
50. The Dad’s Root Beer people like 
wise figure that only a “few” of their 
present 300 franchise holders will be in 
on the canning end of the business. 
¢ The Stakes—What will happen to 
the nation’s 6,000 bottlers if canned 
drinks really take hold? It could be that 
they would face something like the at 
trition that reduced America’ 
from hundreds to scores. They might 
become merely distributors for the cen 
tralized plants, and Mack has even by 
passed that step by distributing hi 
drinks through grocery channels 
¢ Beer Chaser—The paralle! with th 
beer industry has occurred to practi 
ally everyone who deals in soft drink 
They know that 31% of all packaged 
beer is sold in cans today, and that thi 
growth has a powerful effect on increa: 
ing the market power of the so-called 
“shipping” brewers—the national con 
cerns—as against the local brewer 

There is an irony here. To mak 
up for losses inflicted by the national 
brewers, local brewers aré going into 
soft drinks—a line that’s now threatened 
by the same centralization. The Can 
a-Pop people formerly made beer; Wal 
ter Mack recently worked out a merger 
arrangement with a New England beer 
company, the Croft Co 

Actually, it was the successful can 
ning of beer that made the canning of 
soft drinks possible at all. It proved thi 
People will pay a premium price for th 
convenience of a can as against th 
bother of returning a glass bottle and 
collecting a deposit. 
¢ Matter of Cost—( YE course 
still the matter of economi 


breweries 
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Turns out 
a manhour saving of 90% 


This machine cleans pipe with one-tenth the manhours re- 
quired for hand tool brushing .. . and does a thorough job. The pipe passes 
between these Osborn Master, Wheel Brushes, whirling at 1800 RPM. 
Loose millscale and corrosion disappear, leaving a perfectly clean surface 
for painting. 

This “push button” brushing operation is typical of thousands devised 
with the help of the Osborn Brushing Analyst. Very likely, he can help you 
... whether you process pipe or any of a multitude of other metallic or non- 
metallic products. Call your nearby OBA today to help cut your cleaning, 
finishing and deburring costs—or write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. A-29, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

FREE: New booklet on deburring with Osborn Power Brushing. Write for your copy. 


OSBORN BRUSHING METHODS « POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES 
BRUSHING MACHINES «¢ FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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“... for the flat-tops, the 
cost of new equipment can 
run anywhere from $50,000 
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SOFT DRINKS starts on p. 47 


editorial in Bottling Ind 
summed it up this way 

“There doesn’t seem 
sibility that the cost of 
can ever be brought cd 
of bottle packaging. ‘Ih 
(including the 24-can 
The average cost of bott 
figured on tlie basis of 
average of 25 trip 
including breakage at 
about 4¢. ‘That's a diffe: 
While ther 
production savings in wu 
savings do not come nea 
3.4¢ per unit.” 

The result is a prem 
drinks bottled dri 
champions of the can a 
only on the American 
of convenience but alsé 
powerful factor: the di 
to get out from under 
returned bottles. 

Some observers figure 
would feel repaid even 
lower markup on the 
do on the bottles 
¢ Cone or Flat-Top Can? 
there are technical pr 
licked by the can ind 
has the ideal container f 

The big can compan 
Can and Continental ( 
astic about the future w! 
pare the 30-billion “pac! 
drinks a year with th 
of beer. But they are 
ing claims 

American, the 
moment is selling no 
drink industry 

Continental is selling 
cans to Walter Mack an 
first flat-top cans for 
Beverage Products 
But it admits openly t 
can will not hold 
powered soft drinks, suc! 
It is gencralh 
can can hold pressure be 
people object to the 
grounds—among them t 
stacking cap-top cans in 

Uhere are still othe 
as the cost of convert 
tling to a canning operat 
of the cap-top cans, t 
few thousand dollars, 
doubted) them 
porary edge. For the flat 
of new cquipment can 
from $50,000 up 
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Again in 1953 hundreds of entries 
competed in the package design con- 
test at the annual “Aerosol Festival” 
of the Chemical Specialties Manufac- 
turers Association in Washington, D. C. 
Again, SPRA-TAINER pressure pack- 
ages walked away with top honors — 
including Grand Prize. 

Look at these winners. Think! 
Wouldn’t your product, too, win more 
sales in the distinctive Modern Design 


of SPRA-TAINER? 


Centaur -Caidwell Div., Helena Rubinstein, Inc. The Fuller Brush Co, indsor Chemical Thompson Chemicals Corp. Bridgeport Brass Co 


New York, N.Y. Hartford, Conn. Los Angetes, Cai Bridgeport, Conr 


Sterling Drug, Inc. 
Phitadeiphia, Pa. 


Rahway, N. J. 


Created by Crown to have exclusive “No Top Seam, No Side B CO) iN 
Seam” construction, SPRA-TAINER is the world’s original 4 


and leading lightweight pressurized container ... one of DIVISION 


Crown’s famous family of finest quality cans for the products CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC. 


of American industry. We'd be pleased to serve you. Dnt y Clmeucai Larguld Cin Manificiiittr 


PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO © ORLANDO © BALTIMORE © NEW YORK © BOSTON © ST. LOUIS 





Why People Buy a Particular Brand of Appliance 


What influences them varies with the appliance they are buying © 


Refrigerators 


Note: Percentages add up to mor 
Only the important factors ore 


Doto Burke Marketing Resear 


Television Sets 


A ‘ “past experience 
7.2. recommendations 


e gave more than one reason 


Automatic Washers 


see Said this influenced 
their choice of brand 
> 


recommendations 
price 

method of operation 
suds saver 

teputation of company 
cleaning ability 

past experience 
construction 


«> +$aid this influenced 
their choice of brand 


> 


reputation of company 

price 

ovens 

oppearance 

size 

family connection with 
company 

burners 

availability 
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Loyalty Doesn't Count Much 


field, 


"he greater the swing toward a sell- 
crs market, the greater the manufac- 
turer § ibout what makes the 
customer tick. In particular, the manu- 
facturer wants to what steered 
the customer to or away from his brand. 
Burke Marketing Research, Inc., of 
Cincinnati, went out to find the an 
swers to this question as it applied to 
six different appliances. The detailed 
reports of its findings are available for 
sale to manufacturers. Some of the 
broad conclusions show up in the tables 


concem 


know 


above 
It's hard to 

but this much is plain 

e The customer has his (in this 
case, usually her) eye on a lot of things 
when he buys 

e What she on to make up 
her mind depends on what she is buy- 


gencralize on the results, 


re lies 


, 
ing 
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eIn the appliance brand 
loyalty is low 
¢ Method—T’o study the six items, 
Burke researchers went to 7,183 house- 
wives. Whenever they came to one 
who had bought a new appliance in 
the past two years, they stuck with her, 
probed to find out why she had chosen 
the brand she had settled for 

Che size of the samples varied. Big 
gest was 1,877 for television buyers; 
the others ran 1,113 for vacuum clean 
ers, 1,030 for refrigerators, 711 for auto- 
matic washers, 595 for radios, and 272 
for electric ranges. Naturally, the re 
liability of the sample varies with the 
size, but in all cases the studies give 
the manufacturer plenty to think about. 
¢ Play of Factors—Thx striking 
thing that emerges from the tables is 
that the same factors carried different 


weights for different products. In r 


most 
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How come one of the world’s most important 


insurance companies is located in Wausau, Wisconsin? 


The fishing’s good near Wausau. It’s only 
a stone’s throw to where the deer run. 
Once in a while, they say, a lynx comes 
down from the north. 

And it’s the home of one of the world’s 
most important insurance companies. 

How come? 

This was lumber country once. And 
lumbering was a hazardous business. 43 
years ago a group of lumbermen joined 
together to pay the claims of 
sawmill workers under Wisconsin's 
workmen's compensation law. The zroup 
came to be called The Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau. 


injured 
new 


Wausau is no longer lumber country. But 
Employers Mutuals has stayed. So have 
the men who guided the company from 
the very beginning. 

How come? 

Because they knew that something 
good had grown up there. A certain way 
of doing business that was good. An 
almost personal character. A _ fairness 
that bent over backward rather than for- 
ward. Policyholders and their employees 
kept saying that Employers Mutuals were 
“good people to do business with” 

There was a “Wausau personality” about 
us that people seemed to like and we didn’t 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


want to lose. We're a large co 
We write all types of casualty 


insurance, and are one of the 


in workmen's 


compensation 


two reputations, born and rai 
sau, that we aim to hold, O 


celled service on claims. 


The 


accident prevention program 
lower costs to policyholder 
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In today’s highly competitive mar- 
kets many design engineers and 
production managers find they im- 
prove products, reduce material 
costs and assembly time with 
Townsend's method of cold-form- 
ing fasteners and small parts. It 
enables them to put greater value 
into their products and at the same 
time hold unit costs down. 

The Townsend method often re- 
places costly, material-wasting 
methods with savings that range 
from $.70 to $80.00 per thousand. 
Annual savings are often substan- 
tial—$15,816 on an automobile 
door lock part-—$12,000 on a 




















































How to stay ahead of your 
competition with Townsend 
special fasteners and parts 


washing machine fastener— 
$11,190 on two parts for home 
laundry equipment—$15,630 on 
two refrigerator fasteners—$5,130 
on an electrical connection. 
Townsend engineers specialize 
in the assembly and fastening of all 
types of materials for all industry. 
They draw upon more than 10,000 
standard and special items devel- 
oped in 138 years of cold-forming 
experience and rely upon Town- 
send’s capacity to produce 60- 
million pieces daily to give you the 
best in fastening methods. To learn 
how to improve fastening effi- 
ciency, ask to have an engineer call. 


ownsend 


COMPANY + ESTABLISHED 1816 


NEW BRIGHTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Cherry Rivé? Division « Senta Ana. California 





THE FASTENING AUTHORITY—Experience: over 138 yeors—Capacity: sixty-million parts 

daily—Products: over ten-thousand types of solid rivets—cold-headed parts—Cherry Blind Rivets— 

Twinfost Screws — self-topping screws - tubular rivets —locknuts— special nails— formed wire parts. 
Plants: New Brighton, Po.—Chicago, lil. —Plymouth, Mich.—Santa Ano, Calif. 

in Canada: Parmenter & Bulloch Manufacturing Company, Lid., G que, Ontario 














only for TV—though it tied for first 
place on electric ranges. 

e No Loyalty—But far and away the 
most significant piece of evidence 
Burke turned up doesn’t show on the 
tables. That is the fact that brand 
loyalty means little to most housewives. 
In all six categories, only around a 
fourth of those who had bought a re- 
placement for an old appliance in the 
past two years repeated their original 
choice; three-fourths of them bought 
a different brand. 

What made them change? 

e Brand A: Pro and Con—Take the 
case of refrigerators. Brand A was the 
top in actual numbers bought (188). 
It got the second highest rating for 
repeat purchases—41%. It rated highest 
on the question: Would you probably 
buy this brand if vou needed a new re- 
frigerator now? 

On “features,” the most important 
consideration for all brands, Brand A 
had only a fair score—28.7% of its 
buvers cited this as a factor in their 
purchase against 32.9% for all brands. 
Its mentions for price also were below 
par. But on company and service it 
rated second from the top. It also 
scored high on recommendations 

It’s when vou look at the page, “Whyv 
vou didn’t buy,” that vou see the other 
side of the coin. Nearly as many cus 
tomers looked at Brand A and voted 
against it as bought it. Apparently it 
had three strikes against it: Commonest 
complaint was price. Some 38% of 
those who turned it down found it too 
expensive, compared with the 31.7% 


complaint against the price of all 
brands. On features it ran better than 
average—but there were still 20% who 
turned thumbs down partly because it 
lacked something—usuall helves on 
the door. The third biggest item 
against it was that it wasn’t available. 
Some 14.6% listed that 1 tactor 


Once she had bought Brand A, how- 
ever, the customer liked it fine. Some 
91.5% of the reaction to the new re 
frigerator was favorable—the best show- 
ing of any brand. Apparently the fea- 


tures pleased her; 81.9 cited some 
features as an additional reason for 
liking it. Nevertheless, over a_ third 
objected to some featur nainly the 
door and the defrosting system 

Slightly more than half of those who 
looked at Brand A bought it—a fair 
showing among refrigerators. Where it 
lost out, Brand A, a bi ime in its 
own right, apparently lost to other big 
names, which scored hi r on cither 
price, features, or availability 

¢ Washers—Some of th ther contra 
dictory aspects of th imer’s be 
havior show clearly in the automatic 
washer group. Here Brand B led im the 
number of appliances bought. It got a 
big boost in recomnit ndations sOTTIC 
44% cited recommendations against 
52 BUSINESS WEEK «© Jan. 30, 1954 
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only 33% for all brands. It also had a 
big price advantage—scoring second in 
this category. It had a big selling fea- 
ture, too, in its suds-saving device—and 
buyers thought it would get clothes 
cleaner. 

Yet Brand B lost 66 out of the 239 
customers who considered it. And the 
extraordinary thing is that just as price 
was the second biggest item in its favor, 
it was the biggest point against it. What 
a is quite simple: It is a tough 
washer to get a discount on. Despite its 
strong price advantage, no discount 
meant no sale in many cases. 

It’s apparent that if you look only 
at the reasons for buying you may be- 
come dangerously optimistic. The case 
of a company’s reputation illustrates 
this. This same Brand B had a very 
good record on this count; 26% of the 
buyers mentioned the company’s stand- 
ing as a reason for buying, against a 
15% average for all brands. 

That sounds fine till you examine 
the reasons given for not buying that 
brand—and discover that 10% of the 
possible sales were lost because of the 
company’s reputation. The answer in 
this case seems to be that this company 
generally offers a lower-priced product 
than its competitors. That low price 
won it a lot of sales—but it also made 
some of the would-be buyers eye the 
line with suspicion. 
¢ Key Points—Careful study of the per 
formance of particular brands would tell 
an individual manufacturer quite a lot 
about his product’s strong and weak 
points. Drawing gencral conclusions is 
harder, but some may be attempted 

Well-established concerns have an 
edge—particularly in the newer prod- 
ucts. Company reputation loomed 
largest in electric ranges, lowest in 
vacuum cleaners. Generally, the giants 
are pretty sure to be looked at, even 
though they may not make the sale. 

And they don’t always make the sale. 
Aggressive selling and improved fea 
tures won buyers in the vacuum cleaner 
field for relatively unknown concerns. 
Just one very good feature carricd the 
day in refrigerators for a company that 
would probably rank below the very 
mopnetiiies Significantly, the brand 
where the smallest percentage thought 
they would buy the same refrigerator an 
other time had the worst score on that 
single item—features. 

Price apparently enters the picture 
faster on what might be classed the 
pure luxury items—T'V and radio. 
¢ Warning: She’s Fickle—But the chicf 
moral of the surveys in these days of 
rough competition is the fickleness of 
the customer. It’s true that generally 
half or more of the present owners think 
they would probably buy the samc 
brand next time. But it’s also true that 
the last time they bought, three out of 
four tried something different. 
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Here’s free information to help you 
reduce material and assembly costs 


If you assemble metal, wood, plastics, 
fabrics or glass, here is a wealth of free 
information which shows how to in- 
crease efficiency and improve products 
with Townsend fasteners. These bul- 
letins describe a few of the 10,000 spe- 
cial and standard items now being used 
by all industry to reduce material and 
assembly costs. 


> Special Cold Formed Fasteners and 
Small Parts explains the economy of 
cold-forming small parts and how to 
enjoy the advantages of Townsend’s 
design service. Bulletin TL-89 

>» Townsend Tapping Screws describes 
seven types of tapping screws used for 
economical, quick, secure fastening of 
sheet metal, casting, forgings, plastics, 
plywood and composition materials. 
Bulletin TL-88 

>» Townsend Locknuts gives data on posi- 
tive resistance to vibration and shock 
with Tufflok and Nylok locknuts 
which provide tight grip through use of 
special locking inserts. Bulletin TL-63 


Manufacturers of appliances, radio 
and TV sets, automobiles, aircraft, 
electrical equipment, farm implements, 
railroad rolling stock—even toys, rely 
upon Townsend as “The Fastening 
Authority” to help them fasten mate- 
rials together quickly—economically— 
permanently. The bulletins listed below 
are yours for the asking 


p> Cherry Blind Rivets shows how this 


ingenious rivet is used by one man, 
from one side of the work to rivet 
“blind” in double-surfaced structures, 
box sections, tubes and ducts. Bulletin 
TL-76 


p> TWINfast Wood Screws explains how 


the two threads and double thread 
pitch cut driving time, increase holding 
power in wood-to-wood, wood-to 
plastics and metal-to-wood applica- 
tions. Bulletin TL-67 

Place Bolts describes this slotted-type, 
one-piece, all-metal, reusable locking 
bolt and how it offers cost savings in 
vibration fastening. Bulletin TL-73 





‘Townsend 
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NEW BRIGHTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Cherry Rivet Division + Senta Ane, California 





Use coupon below or write 
TOWNSEND COMPANY «+ SALES DEPARTMENT * NEW BRIGHTON, PA 
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More TV Sales Meetings 


Two big jobs show how closed-circuit meetings are 
spreading . . . New plan for marketing produce gets a tryout 
. . . Paint makers find ways to increase colors, cut stocks. 


Closed-circuit television as a way to 
hold sales meetings is hardly over a 
year old. Yet already it’s a bouncing 
youngster. Newest evidence of its 
growth: two big jobs staged last weck 
by Theater Network Television, Inc., 
for National Dairy Products Corp. and 
for Dodge Division of Chrysler Corp. 

¢ For National Dairy’s Sealtest Di- 
vision, TNT televised a two-hour variety 
show to 15 theaters. Dealers and dis- 
tributors watched Jack Sterling and his 
cast from Sealtest’s weekly Big ‘Top 
show, tied up in a package with the 
company’s promotional plans for 1954, 

¢For Dodge, TNT put on a 
coast-to-coast parley featuring com- 
pany executives. Dodge dealers and 
salesmen in 30 cities got a preview of 
the 1954 sales and advertising program. 
* Big Jobs—Theater Tele-Sessions, the 
division of Theater Network ‘Television 
that handles the business meetings, has 
had some other big assignments in the 
past 13 months. It put on shows for 
James Lees & Sons (BW—Dec.13'52, 
p56), American Cancer Assn., and Ben 
dix. President Eisenhower used Tele 
Sessions to make his only closed-circuit 
talk from the White House—to 750 
lord management men at Dearborn 

lhe company has moved into color, 
too. So far, it has produced color shows 
for the New York Dress Institute, Na 
tional Assn. of Manufacturers, and Lee 
ind Disney hats. It’s readying a six-city 
color network with large screen, and it 
plans eventually to cover more outlets 
¢ Versatile—TNT has a ready explana 
tion for the growth of Tele-Sessions. If 
these shows are well attended, ‘TNT es- 
timates, they cost the company about 
$2 per viewer—considerably less than it 
would pay out for the conventional 
sales meeting 

Business meetings aren’t TNT’s only 
work. The company has offered several 
commercial shows to theaters—boxing 
bouts, college sports, and special news 
events. This week it signed a three 
year contract with the Metropolitan 
Opera Assn. to televise opening nights 
of the Met starting next fall. 


Auction by Teletype 


\ new system of wholesaling fruits 
and vegetables was put into action last 
week by Selevision, Inc. It uses a tele- 
type hookup and illuminated screens 
(picture) to create a national market 


54 


for perishable foods in carload lots. 

Auction rooms are now open in 10 
cities: New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Chicago, and Lake- 
land, Fla. Through Selevision, the seller 
of the produce offers a carload lot, 
which is listed in advance and certified 
by a government inspector as to quan- 
tity and quality. Buyers bid against each 
other in all 10 auction rooms as if they 
were in one market. 


lhe seller gains by finding a broade: 
market for his produce. Instead of com- 
mitting his produce to a single city, and 
profiting or losing by market conditions 
there, he gets the best price from 10 
cities with varying local conditions. The 
buyer gains by getting fresher produce, 
shipped directly to him instead of 
spending extra days in the market or in 
transit. He also has a wider choice of 
lots 
¢ The Mechanics—When the auction 
opens simultaneously in all cities, the 
number of the first lot is flashed on the 
screens from moving illuminated tape 
on the teletvpe As buyers make their 
bids, the prices are shown on the 
screens; the clock over cach screen al 
lows 10 sec. to raise the bid 

When a bid stands for 10 sec. with 
out being raised, the sale is automati 
cally closed—unless the seller withdraws 
the lot, rejecting all bids. When the 
buver signs an order, the seller is noti- 
fied where to send the carload. Selevi- 
sion, Inc., collects 3% to 5% commis- 
sion on each sale. 
e Slow Start—Sclevision was invented 
in 1932 by the late H. H. Stockfeld, 


who spent years perfecting the system 


and trying to put it 
markets. lor the past 
demonstrations and p 
have been leading up t 
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Paint Mixers 
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SAVE ALMOST A MILE EVERY HOUR IN PISTON WEAR 


WITH A JOY WL-80 COMPRESSOR— 


* Piston speed is lower than that of four comparable 
compressors. So low that you save over 62 miles of wear 
each 8-hour day. 


NEED A SMALL, COMPACT ... And, you have your choice of 
COMPRESSOR as an auxiliary air drives: Direct, V-Belt, Flange- 
supply? Or possibly you want a Mounted. In fact, these compressors 
compressor that can be placed right are available as packaged units, 
where the air is used and eliminate like that shown at the left, delivered 
long runs of piping. complete with air receivers, piping 
If your requirements call for 640 and wiring. 
CFM or less, there’s a Joy WL-80 * ¢ 86 


: for you: : és 
Joy WL-80 “Packaged Unit” Com- ’ Get full details by writing for 
Complete with air receivers, piping fe 1) 0123 HP = @ ign or two Bulletin A-56. @ Joy Manufacturing 
and wiring. we ~ es ; Company, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 


© Air cooled. 
yp gre oy © Force-feed 22, Pa. In Canada: Jy Manufac- 
(High pressure lubrication. turing Company (Canada) Limited, 


units to 250 psi). © Eleven models. Galt, Ontario. 





We invite you 
to make this test... 


Soak it, Boil it, Grease it— Patapar can take it! 


You don’t have to jump into a swimming pool to test the wet- 
strength of Patapar Vegetable Parchment. Just put a sheet 
under water. Soak it for weeks ... or boil it. Patapar retains its 
amazing strength and beauty. 

When it comes up against grease, fats or oils it resists pene- 
tration. One type of Patapar (27-21T) is so grease-proof that 
drops of oil placed on it stay on the surface in little globules — 
they do not “creep” or seep through, 


Many different types for many different jobs 


Patapar is produced in different types or variations that meet 
all sorts of exacting requirements. Some of its diversified uses: 
wrappers for butter, poultry, margarine, ham, bacon, cheese 
and other moist foods; milk can gaskets; rubber releasing sep- 
arators; white print translucent masters for direct print 
machines; dialyzing membranes; in hospitals for wrapping 
articles to be sterilized in live steam. 

Perhaps in your business there is a job that could be done 
better with Patapar. Tell us about it, and we will send informa- 
tion and testing samples of the type of Patapar we recommend. 
Write today. 


| r. 
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MARKETING BRIEFS 





Familiar store names ar ing up 
far from home: This w n San 
Diego, Allied Stores Corp ened a 
Jordan Marsh store, named for the Bo 
ton department store. ‘Th 
Marsh isn’t a branch of th it’s a 
separate Allied store—the first in Califor 
nia. ... Rich’s, of Atlant | move 
in on Knoxville, Tenn., if a merger 
with S. H. George & Son f that city 
goes through. The Knoxville stor 
still carry the name of S 
however. 

. 
¥ederal Trade Commission charged 
Acration Products of Col us with 
price discrimination in th le of In- 
stantwhip and _ Instantw! topping. 
The complaint charges that the com 
pany and several of its licen listribu 
tors granted some custo higher 
quantity discounts than | gave 
others. Hearings are sched for late 
February. 

2 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., ts com- 
petitor, Parker Pen Co. (BW—Jan.9’54, 
p54), is trying something n 1954. 
Sales forces will be split bet 1 its two 
lines—Sheaffer and the ver-priced 
Fincline. Also, for the f time, r 
tailers will be allowed to tify Fine 
line pens with Sheaffer. 7 new tack 
is expected to help inc: Sheaffer 
business this year—though t mpany 
predicts a slight decline in ral busi- 
ness. 

° 
Delaware’s Supreme Court 
asked to rule on the constit 
the state’s fair trade law 
General Electric Co. vs. Ph 
tors. GE filed suit agai 
last vear for not observin 
prices. Phil's, a nonsign 
the state law wrongfull 
rights of ownership—inclu 
to set a sales price. 

= 
A new professorship in ting wil 
be set up at Wharton Sch f Finance 
& Commerce under the 1 of Food 
Fair Stores Foundation Professorship of 
Marketing. Financing comes from Too 
Fair Stores Foundation, a p nthrop 
subsidiary of the big Ph ( 
chain. 

« 
A new dark beer, Cont 
will hit the market 
Brewing Co. It will c 
bottle, sell at a premium 

° 
Scotch shipments from | 
U.S. jumped last year 
Scotch Whiskey Assn 
lion proof gal. reache: 
against 6.3-million in 19 
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Lotton to a Stood wvorlons Wife 


the average employee's chances of be 


You realize there has been great prog- 
ress in making steel plants safe places 
to work in. But the subject lies close 
to your heart and it would be only 
human for you to wonder a little, 
sometimes. Here are some facts that 
should help to set your mind at rest. 

It may come to you as a Surprise 
that a large modern steel plant is one 
of the safest places where a man can 
spend his time. The experience of the 
25,000 employees of our plant at Beth- 
lehem, Pa., during a recent twelve- 
month period illustrates that point. 
During that time, for each injury in 


the plant, the employees had more than 
eight injuries while off the job, mostly 
on the highway or while working 
around their homes. 

In that same period the Bethlehem 
plant won the annual safety contest for 
large steel plants, conducted by the 
Metals Section of the National Safety 
Council, with a record low rate of con- 
siderably less than one lost-time acci- 
dent for each million man-hours of 
work. With so low an accident rate, 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


ing injured in a normal working day of 
eight hours are about 1 in 175,000 
Pretty safe odds! 

One of the finest things about this 
award is that the Bethlehem plant won 
it against stiff competition from many 
other steel plants. The fact that steel 
plants across the country have such « 
cellent safety records should be good 
news for the wives and families 


steelworkers everywher 








Transistors: Big Push Coming 


@ Basic groundwork is laid, and product engineers 
are turning out better-quality products at rapid rate. 


@ Next step—transistor mass production—will give 
electronic tubes a run for their money. 


@ Philco's new “‘surface-barrier” design makes 
assembly-line transistors a real possibility. 


Right now, industry men see a turn- 
ing point ahead for electronics. 

For some time, the tiny transistor 
has been throwing out threats against 
the long dominance of its older and 
bigger electronic cousin, the vacuum 
tube. as one of the key products of 
American industry. Its threats up to 
now have applied to the future rather 
than the present. But in the last 
few months rapid developments have 
brought the transistor to a point where 
quality can meet exacting standards and 
where mass production is a_ practical 
possibility, 
¢ Output—It’s the physical make-up of 
transistors that is the real key to their 
mass production. The types that were 
first developed required such careful 
handling in production that some ex- 
perts feel they're not even in the run 
ning as mass producers. More advanced 
types now being pushed stand a better 
chance in mass production processes. 

But the technique that really has the 
industry excited is the electrolytic etch- 
ing and indium-plating method used 
by Philco Corp. for its newest type 
transistors—dubbed the surface-barrier 
type. Though it may take a couple of 
years to do it, industry experts are cer 
tain it can be adapted to Detroit-type 
issembly methods. 
¢ Quality—This is one of the things a 
top research man of onc firm had in 
mind when he said last weck 

“We-—the whole electronics industry 

have made more progress with transis 
tors in the last few months than at 
iny time since we started.” 

He also feels that the industry has 
now won half the battle, the 
quality half.” 

e Status Today—Broadly, these two re- 
marks mean this: The industry’s re- 
searchers have already worked out most 
of the fundamental theories of what 
makes transistors tick. ‘The groundwork 
of physics from which everything de 
veloped was laid by Walter H. Brat 
tain, John Bardeen, and William 
Shockley of the Bell Telephone Labora 


tories, Inc. 
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Now, engineers have taken over, are 
developing the product engineering, the 
pure mechanics of putting transistors 
together—and doing it faster than the 
manufacturers can revise the fine print 
in their catalogs. The result is prod- 
ucts of higher quality, with a wider 
range of operating features. And the 
industry is on the verge of the next 
step—finding ways to mass produce the 
tricky mixtures of minerals that make up 
transistors. 
¢ Spur—Behind the scenes, the industry 
has been spurred and partly financed 
by the armed forces. The applications 
they see for transistors are, strategically, 
more vital than commercial ones such 
as a Dick Tracy type of radio for civilian 
use. 

A tiny transistor can amplify clec- 
tronic waves, both radio and sound, 
with a fraction of the clectrical power 
that’s needed by a tube. And a transis- 
tor hardly takes up any space worth 
mentioning. Savings in powcr and space 
are the main reasons why the military 
wants transistors adapted to the com- 
plex electronic gear needed for guided 
missiles and other atomic-age weapons. 

So far the Air Force, Army, and Navy 
developmental branches have got a fair 
share of transistors from the manufac 
turers. But up to now neither they nor 
the makers have been happy about 
either quantity or quality. 

As for quantity, both the services and 
the manufacturers know that mass out 
put takes time and can’t be rushed no 
matter how much money you pour into 
research. Qualitywise, the big com 
plaint has been that transistors, in 
their operation and service life, haven't 
met military standards, which are sev 
eral cuts above those required for com 
mercial products. 
¢ Improved—Now for the first time, 
you sense a feeling of confidence on the 
quality problem among the military 
men as well as in the industry itself. 
Several companies are now making im 
proved transistors that chronologically 
put the early models back into the Mar 


coni era. Some are versatile in their 


operation, do more compl 
simply amplify sound and ra 

Last summer, two manufactu 
troduced transistors that cop 
the tricks of their bigger 
electronic tubes: 

e General Electric Co 
called 2N43, that is designed f 
tion at high power (BW-—Sep.12’53, 
p56). Smaller than a dime, it iandle 
three times the power (or | milli 
watts) compared to earlier mod That 
rating can’t touch the electri Ippe 
tite of radio tubes. But it’s 1 that 
transistors are fast catching up and 
can fit into more jobs that 
work, electrically speaking, such as 
switching on and off contro! circuits 

¢ Sylvania Electric Product 
tetrode transistors duplicate the 
flexible tube of the same name (BW 
Aug.1’53,p50). The term __ tetrode 
means, for a transistor, that there ar 
four control wires connected to its ele 
ments (three is the number for basi 
transistors). The fourth wire makes 
possible a greater amplification of ele 
tronic signals. 
¢ Newest—Philco Corp.’s newest tran- 
sistors—the surface-barricr | 1m 4 
step further by changing the whol 
a “Bi of the transistor. The early 
transistor types, called point-contact 
(which are still being made), have inner 
workings similar to the crystals used in 
the rao days of radio. Finely pointed 
wires are pressed against tl urface 
of the germanium metal 

The trouble is, the job has to be 
done with a microscope und refully 
controlled conditions. What's mor 
point-contact transistors ar 
they have had few practical \ 
of the laboratories. They’ v« 
ful guideposts for researche: 
tests have shown they don’t 
military or commercial st 
good operation or production 

Philco’s new method dro) 
of juggling a needle’s point 
manium surface. The german 
is first cut to rough dime is b 
regular machining meth then 
Philco uses electrolytic etch ut 
the tiny metal slab down to the last 
finicky tolerances. 

Here’s how the etchins 
liquid salt of indium metal 
at both sides of the slab. | 
rent, passing through tl 
chemically pares the met 
thousandth of an inch at a t 
the right 
operator switches the polarit f the 


pcra 


mor;re 


Inc '§ 
more 


I! igile 
yutside 
help 


When 


dimension is 1 the 
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PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY ta ae 





Beauty Treatment | 


For Cover Girls 


America’s Top M odels Register Their Prettiest 
on Papers Coated with Staley Quality Starches 


Chances are, that last cover girl you admired on your 
favorite magazine benefited from a Staley beauty treat- 
ment ...to the paper, we mean! Both “Stayco’’ C 
or “Stayco’”’ M Starch Coatings help 4-color printers 
put blush in the cheeks of our loveliest models. 
Actually, dozens of Staley custom made starches are 
everyday essentials to the 7 billion dollar pulp and 
paper industry ... just as over hundreds of Staley 
products serve industry, farm and home every day. 


FARM AND HOMI 


A FEW INDUSTRIES SERVED 


e Rubber e Mineral Processing 
@ Textile e Adhesives 


@ Plywood’ e Bidg. Materials 


BRANCH OFFICES 


© CHICAGO 

© PHILADELPHIA 
© ATLANTA 

® KANSAS CITY 

© SAN FRANCISCO 


© NEW YORK 

© CLEVELAND 

© BOSTON 
ST. LOUIS 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Illinois 





Styrene Monomer 


Starts at Koppers 


@ Styrene Monomer, which traces 
its chemical origin to coal, is a basic 
product at Koppers, for Koppers has 
been a leader in the coal carboniza- 
tion industry for many years. Kop- 
pers has its own raw materials for 
Styrene Monomer, thereby assuring 
a continuity of supply. 

Styrene Monomer has found ex- 
tensive application in the manufac- 
ture of polystyrene plastics and syn- 
thetic rubbers, including GR-S Rub- 
ber for tires and other rubber-sty- 
rene copolymers for most commer- 
cial rubber applications including 
hose, shoe soles, floor tiles, and rub- 
ber mechanical goods. 

It is also used in the manufacture 


of styrene resins for coating and im- 
pregnating porous and fibrous mate- 
rials, and in the manufacture of 
polyester laminating resins, styre- 
nated drying oils and styrenated al- 
kyds for paints, enamels and var- 
nishes. 

When looking for a dependable 
source of supply for vital industrial 
chemicals, it’s good business to look 
to the leaders. Koppers, one of the 
country’s major manufacturers of 
Styrene Monomer, is prepared to 
give you the quickest, best service 
possible, because its producing plant 
is centrally located. Styrene is sup- 
plied in tank-car, tank-truck, and 
55-gallon drum quantities. 


Support 
Junior 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Dept. BW-1304, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA - ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT + LOS ANGELES 
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... When will transistors of 
the surface-barrier type get 
into mass production? Ex- 
perts say 1956 or 1957...” 


TRANSISTORS starts on p. 58 


current into revers¢ I two 
things: stops the cuttin tion, and 
plates indium on both f f the ger 
manium. ‘The plated 
electrodes to which 
tached. Finally, the wi | 
boxed up in a tiny cont that 
hermetically sealed 

There are three big ad tag from 
making transistors thi Philco 
gets a transistor that (1 recision 
made; (2) gives the sam rmance 
whether it’s the first o1 
production run; and 
the range of very high f{ 
high as 70 megacyclh 
popular in some milit 
mercial uses 
e Silicon—Recently, Ph 
tra in performance by ma transistors 
from silicon instead of nanium 
The silicon version can tand four 
times more heat than |-blooded 
germanium. So in hot is and 
climates, transistor-equip] r is less 
likely to go on the blink in plane: 
tanks, and automobilk But silicon is 
chemically very sensitiv develop 
ing a practicable manufa process 
would require considerab! before 
it could be used in nount in 
place of germanium 

If Philco and the rest ndustry 
go along with silicon, o1 milar raw 


material, they will have t t their aim 


high in quality control. Silicon is 
plentiful in a rough-and ly form for 
uses such as the innards for electric 
transformers. Transistor 1 a brand 
of silicon that’s purer tl the kind 
needed for most ordi dustrial 
products 

A search for chemical cesses to 
produce this purer silicon ght slow 
down the electronics ind 
¢ Target Date—When I] transistors 
of the surface-barrier type get into mass 
production? The industr xperts are 
now pegging the deadline at 1956 or 
1957. Though they ar tain the new 
transistors can be adapted t embly 
line methods, they fecl they need 
about two vears in whi to iron out 
some of the bugs, such a material 
and production machiner 

The target date of 1951 
that, meanwhile, the 
walking on a_ treadmill 
place. Today, it ha itv « 
around 100,000 transist per year 
And from here out, it v e turning 
out more and more go« litv units 
that researchers can pla 
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Col. Drake did it this way... 


Oil well drilling in 1859 was largely a matter 
of guesswork. Lacking scientific instru- 
mentation Colonel Drake sank his historic 
69 foot shaft by the “feel” of the drill rope, 


Borg-Warner does it this way... 


Oil well drilling as practiced by Borg-Warner Research Engi- 
neers today leaves nothing to guesswork. To evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of a new type drill, B-W engineers mount a 9 channel 
Consolidated Recording Oscillograph in the drill collar and 
send it down the hole. At depths as great as 2 miles, this 
rugged precision instrument accurately measures and simu! 
taneously records such variables as acceleration, temperature, 
pressure, impact and vibration, thus giving a clear perform 
ance picture of conditions at the bottom of the well shaft while 
drilling operations are under way. 


@*®eeeoeeseeenweesensemeoee#eeeee#ePpeeeensnesenanenweoeCsgseewaeoneeneeeseeeoesneegeeeee?s 


You can profit from their experience this way... 


Progress and profit in a competitive enterprise system depend 
on superior product performance. The Consolidated Engineer 

ing Corporation makes a variety of high precision electronic 
instruments for the measurement and evaluation of physical 
phenomena, substances and data. These instruments fall into 
three main types: analytical and control instruments such as 
the new portable mass spectrometer, left, for research, process 
‘monitoring and control. . . digital data processing devices for 
converting test data into digital form . .. analog data process- 
ing instruments for evaluating product performance. We'd like 
to hear from you if we can be of assistance, 


eoseenseesv@eseseseenweeoese@eseseeeneaeneseeewaeeeneoaeeaeeesneaeeneea1fe ec eseeeee 


Consolidated Engineering | ses... 


CORPORATION INSTRUMENTS 
300 North Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena 15, California FOR SCIENCE 


Sales and Service through €E€ INSTRUMENTS, INC., a subsidiary with offices in: AND INDUSTRY 
Pasadena, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C. 





Makes your machines 


more productive 


Speed-changing 
i Mechanism 








Reducer 


144 | 
Vari- Speed 
Motodrive 


Here's a complete variable speed power 
plant—in sizes up to 30 hp and in speed 
ratios as high as 10 to 1-——that gives 
your machines a// the advantages of 
stepless, accurate speed adjustability 
to the fraction of an rpm. Permits 
machine speeds to be reduced or in- 
creased at will—just by turning a hand- 
wheel, pressing a button, or automati- 
cally- stopping. This 
means that, 


and without 
on the same machine, 


you can 


Process more different sizes 
and shapes. 


Handle a much wider variety 
of materials. 


Match machine speed with 
operator's ability —use slower 
speeds for beginners; faster 
speeds for skilled operators. 


The Vari-Speed Motodrive is one in a 
complete line of Reeves Variable Speed 
Drives now standard on 2,750 makes of 
machines and easily applied to machines 
in service. Send for complete informa- 
tion to Dept. 3. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY + COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Recognized leader in variable speed control 


Variable Speed Drives 
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CONVENTIONAL WAY to make an aircraft wing involves a lot of specialized workers, 


an intricate internal skeleton, and a riveted sheet metal surface. 


FASTER WAY uses a honeycomb core made of aluminum foil. 
When the surface metal is bonded on, it’s extremely rigid 


work with. 


New Trick for Missiles 


When engineers of Glenn L. Martin 
Co. set out to design a wing for the 
Matador, first unmanned tactical air 
weapon in the U.S. arsenal, they had 
four requirements in mind. The wing 
had to be (1) light, (2) strong, (3) easy 
to manufacture, and (4) inexpensive 
Their answer was the honeycomb cor 
(above). It replaces ribs and stiffeners, 
does away with rivets. 

The honeycomb material 
foil—isn’t very rigid all b 


iuminum 
itself. But 


by the time it has been 
in a honeycomb, and th 
wing surface has been bi 
wing is rigid enough t 
stresses and strains of hig 
Martin engineers 
blanket to supply heat 
bonding 

In making a wing, 
small of the 
wooden frames, cut thi 
a band saw 


use ! 


pieces 
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CONVENTIONAL WAY to make phonograph records: You press biscuits of plastic 


in a compression molding machine that looks like a waffle iron. 


FASTER WAY: injection molding. You force a liquid plastic into a mold hydraulically; 
finished records drop out on spindles at the bottom. 


New Trick for Records 


Injection molding is a process widely 
used in making plastic buttons. Now 
Columbia Records, Inc., has put it to 
work on phonograph records. The re 
sult: a production increase of 25% to 
38% and a product of strictly con 
trolled quality. 

To make its records, Columbia pours 
polystyrene plastic pellets into a hopper 
at the top of a machine—and the ma- 
chine does the rest. The pellets melt 
into liquids; the liquid is forced hy- 
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draulically into a mold and cooled; and 
a record drops out the bottom on a 
spindle. The machine has controls to 
make sure all the records are the same 
weight and thickness. It can turn out 
two 7-in. records every 20 seconds— 
against one every 22 seconds for con- 
ventional compression molding. 

Che new injection molding machines 
are part of a $1-million modernization 
program at Columbia’s Terre Haute 
(Ind.) factory. 








THE ROYAL TREATMENT 
. +. that didn’t work 


Whenever Mr. Big came to visit he got 
the royal treatment. He would be bowed 
into the boss’s office and the expensiv: 
cigars would be pulled out. If ther: 
were such a thing as a carpet to unroll 
you can bet it would have been for Mr 
Big. He was a good customer 


But one day the company lost Mr. Big 
account. No one could figure out the 
reason. His orders were always filled 
promptly and no complaints were ever 
heard. Finally the story came to light 
Mr. Big used to receive a lot of corre 
spondence from the company: acknow! 
edgment and “thank you’’ letters, let 
ters about new products, improvements 
etc.... all processed or printed. Not an 
individually typed letter in the bunch 
After a time this began to rankle M: 
Big, and soon he started thinking bad 
things about the company and its cold 
impersonal letters. Then, one morning 
he received a “personal” letter from the 
president of the company which was 
obviously processed. That did it 


Processed or printed letters are not the 
answer to cutting correspondence costs 
The economical solution is to type let 
ters automatically on Auto-typist equip 
ment ... the way hundreds of large and 
small businesses are now doing. Let us 
send you information on how automatic 
typing is being used today 

No obligation. low } 


fp j 
- ey Th me - - be | 
| 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC 
ety COMPANY 


614 N. Carpenter Street, Chicago 22, IIlinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me your book ‘How 
to Use the Auto-typist.’’ 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City 


cee eee eee ee eee eess 












The 300-room ocean front Sherry- The 9-story Casa Blanca Hotel, Miami Beach, shown here while 








Frontenac Hotel, Miami Beach, towers under construction, is now in operation, cost $2.2 million, has 250 
13 stories, cost $4 million. Steeltex rooms. Steeltex used in all floors and roof. Roy F. France & Son 
throughout in floors and roof. Henry Architects. Gaines Construction Co., Contractors. 






Hohauser & Associates, Architects 
Cashay Corp., Contractors. 





Why STEELTEX® has been the overwhelming 
concrete floors in Miami's 








Southeast Florida is one of the fastest growing regions in the country 







and Miami Beach has the largest concentration of hotels, motels 
and apartments of any city in the world—more than 375 hotels 
containing more than 25,000 rooms and some 1,400 apartment 






buildings containing 36,000 rooms! Here unusual designs are com- 
monplace, the architect is free to use ideas to his heart's content. 






















People who come to Miami Beach are on vacation, they are free to 
pick and choose the most modern, most beautiful, most comfort- 
able surroundings for their visit to this vacation paradise 

The men who invest their savings in these new buildings want 
modern design with economy, speed in construction and low main- 
tenance costs in the finished building in order to get a maximum 
return on their investments. 

Concrete, therefore, is the answer and when you use concrete it 
is only naturai to use Steeltex floor iath, the modern, time-and- 
money-saving, galvanized steel wire reinforcing for concrete which 
carries its form on its back (see cross section below). 

Why Steeltex? Steeltex requires no additional forms einforc- 


Biscayne Terrace Hotel in downtown 
Miami has 200 rooms, 10 stories, cost $2 
million, 250,000 square feet of Steeltex 
in floors and roof. Albert Anis and Melvin 
Grossman, Architects. Edward M. Flem- 
ing Construction Co., Contractors. 


















NOTE: In the cross sec- 
tion that the weight of the 
wet concrete forces the 

















backing away, which per- 

Cae SAS Y mits the galvanized steel 
RATER ORNS OLS AY eS mesh to assume its proper 
— , + position in the slab. Steel- 

te tex floor lath also per- 






forms two other func- 
WATERPROOFED BACKING FMBEDOED WIRE ions: It permits work on 
the floor below while 

dle CONCRETE JOISTS * pouring is in progress and 

ae $e retains moisture to assist 
proper curing. 

















(advertisement ) 
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favorite for reinforcing 
newest hotels and apartments! 


Ba 


A complete vacation resort under one roof, the $3.5 milli 
DiLido Hotel, Miami Beach's newest, opened last Christn 
Eve, has 329 rooms, 9 stories, 2 swimming pools, 300 feet 
ocean beach, 120 cabanas. Steeltex used in floors and roof 
Melvin Grossman and Morris Lapidus, Architects. Robert |! 
Turchin, Inc., Contractors. 


ing. It costs less to install than other types of forms and 

reinforcement for concrete because Steeltex can be 

rolled out like a carpet by one man (see photo below). 

Steeltex also saves concrete by minimizing leakage in 

the freshly poured slab—craftsmen on the floor below 

can continue working without getting drenched. Steel- 

tex insures a strong floor because embedment of steel 

reinforcing takes place automatically (see note below). 

Steeltex allows concrete to cure slowly and properly — 

guards against excessive cracking—can be instalied 

over any type of joist—will support ample safe loads 

from 109 lbs. to 886 lbs. per square foot depending on 

spacing of joists and thickness of slab. No wonder Algiers Hotel, Miami Beach, cost $1 million, has & 

Steeltex is the overwhelming favorite with building de- 200 rooma. Steeltex used in oll nan end roof. Te hor one 

signers in America’s favorite winter resort. & Associates, Architects. Taylor Construction Co., Contra 
Regardless of your locale, be it north, east, south or 

west, if your building plans call for poured concrete 

floors, roofs, plaster walls or ceilings or Portland cement 

(Stucco) exteriors, there’s a type and kind of Steeltex 

reinforcing that will do the job better, faster, with less 

effort at lower overall cost. 
See the Steeltex catalog in Sweet’s or write for your 

free copy of a new 24-page, illustrated booklet “‘Pitts- 

burgh Steeltex, Backbone of Concrete, Plaster, Mortar.” 


STEELTEX 


manufactured by the 














Prize winning Lanai Apartments, Miami, contains 24 


Pittsburgh Steel Products Company took top honors in apartment house class in judging at 


South Atlantic Regional Conference in Miami last 
a subsidiary of Pittsburgh Steel Company Steeltex used only in second and third floors. Wah! 


Architect. Alonzo Riley, Contractor. 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


(advertisement ) 





FIRST WHEN SECONDS COUNTI 


plant fire 7, 
dué’at 


| 2:33 P.M.. 


You don’t know when it will happen. 

But you do know it is likely to 
happen. For every day, over 305 in- 
dustrial and mercantile fires destroy 
buildings, stop production, shrink 
profits and cash. 

Yet, for a small sum you can 
usually protect your property with a 
safety-engineered alarm system that 
goes direct to Municipal Fire Depart- 
ment Headquarters. 

If your community now has a 
Municipal Fire Alarm System, ask 
for the name of your nearest Game- 
well Engineer. He can show you how 
little it costs to have the best possible 
protection against fire and water 
damage. Write today. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
CHESTNUT STREET 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS 64, MASS. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
SAFETY ENGINEERED FOR YOUR PROTECTION 
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shopping, hotel, and office facilities. 


re-do for Boston’s Back Bay took first prize in | 
tecture’s first Design Awards Program. The 

ment project (above) for Stevens Development Corp. has been planned | rovide 
Ihe outstanding feature is the 40-st ice 


Lhe 


Archi 


sed redevelop 


OLTEeSSIVE 


parking, 


building, 


What the Réchitects 


It ordinarily takes anywhere from 
one to five years from the time that an 
architect has a bright idea to the time 
that it shows up in a completed build- 
ing. Hence, the trends that are going to 
show up in construction in the future 
are on the drawing boards right now. 

To bring these trends into the open, 
Progressive Architecture magazine has 
just held its first Design Awards Pro- 
gram, with prizes and citations for the 
best designs in various classes. ‘The 
awards that it announced last week 
give us a look at some of the develop- 
ments that will be showing up in actual 
building over th« years (pic- 
tures). 

I'he competition drew entries from 
600 firms, ranging from one-man to 
1,100-man operations. Not all the ideas 
are going to find their way actual 
buildings. As often as not, an architect 
has to put his most imaginative plans 
on the shelf when he gets down to the 
actual business of client’s 
demands and the requirements of local 
building codes. But when the same gen- 
eral idea shows up ma number of de- 
signs, you can reasonably expect to see 
it adopted in future construcyon. 


next few 


into 


suiting his 


¢ General Trends—l' or 
is an obvious trend te 
coordination (BW—Aus 
repetitive use of identi 
costs and unify design 
of materials is getting 
tion in working out o1 
‘hese trends are mor 
you get down to studyi 
in a particular type 
Signs are 
that are expected to 
bulk of the architect’s bi 


shaping up 


Schools 


Educational buildin 
be the big dollar en 
this year, supplantin 
that has held the t 
past few years. A r 
gressive Architecture 
firms expect it to a 
quarter of their busin 

In all school vork 
to reduce costs. Ever 
try apparently needs 1 
it can afford. To p 
classroom space, archit 


ing any space that’s n 
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SCHOOLS of the future will continue to spread out into pavilions connected 

by covered walks. This eliminates many costly corridors, provides 
a quick exit. Separate cafeterias, auditoriums, and gymnasiums will be replaced by a 
multipurpose room where a variety of activities can be carried on. ‘The school (above) 
for Litchfield, Conn., was designed by Marcel Breuer and O’Conner & Kilham 


lens-shaped to give maximum room around cen- 
tral elevators and utilities. To lure shoppers 
downtown, there will be an underground parking 
lot for 6,000 cars. 


Are Cooking LABORATORIES and light industry buildings follow the school trend to 


divide up into pavilions. That cuts cost, means less archi 
tectural conflict with surrounding homes. Architects are recommending the use of lots 
of glass and porcelain enamel panels for easy maintenance. RCA Victor's proposed 
research center (above), in Camden, N. J., was designed by Vincent G. Kling 


sential. The chief target is corridors 
(top picture, right). Architects are also 
gunning for height, another big cost fac- 
tor. ‘They claim that even in high-cost 
land areas such as New York City, it’s 
cheaper to build a spread-out, one-story 
building than to put up an expensive 
multistory building. 

Another big trend in school building 
is the acceptance of artificial light. Nat 
ural light—traditional for classrooms—is 
being disregarded if it means saving 
on physical construction. 

Specific purpose rooms like cafeterias, 
auditoriums, are on the way out—re 
placed by multipurpose rooms where all 
sorts of activities can be carried on. 


ll. Homes 


I'he magazine’s contest drew more 
designs in the residential category than 
in any other. Architects apparently feel 
that homebuilding is in for another 
near-record year. 

The most obvious trend is away HOMES are gaining more living space, as separations between living room, dining 
from the picture window overlooking room, and kitchen drop out. Outside, screening walls are going up around 
the neighbor’s garbage bin. But that patios and terraces, and the Mediterranean central court is coming back into favor 
doesn't mean that glass is on the way as the American trend to more outdoor living grows. ‘The hotse (above), designed by 
out. Glass walls are still there, but Eliot Noyes for himself in New Canaan, Conn., incorporates most of these trends 
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Chemicals 


Food 
Products 


Fly Ash 


geil \ 
{wo wa 


How much do you value “neighborly good 
will?’ How much is it worth to keep officialdom 
away from your doorbell? 


Here, stopping ‘Dust Losses’ from your plant can 
be very helpful. 


And if the dust itself is valuable — as it is in 
countless plants — you can soon recover the 
capitol cost of the dust recovery installation. 
From then on recoveries add profit to your 
balance sheet. 


Look into the merits of the AERODYNE, indus- 
try's most efficient and flexible dust collector 
and doing excellent work on many kinds of 
dust. Capital costs of AERODYNE installations 
already in operation range from a thousand to 
several hundred thousand dollars, the high fig- 
ure referring to an installation in one of the 
largest utility plants where the AERODYNE 
solved the fly ash problem from one set of 
stacks. Several new large orders for the same 
plant are now being processed. 


In sending for our bulletin on the AERODYNE, 
would you mind detailing your dust problem? 
Thank you. 


AERODYNE DIVISION 

The Green Fuel Economizer Co., Inc. 

Beacon New York 
ch 


e- 








The Green Fuel Econo- 
mizer Co., Inc., hes com- 
plete facilities in Beacon, 
N. Y., for enolyzing ond 
testing dusts of all types. 


FLY ASH COLLECTING 


Battery of Aerodyne Cones in one of the larg- 
es! utility plonts collecting fly ash coming 
from pulverized coal fired boilers. 








in the house of tomorro 
on terraces and patio 
shielded by walls worked 
all structure of the build 


lil. Commercial 


First prize winner in P 
chitecture’s competition 
commercial category, al 
many advanced design f 
overshadowed other ent 
urban redevelopment | 
page 66) for Boston’s B 
The project is a dor 
not only provides im 
shopping, hotel, and off 
also will eliminate an u 
yard, and improve thi 
The final design is the | ict of: Pi 
etro Beiluschi, Walter F. Bogner, Carl 
Koch & Associates, Hugh A. Stubbins, 
Jr., the Architects Collaborat 
While Boston busi 
cited about the comi 
modern center, the pro 
prompted and is to be f 
siders. Stevens Devel 
which plans to build 
headed by Roger L. St 
heads the group that o 
Empire State Building). Stone & Web- 
ster Engineering Corp onsult 
ing engineers and ar I 
struction managers 


Factory Cost Index: 
A New Statistical Tool 


Still another statistical t grew out 
of the Bureau of Labor § tics’ mas 
sive reservoir of num facts this 
month. Like others that BLS in 
formation as their bas t-of-liv- 
ing index, wholesale p es, and 
others—this new statisti lopment 
can be broadly useful te 

The new tool is cal factory 
cost index.” It’s intend Ip man 
agement measure the t osts of 
basic maintenance operat It was 
developed by Factory M ment & 
Maintenance, a McG: Hill publica 
tion, and introduced it tory’s Janu 
ary issue. Factory sa lex will 
appear month by mont to show the 
changes in the cost of rials and 
labor used in plant m ‘ 

Using data published 
torv’s initial publicati: 
index includes a seri 
cost index charts cov 
1948 through 1953. TI 
cost trend, according t 
ures, seems to have st 
40% above costs in 
1947. Of the 39 mate: 
the index’s make-up, 
mained constant in 19 
down; and four moved 
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Hits a *19% “Jackpot” on 
one machine every day! 


Iv's a neat trick and this prominent 
manufacturer did it. He found that 
just one machine was losing him 
$19.95 a day —a loss made up of 1% 
manhours plus downtime for lubrica- 
tion—and a needless waste of gallons 
of lubricant. 


Now, $19.95 a working day adds up 
to $5067.30 loss a year—money tossed 
away! So, the call went out for a 
trained Alemite lubrication specialist. 
Working with plant engineers, the so- 
lution was readily found—an Alemite 
Centralized Lubrication System. 

Results were startling! Today, the 
machine is automatically lubricated 
while in operation. No downtime — 


no lost production — and oil consump- 
tion is reduced from gallons to 6% 
ounces a week! So—the company hits 
a tidy $19.95 “jackpot” in savings, on 
only one machine, every day ! 

* * * 


Whatever you manufacture, chances 

are your machines will make more 

money for you when they’re equipped 

with Alemite. Lubrication Systems. 
Because human error is eliminated 

and machines need not be stopped for 

lubrication, you get these important 

advantages: your machines 

will deliver “top” perform- 

ance, longer. You'll need 

less manhours to make 





more products, better. You'll have 
fewer rejects and less spoilage. You 
can plan tight production schedules 
and keep them. 

If you have a lubrication problem 
in your plant, why not fill out and 
mail the coupon? By return mail, 
you'll receive a valuable free booklet 
on Alemite Lubrication Methods. At 
your request, a trained Alemite lu- 
brication specialist will give you an 
“on the spot” demonstration of how 
Alemite can save you mongy. 


ALEMITE 


oe U.S PAT. OFF 


Ask Anyone In Industry 


MEF SSO e2aaanaaaaee= 


FREE! New Booklet | 
Please send my FREE copy of 
*“5 Plans for Better Plant Lubrication’ 


ALEMITE, Dept. B-14 
1650 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Alemite LUBRIKART—a complete, 
compact lubrication department on 
wheels. Provides high pressure lu- 
brication, fills oil reservoirs and hy- 
draulic systems, lubricates gear 
housings, refills grease guns and oil 
cans. Saves time, eliminates waste, 
prevents contamination. Can service 
any machine in the plant without 
once returning to the oil room. 





BUSCHMAN 


POWERED 
BELT 
CONVEYORS 


PAY 
OFF! 


TROJAN 


MOOEL F-1oaea 


If your problem is handling bulky 
crates, smal! stampings or hot, abra- 
sive castings...up, down or on level 
...there’s a BUSCHMAN powered- 
belt conveyor for your ‘ob. 

Two basic units... TROJAN and 
PRESS-TENDER are adaptable to 
meet most materials handling needs. 


PORTABLE 


Easy-rolling wheels . . . positive 
floor-locks, versatile BUSCHMAN 
units are spotted quickly anywhere 
or used im permanent installations. 


ADJUSTABLE 


Operating angles of BUSCHMAN 
powered-belt conveyors are vari- 
able and working heights adjust- 
able front and rear. 


ONE-MAN OPERATION 


Sturdily constructed BUSCHMAN 
powered - belt conveyors can 
positioned easily and rapidly by 
one man. 


FOR PACKAGES 
AND FOR PARTS 
IN OPERATION 


Wide range of belt speeds, 
lengths, widths and heights .. . 
cleated canvas, wire mesh, positive- 
gripping rough top, oil-resistant 
neoprene or other types of belting 
available...special feeders, ‘ 
flapper gates and attach- 
ments can be furnished to 
your specifications. Write 
for free Catalog today! 
Complete conveyor systems for all 


types of industries 
Engineered * Manufactured * Installed 


¥ 


THE €. W. BUSCHMAN CO. 
4477 Clifton Ave. * Cincinnoti 32, Ohio 


Representatives in principal cities 











Fight Over Ice Melters 


Ads for new ice-control products say the chemicals 
won't pit concrete or poison kids. Old-line manufacturers 
object that these ads imply the old stand-bys are no good. 


January's abundant ice and snow, 
viewed with alarm by fhe majority of 
U.S. citizens, have made at least onc 
industry extremely happy. It’s the in- 
dustry that sells chemical ice-control 

roducts—those crystals or flakes that 
Peak up the solid sheet of ice on your 
driveway while you sit comfortably in- 
doors. 

By its very nature, the industry is 
seasonal. Its sales vary greatly, too, 
from winter to winter. For those rea 
sons, it was dominated for a long time 
by big chemical companies that sold 
ice melters as a sort of sidecline—sold 
them in bulk quantities, largely to street 
and highway maintenance bureaus. In 
the warm months, and in warm winters, 
these big chemical companies took up 
the slack with other products 

But since the war, a whole group of 
specialty houses has entered the indus 
try. ‘These companies produce trade 
marked products designed for the house 
wife to spread on the driveway and 
sidewalk before her husband comes 
home at night. Some of the better 
known ones are Ice Foe, Ice Kem, Ic« 
Off, Ice Rem, Ice Thaw, Melt, ‘Thaw- 
Z-Ice, and X-73. The makers have in- 
troduced some cagey packaging tech 
niques in an industry that used to talk 
exclusively in terms of 100-Ib. sacks 
To get rid of some of the seasonal 
fluctuation they have gone aggressively 
after markets in the North—Canada and 
Alaska, where winters are long and hard 

The specialty houses have sold most 
of their ice control products in showy 
10-Ib. to 25-Ib. pails and cartons through 
hardware and department stores. Latest 
gimmick is Ice Off’s carrier carton con 
taining six 2-Ib. packages 
¢ Objection—Veterans in the busines 
applaud the packaging revolution and 
admire the consumer market that the 
specialty houses have opened up. But 
they are not at all pleased with the 
pitch of the specialts 
tising. It has generally taken a nega 
tive approach: “Won't harm children;” 
“Won't pit concrete; “Clean, no 
messy residue.” These ads imply, the 
veterans say, that the old-time ice dis 
integrators—rock salt and calcium chlor 
ide—are no good. 

A showdown seems to be shaping up 
The claim of the big companies will 
probably be that the trademarked 
products are themselves salt or calcium 
chloride products, occasionally with 
traces of other clements added. What's 
true for the old-timers, the big com 


houses’ advert 


panics wil! argue, is also for th 
new products. The specialty 
probably reply by playing 
elements as cures for th 
older products 

¢ Make-Up—Meanwhile, th: 
ucts are still making them 
Here’s a brief look at th 

Rock salt: In an average ir, about 
500,000 tons of rock salt ld—pi 
marily to cities, for what the cleanup 
people call “clean-pavem mainte 
nance.” Cities use great 
salt to melt the snow in rv and 
flush it into sewers. Spread thickly like 
that, the salt sometim« loesn't all 
dissolve. It leaves grave rvstals 
and a white dust that gets | d into 
buildings. Another disadvan! is that 
its melting action slows d en th 
temperature is below 20! 

Calcium chloride sal ibout 
100,000 tons in an averag x” 306 
used to keep cinders and 
freezing, to make them 
easily and dig into an 
provide traction It 
weather as cold as 20 be 
sold mostly in flake form; 
use it in sand or cinders 
much more than 300 Ib 
highway. Since it’s used 
amounts, according to 
its corroding effect on 


ld prod- 
useful 


tities of 


tires is neghigibl 

Besides the flake fo 
77.8% pure, Dow Chemi 
duces a pellet form that 
pure calcium chlorid 
ing, and similar* chemical 
terial the specialty hous« 
But where Dow’s anhyd: 
for about $5 per 100 Ib 
of the new products ret 
per 100 Ib. About 5,000 
trademarked products w 
vear. 
¢ Shift—The intense pr 
the packaged ice contro 
had some tangible effect 
try’s largest seller of cal 
Solvay Process Division of m 
ical & Dve Corp Solvay ne out 
with its flake calcium ch! 1a 25 
lb. consumer package retai for about 
Sl. To help take some of sonal 
fluctuation out of the mai 
pany is stressing that tl 
vear-round uses 
used to absorb moisture 
ments, lay dust on tenn 
spring and fall, it can spe 
ing of concrete 


In sumn 
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Let's get down to the 
point 


You can make better parts with J&L Jalcase Cold Finished Steel 


‘Jab 
‘STEEL 








JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 











STRUCTION 
ANON) AeA 


MOST ENGINEERS have long discovered the practicability 
of wood for many industrial installations. And each day, 
more engineers come to depend on SANTA FE, one of 
America’s most complete facilities for the design 

and manufacture of industrial wood products. As specialists 
in wood engineering, SANTA FE can provide 

assistance on your most complex problem. Write today! 








COOLING TOWERS + WOOD TANKS 
WOOD PIPE + CROSS ARMS 
AND OTHER ENGINEERED INDUSTRIAL WOOD PRODUCTS 


SANTA FE TANK & TOWER CO. 


5401 South Boyle Avenue, Los Angeles 58, California 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL MAJOR CITIES SINCE 1903 





Superior Stereo 


New 3-D process of 
Polaroid and Technicolor uses 
single projector, solves syn- 
chronization problems. 


When Hollywood found _ itself 
stampeding into the third-dimension 
and its relatives, it looked as though 
the new screen techniques were the 
answer to the slumping box office. 
Then came the hitches: expensive pro- 
jectors, expensive theat novations, 
imperfections in film-showing  tech- 
niques (BW —Jul.25'53,p¢ 

The most promising of the lot from 
the viewpoint of both costs and realistic 
screen effects seemed to be stereo 3-D— 
where two projectors put two jumbled 
pictures on a screen; with polarized 
glasses, the pictures blended into a 
single, three-dimensional image. But 
even stereo had its bugs: ‘Ihe bother ot 

lasses; the fact that th iovie house 
as to buy two new projectors specially 
designed for stereo. And it’s quite a 
trick to keep the projectors synchro- 
nized—if one falls just a fraction of a 
second out of phase, the image blurs, 
causing evestrain in the dience 

Last weck it looked f two of 
stereo’s problems might m be over. 
Two companies who hav: en concen- 
trating their research in different phases 
of film-making announced that they 
had found a way to m tereo 3-D 
viewing optically pleasural Che new 
development—announce: Polaroid 
Corp., Cambridge, Ma Techni 
color, Inc., New York kes it possi 
ble to show 3-D pictures from a single 
standard 2-D projector kind you 
find in a regular movie house. You 
still have to wear polarized glasses, but 
the two other hurdles are eliminated: 
no more trouble with ichronization, 
no need for the movie house to plunk 
down big sums for new equipment. 

For the estimated | 0 neighbor- 
hood theaters that hay ver had a 
3-D setup—(about two ds of the 
theaters in the U.S.)—t! ould help 
bring back the customer 
¢ Polishing an Old Idea—The new 
process is called Vectograph. It is 
simply a strip of film on which you can 
superimpose two color tures. To 
Polaroid, there is nothing basically new 
about it. During World War II, Polar- 
oid used the same idea to show 3-D 
pictures of the Normandy coast to 
military commanders w! vere being 
briefed for the Allied in n. As with 
the new process, Polaroid used two 
cameras to take the pictures of the 
Normandy beaches. Then those pic- 
tures were put together, back-to-back, 
on a single sheet of film. The only 
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LAMPS, FIXTURES, AND WIRING SUPPLIES for any A single, convenient source for everything electri- 
lighting need — indoors or out —can be promptly cal means important automatic savings in time and 
supplied by your local Graybar office or warehouse. purchasing department paper work. 


How BETTER LIGHTING hoosts efficiency 


up to 10.5% more production with less spoilage. 
up to 32% reduction in accident frequency. 

up to 75% savings in lamp maintenance costs. 
5.5% (and more) increase in clerical output. 


A New Formula for Savings — 
GET YOUR FREE COPY! 


Typical of the helpful information available 
from Graybar on all kinds of electrical in- 
stallations is this analysis of savings possible 
through group lamp 
replacement. Many 
plants have already 
cut 60% or more from 
relamping labor costs. 
Send for your free 
copy—it will help you 
estimate potential sav- 
ings in your plant. 


@ up to 200% annual return on lighting investments. 


These are some of the proved dividends paid by careful investment in 
better seeing conditions. Employees work better and are less fatigued 
you reap the results of increased efficiency. 


As distributor of the nation’s most complete selection of lamps and 
lighting equipment, Graybar offers you comprehensive help in planning 
fluorescent, incandescent, or mercury vapor systems best fitted to you 
needs. Impartial recommendations by Graybar Lighting Specialists 
are made only after careful consideration of both initial and operat 
ing costs — you can be sure of light that is properly applied and of 
correct intensity. “0 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
Executive Offices: Graybar Building 


Call Graybar tist ror... 


New York 17, N. Y. 


IN OVER 
110 PRINCIPAL CITIES 





“Meet the 
highest priced 
filing clerk 
in the world— 
my BOSS!”’ 


GLOBE-WERNICKE 
Safeguard Filing System 
restored him to executive duties wv /, 


it’s TRus as gospel! With the old 
filing set-up the Boss figured no- 
body could find what he wanted 
but himself. He was more than 
half right. But that’s what an anti- 
quated filing operation will do to 
any business. It’s a lot different 
with Safeguard. 


G/w safeguard Filing System is so 
simple even a novice can under- 
stand it—and make it work. You 
can't misfile papers unless you try 
mighty hard, because it’s actually 
more difficult to file incorrectly 
than to do it right. 


YOU SAVE Time and motions both in 
filing and removing papers. You 
also save time and tempers for ex- 
ecutives needing filed material. 
These savings are converted into 
cash—day in and day out. 


Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 


—- ‘i 
v7 


THe exctusive G/W Safeguard File 
System costs about the same as any 
ordinary file system; that’s FIRST 
COST! It costs so much less for 
operation—saves so much time, 
saves motions, saves frayed nerves, 
saves executive time—it (to use a 
worn phrase sincerely) pays for it- 
self quickly, and then pays divi- 
dends to the business. 


pepenpasie Globe-Wernicke dealers 
will survey your filing operation, 
make recommendations, They will 
demonstrate the Safeguard System 
to your executives, file supervisor, 
filing clerk, in a B-I-G or teeny 
business. You'll find this G/W 
dealer listed in your classified 
‘phone book under “Office Equip- 
ment.” Or a line to us on your let- 
terhead will bring you his name. 


Address Dept. 2-B. 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 





differences: The Normandy 
were stills, and they 
black and white. 

Then, when 3-D movi 
Polaroid and Technicolor 
discussed the idea of cou; 
periences. 
¢ The Process—Under t! 
week’s agreement, the P: 
color teamup will work |i) 
oid will take rolls of 
parent film, will coat bot 
with a thin layer of plastic with a 
special grained structu: The grains 
on one side will run at it angles to 
the grains on the othe: 

Then Polaroid will s! 
Technicolor. From one of the 
picture studios, Techn r will get 
the color film that is t hown in 
3-D Vectograph. It wi t this film 
through the same ba rocess_ it’s 
been using right along king stand- 
ard motion pictures. 1 mnly differ- 
ences will be in appl the film to 
the Vectograph strip: It go on two 
sides instead of one; 1 color will 
use some new dyes in | ing it. 

Once the color pict is on the 
Vectograph strip, it’s re for showing. 
When the theater operator gets it, he 
puts it in his projecto: it as i 
¢ Up in the Air—Right 
company seems to knov 
Vectograph film will : 
savs it will be close to t 
in the standard 3-D | 
about 11l¢ per foot 

When Vectograph f 
is still another unans\ 
That seems to depend Vv sUccé 
ful the two-company t team is 
in the wecks coming 


pictures 
made in 


ame along, 
got together, 
ling their ex- 


terms of last 
roid-Techni 
Polar- 
lard, trans 
ides of it 


this 


that film to 
motion 


neither 

how much 
But Polaroid 
f film used 


hic h 1S 


be ré ady 
question. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Production of anhydrous ammonia, the 
chemical that is being 
late in fertilizer product 
doubled at Phillips Pet center 
at Adams Terminal, ‘I new 450 
ton-a-day plant went oduction 
there last weck. 


nuch of 
has been 


> 

An asphalt refinery wit ly 
itv of more than 50-n il. will go 
into production in mid-March at Ham- 
mond, Ind. ‘Two ind ident pr 
ducers—Byerlyte Corp land, and 
Allied Materials Corp., Oklahoma City 
—have teamed up to b the $2-mil 
lion plant. They will t under 
the name Allby Asp! Refining 
Corp. 


capac- 


o 
orthwest- 
ern Arizona is planned by Ford Motor 
Co. Eventually, the 4 acre plot 
will replace Ford's tation at 
Phoenix. 


A desert proving ground 
, 
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The un Sub" 


that's now "first string" 


j a 


ORD-BREAKING PERFORMERS on playground or the finest hardwood 
t kett k ng covers of rubber reinforced with PLIOLITE S-6B. Extreme 
with a leather-like look or at low cost are the reasor 


HERO OF THE sTtorRY is PLIOLITE S-6B— looked, felt and acted like leather, but had th 
a styrene-butadiene copolymer. It’s used to wear-, water- and scuff-resistance of rubbe: 
reinforce the rubber in the basketball cover. and was low in cost. At first it was strict] 
Time was when only leather was used on balls substitute. But given the chance, it soon proves 
in competitive play. All-rubber covers were con- itself in every respect. Now it’s on the first teat 
fined to practice and playground balls. But to stay. 
came a leather shortage and a substitute had Better basketball covers are but one us¢ 
to be found. The then new, rubber reinforcing superior, simulated leather made 
resins—such as PLIOLITE S-6B—were tried. PLIOLITE S-6B. For many more, write to: 
The result was a new kind of cover. One that Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. M-9415-A 
Akron 16, Ohio 


CHEMICAL 


DIVISION 


-T.M The Gouwdyea at 


Use-Proved Products -CHEMIGUM - PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE + PLIO-TUF - PLIOVIC + WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals f 











Where bottle cars help mix a molten cocktail 


f space to hold a steel 


It takes a lot 


{ 
plant, espec ally one as big as Great 
| 


Lakes Steel, division of National Steel. 
Here materials must frequently be 
moved over considerable distances, 
from one part of the plant to another. 
This calls for speed and accuracy in 
material handling if all the carefully 
meshed steel-making operations are to 


be kept in balance. 
| 


An example is the giant bottle cars 
used on Great Lakes own private rail- 
road. Holding more than 100 tons of 
molten pig iron in a s ngle load, cars 
such as the artist has pictured here 


AN INDEPENDENT 


COMPANY OWNED BY 


transport the “hot metal” over two 
miles from blast furnaces to open 
hearth furnaces where it is combined 


with other materials and made intosteel. 


Lined with firebrick, these ingenious 
cars operate som« what like a gigantic 
vacuum bottle and can keep their loads 
in a molten state for many hours if the 
need arises, The magnitud of this 
steel-making operation is emphasized 
by the fact that three and one-half of 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


MORE 


THAN 


these bottle cars ar 
port the pig iron from 
of one of the Great | 


blast furnaces. 


Hi re, aS 1n 
Nat onal 
methods 
more and 
tegrated 
National St 

in the vangu:s 


CORPORATION 


\mnowu/ PITTSBURGH, PA 
STLL 


19,000 STOCK 


_— 
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SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 


WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 


STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE eft pbersy mers 


Detroit, \ h. A major st 
of standard 1 
steel prod 


of apy 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Producer of Buffa New York. Blast fur ut es hgh ade 1 a 
iron ore trom extensive hold- na ‘ n for 1 ' 


ings in the Great Lakes area. of various ty] fy 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 





WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 
Weirton, W. Va. W i I 
est independent P tur 
of tin plate. Produ 
other important steel 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Wa 


and distributior 
steel produ t 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 


Plan for tomorrow—buy U.S. Savings Bonds today! 





Out of the 


“Land of Power” 


comes Strength 


The country served by Western Maryland might well 
be called the “Land of Power.” For it is, above all, a 
land rich in coal from which power comes. 


This is also a land out of which comes strength. For 
here you find many areas that are rich in limestone. 


Limestone...which contributes to the material 
strength of America. 


Limestone... flux for the making of steel. 


Limestone ... raw material in the making of cement; 
for foundations, roads and bridges. 


Limestone, by the trainload, travels to steel mills and 
cement mills. to factories for the making of glass, car- 
bide and other chemicals. 


Limestone, like coal, is another heavy product shipped 
economically and in volume, via Western Maryland. 


WESTERN MARYLAND 
RAILWAY 


St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Important link in the movement of 
heavy traffic East and West 


The Western Maryland representative is as cl 
your telephone. His advice —whether you us¢ 
lines or not — may be decidedly valuable. We sugg 
that you call him on any shipping problem. 





Grinder Control 

When you're grinding a piece of 
metal down to size, the important thing 
is to stop when you're within the tol- 
erance limits. Otherwise, you have to 
scrap the piece, start over. Federal 
Products Corp. claims that its new elec- 
tric grinding gauge (above), stops the 
grinding wheel automatically, makes 
it possible to maintain accuracies of 
0.00005-in. over a long period 

According to the manufacturer, auto 
matic control of the grinder begins as 
soon as the gauge is snapped on the 
work. Through a power unit, the gauge 
controls the grinding wheel’s speed, 
slows it down when the diameter of 
the piece being ground gets to within 
0.0005-in. of its final size. At that 
point, the wheel is switched automati 
cally to a slower speed. When the 
piece reaches proper size, the wheel 
is retracted automatically. 
¢ Source: Federal Products Corp., 1144 
Eddy St., Providence 1, R. I. 


Dial Your Mix 


If your wife had a device like Gen- 
eral Electric’s new ion resistance mass 
spectrometer, she could set a dial, 
watch her mixing bow! fill up with 
just the right ingredients for a top- 
quality cake. But GE wasn’t thinking 
of cakes in developing the new sensing 
device for the gas, petroleum, pharma 
ceutical and chemical industries. Its job 
is to control the mixture in a stream 
of gases or light liquids. GE claims it 
will save money, make higher produc- 
tion levels possible, because the spec- 
trometer can analyze a mixture during 
production—and can make the analysis 
in minutes, where it might take a 
chemist hours. 

To the consumer, GE expects the 
spectrometer to mean better quality 
plastics and synthetics at lower cost— 
(aasoes of its wide application in the 
petrochemical industry. GE believes 
it will eventually have an effect on 
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H-P-M fret doy eae 
Single ress 
with Hydraulic Ejector 
and Die Cushion 


SPECIALIZED METAL 
WORKING Calls for H-P-Ms 


@ Here, it's H-P-M’'s recognized 
experience that pays off! As the leading 
builder of special presses for Americas 
ordnance industry for shell and 
cartridge case production, straightening 
gun barrels, armor plate and many other 
specialized metal working jobs, H-P-M’s 
performance is a matter of record. 
Capitalize on H-P-M's 76 years of 
specialized experience . invite us 


in at the planning stage 


TT) ML 0 


MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO, USA 


1000 MARION ROAD 


Ferd © General Electric * Westinghouse © Goodyear 
General Motors © Hot Point * Hughes Teo! © Modine 


Pratt & Whitney * Severe Copper & Brave * Servet 
Ryon © Thompson Products * VU. 5. Rubber © Timken 


Consolidated Vultee * Curtiss-Wright © 





quality and prices of things like motor 


oils and medicines. 
e Source: General Electric Co., Sche- 
g ; nectady 5, N. Y. 


Modern & STream Lined 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis in 1953 is a 
completely modern Railway, staffed and 
equipped for its specialized job: 


Fast Freight Service in the 
Great Midwest 


Under the present management, the M. & 


St. L. has been rebuilt, physically and finan- . 
cially, inthe past 18 years. Pocket Geiger Counter 
SOME FACTS ABOUT THE M. & ST. L. For the secker of radioactive elements 


sa Mika dies oath aueen ofl. who doesn’t want to be bothered with 
cient Diesels, 73 units. a lot of heavy equipment, Micro Spe 


Freight Cars: 4,000, nearly all new since cialties Co. is about to put this 1l-oz. 
tee. Geiger counter on the market. It is 
Sir Sepete, Sheege ae Gibdgses scores of completely self-contained, _ provides 
old structures replaced. ther cont termittent y- 
Major Projects: new general office in ai aes oe a Se wet oe 
Minneapolis and three Diesel service ice. ‘The manufacturer claims it’s both 
buildings. accurate and sensitive. P: $20 
Yards and Shops: rebuilt and modernized ¢ Source: Cam-Mac Div., Micro Spe- 
at Minneapolis, Marshalltown and other + as > £ 
terminals. cialties Co., 1834 University Ave., 
All improvements: paid for or being paid Berkeley 7, Calif. 
for from earnings. 


The M. & St. L. is one of the few railroads 
without bonded debt. Only capital is 
600,000 shares of common stock. 

Since 1935, operating revenue has 
tripled, totaling $22,901,000 in 1952. 
Employes number about 2,800. Toral 
payroll, $11,403,000 in 1952, nearly 
three times that of 1935. 

Taxes totaled $2,861,000 in 1952, paid 
to federal, state and local governments, 
equal to $4.77 per share of stock. 

The M. & St. L. operates 1,397 miles of 
main track: 399 in Minnesota; 155 in 
South Dakota; 753 in lowa and 89 in 
Illinois. Serves 225 cities and towns. 


Constant program of industrial develop- 
ment has located several hundred new in- 
dustries on M. & St. L. lines, creating addi- 
tional freight traffic. 

Trafhe department, strongly staffed and 
operating 36 offices throughout the U. S., 
works aggressively to secure freight, in- 
cluding “bridge line’’ traffic from connect- 
ing roads as well as shipments to and from 
points on line. 


THE GOAL OF THE M. & ST. L. 
To provide ever-better Freight Service to 


the Communities it serves, to Agriculture, i 
Business and Industry and to Connecting Fast but Firm 
per thus ag oe The metalworking indus! ias been 
and Prosperity of its Midwest Territory, : oe Parke tn AA tin 
expanding its own Traffic and Revenues and using high-speed steel to lo lots 
making possible the payment of Liberal of jobs in the shop: plas milling, 
Dividends to Owners of its Stock. drilling, and the like. But 1 it came 
to using these tools on band machines, 
such as the one shown ab there was 
always the problem of find 1 way to 


ee Y 
The MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Ratlway heat-treat the steel band , — 


Mod 5 be flexible enough to b« 
va & SF Uned 7 ee there had to be some way to weld the 
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No other octopus is as dan- 
gerous as this one! 

It’s a source of fires . a 
cause of poor operation of appli 
ances ,.. tripping... a trouble- 
maker everywhere. What is it? 
... It’s the universally misused 
duplex outlet with three and 

four-way socket plugs. 


Our engineers long felt there was a better way to 
wire a home. So they went to work . . . came up 
with new, multi-outlet “Plug-In” Strip. This surface 
wiring system is safe... attractive . . . permanent. 


Installed in living room, office, kitchen, workroon 
it provides all the outlets you'll ever need— at 
6-inch or 18-inch intervals around a room— replac: 
the octopus with electrical convenience. 

“Plug-In” Strip is one more example of how 
National Electric is constantly searching fo1 
and frequently is the first to find . . . better ways of 
wiring. That’s the reason National Electric Products 
are specified by architects and electrical enginee: 
preferred by maintenance men, requested by elec- 
trical contractors and electricians. 


EVERYTHING IN WIRING POINTS TO _ 


National Electric Products eS 


3 Plants » 8 Warehouses + 34 Soles Offices 
World's largest manufacturer of a complete line of electrical roughing-in materials 








The Paper-Mate story fires your imagination—a $1.69 
item built into a 30-million-a-year business, seemingly 
overnight. 


You can’t do that with a poor product. You must be sure 
of your engineering, sure of your sources. 


mos” is the main supplier of the stainless steel balls for 
the points of Paper-Mate Pens. 
— balls so light they dance in the vial wh 
rubbed on your coat sleeve... eo 


— balls that cannot b tof 
ten-millionths aa og . = round more than 


— balls worth more per pound than ingot gold... 
Engineering cooperation between Paper-Mate and csi" 
helped make possible Paper-Mate’s unconditional guaran- 

tee — the sort of cooperation every industry expects, and 
gets, from @0sr. 7459 


SRP INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA, 
— manufacturers of s«r and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 





steel band into a loop so it could travel 
in an oval path—through the machine. 
The steel would usually p after a 
certain amount of flexur« it would 
break at the weld. 

Now DoAll Co. claims it has devel- 
oped a high-speed steel band that meets 
the requirements: flexibility and weld- 
ability. And it has a new band ma- 
chine to go with it. The manufacturer 
claims these two developments will re- 
duce machining time, co! mate- 
rial. 

e Source: The DoAll Co., 254 N. 
Laurel Ave., Des Plaines, I!! 


Pocket-Size Radio 


Lehigh Valley Electronics claims 
that its radio is the smallest ever 
to hit the consumer market in quantity. 
The aerial is flexible; when 1 want to 
put the radio in your pocket, you merely 
wrap the aerial around the 

he radio operates at frequencies be- 
tween 30 and 50 megacycles. Its maker 
says it has a range of 20 mi., whether 
you use it indoors or out, in a Car 
or bus. It has three tub ind two 
batteries that are supposed to do about 
80 hours’ work before t! need re- 
placing. 
¢ Source: Lehigh Valley Electronics, 
215 S. 3rd St., Allentown, Pa 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A new starting aid gives heavy duty 
combustion engines a fast start in 


cold weather, down to —65IF. It was de- 
veloped by California Oil ‘ Barber, 
N. J. The new starting t uses a 
highly combustible fluid hen vou 
start the engine, the fluid fed into 
it, keeps the engine runni intil the 
temperature is high enough. Then you 
switch over to regular fuel 
@ 


wine lo- 
eats will 

Coach 
ut down 


A new truck cab with th 
cated between the two 
be introduced soon by 
Co., Kent, Ohio. Idea i 
the cab and engine compart t space, 
make more room for paylo 


An electric heating cable igned to 
melt the snow off you f before it 
does damage to the gutt has been 
ut on the market by Driver-Harris Co., 
farrison, N. J. You lay i zigzag 
pattern along the caves 
« 
An electronic air filter ha 1 put on 
the market by American A Iter Co., 
Louisville, Ky. It build 1 electric 
charge on air particles, g the filter 
itself an opposite charg: lesigned 
for residential use. 
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“A salute to those who 
made it possible” * 


BEND TEST shows why Fenestra Stee! Windows are called Super 
Hot-Dip Galvanized. When two pieces of galvanized stee! are ben!, 
then straightened, some types of galvanizing crack open, leaving the 
steel vulnerable. The Fenestra piece stays protected. 


{ GALVANIZING 


Fenestra Steel Windows at one stage of Fenestra Super Hot-Dip Galvanizing 


| ‘ 4M 
Bewaren isBespaven ..sespecially today! 


every few years, if yours is an average-sized plant 

Fenestra has the only plant and equipment in 
America especially designed for the tricky job of 
window galvanizing. Check on Fenestra Super 
Hot-Dip Galvanized Steel Windows for that new 
building you're planning. Call your Fenestra repre 


That’s the way the Dutch galvanizers say it. And 
“‘Keeping is Saving’’ could be the slogan for 
Fenestra* Super Hot-Dip Galvanized Windows, 

These strong steel windows will not only “keep” 
—they will save you thousands of dollars, 

They cost no more than ordinary steel win- 
dows with two field coats of paint inside and 
out, and these windows never need painting. That's 
a saving of over $3,600 in paint and painters 


Your need for windows of strong material that would 
resist rust encouraged us to develop Fenestra Super 
Hot-Dip Galvanized Steel Windows a arect advance- 
ment in building products. 


sentative—he’s listed in the yellow pages — or 
write Detroit Steel Products Co., Dept. BW-1, 442° 
Griffin Street, Detroit 11, Michigan, 


SUPER HOT-DIP 


eden 


STEEL WINDOWS 
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ECONOMIST COLIN CLARK IS A 


Man Looking for Trouble 


The man in the picture above has 
the distinction of being the most pessi- 
mistic economist on record about the 
immediate future of the U.S. and the 


world. He is Colin Clark, of Oxford 
University. Two months ago, Britain’s 
Manchester Guardian set forecasters all 
over the world back on their heels 
with two articles by Clark on the 
American business outlook, titled Dan- 
ger Signs of the American Slump. They 
were the most frankly pessimistic pre- 
dictions for 1954 to be published -any- 
where, 

In brief, Clark predicted that by 
mid-1954, the U.S. economy would 
sink to the level reached during the 
mild 1949 recession. Then, instead of 
snapping back, he warned, the economy 
would continue plunging downward. 
He foresaw 6-million to 7-million un- 
employed. 

Clark wrote that this decline was un- 
avoidable unless Washington acted 
boldly and quickly. His Gwn_ prescrip- 
tion called for a $20-billion cut in 
taxes—on excises and personal incomes-- 


84 


or a like amount to be made available 
for foreign investment. 
¢ Big Turnout—Last week, the draw- 
ing power of his pessimistic point of 
view was demonstrated in New York’s 
Hotel Astor, where Colin Clark ap- 
peared at the invitation of the National 
Industrial! Conference Board. Two ball- 
rooms had to be thrown together to 
accommodate the overflow crowd of 
businessmen and economists. Accord- 
ing to one official, the meeting was the 
best attended in the NICB history. 
To share the speaker’s platform with 
Clark, the NICB had also invited W. S. 
Woytinsky of Johns Hopkins and 
Arthur F, Burns, Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. Burns 
begged off, pleading the pressure of 
official business. Woytinsky, as much 
an optimist about 1954 as Clark is a 
pessimist, predicted that business would 
enjoy a 10% rise over 1953's high levels. 
The crowd received this good news im- 
patiently. It was evident the audience 
was mainly interested in hearing what 


49-year-old Colin Clark had to say. 


Slight Revisions—W | 
finally came, he calmly 
he has now raised hi 


For one thing, he ma 


what he had forecast 
sharp contraction, not 
pression such as 
early '30s. For another 
unemployment might b 
a substantial reduction 
week. In addition, rec: 
his calculations had k 
conclusion that a federa 
of $2-billion a month for 
rather than $20-billion « 
might be enough to ch 
But for the most pa 
to his guns: The U.S 


we ul 


yised for a substantial f 


foolhardy to wait 
strikes. He still advised 
in the form of whop; 
pointing out that a 10% 


money supply—equivalent t 


billion—would be no 
than a $2.5-billion cut 
Jf action is taken now 
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» Clark’s turn 
Imitted that 


hts a little. 
lear that 
hort and 
ng-term de 
ed in the 
clared that 
yt down by 
the work 
evisions in 
im to the 
dget deficit 
\ort period, 
i full year, 
the decline 
Clark stuck 
onomy is 
It would 
til disaster 
g medicine 
tax cuts, 
ease in the 
about $20 
effective 
xcise taxes. 
thinks that 
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AEYBO.® 


Turning at hurricane speed, the camshaft of an engine plays a 
powerful tune. Its finger-like cams spin in sequence, deftly controlling the 
explosive diet of each plunging piston. But to perform its important task, 

a camshaft must excel in many ways... and therein lies a story of 
castings. Quite some years ago, Campbell, Wyant and Cannon 
realized the wealth of benefits in store for engine user and engine manufacturer 

if a camshaft could be cast successfully. So CWC put engineering 
and research to work . . . developed special electric furnace 
alloys far superior to any previously used materials, 
Since that time, CWC has delivered over 40 million cast camshafts... 
saved engine builders well over 50 million dollars. In addition to being 
produced at lower cost, these camshafts are heat treated to resist 
corrosion and wear for the life of the engine. They need little machining, 
are easier to machine and actually extend design possibilities of the engine. 
It will pay to consider castings for your product. Many others 
have found the most important step is to contact CWC. 


CAMPBELL, WYANT AND CANNON 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Muskegon, Michigan 
GRAY IRON, ALLOY (ROM AND STEEL CASTINGS 





there is a good chance the decline can 
be maaial and the budget balanced. 
¢ Danger Signals—l'o back up his pre- 
dictions, Clark depends on a series of 
equations that, in mathematical terms, 
attempt to depict the phere of our 
economy. This mathematical model, 
Clark claims, has actually traced past 
business cycles with reasonable accuracy 
and has been revised to plot future 
conditions. According to his latest 
computations, a number of unfavorable 
conditions now exist in our economy. 
He cites these danger signs 

¢ Money supply is scarce in rela- 
tion to the size 4, the labor force and 
the wages it has to be paid. In fact, 
Clark points out that except for 1929 
and 1937, money is less abundant than 
at any time in the last 30 years. 

¢ Inventories are excessive in rela- 
tion to sales. 

¢ Investment in new plant and 
equipment is likely to tail off. 

¢ The high level of construction 
is choking off demand for new housing. 
Despite he sustained boom in housing, 
Clark believes that there is a vast un- 
tapped market that will not be reached 
until costs come down. 
¢ Chain Reaction—Considered — sepa- 
rately, Clark stated, none of these 
factors is very important. But taken to- 
gether, they can lave all the impact of 
a chain reaction on the rest of our 
economy. The working of his mathe- 
matical model is responsible for his 
view that the stock market crash in 1929 
would not have been significant by 
itsclf—there were other factors that 
combined with the speculative boom, 
created the conditions for depression. 
Now, Clark sees some of the same con- 
ditions operating. If Congress does not 
raise expenditures or cut taxes, Clark 
definitely states that we will experience 
a dip deeper than the 1949 recessions, 
though not so severe as the drop in 
1937-38. 
¢ A Note of Optimism—Even though 
Clark’s audience did not succumb to 
his pessimism, they were definitely im- 
pressed with his performance. For 
Clark is not really a prophet of doom. 
He made clear that whatever the im- 
mediate prospect, we would be enjoy- 
ing another healthy boom within two 
or three vears. 

However, Clark made no bones about 
his fear that an American decline would 
have far-reaching economic and psy- 
chological consequences abroad. Eco- 
nomically, he felt that the free world 
would survive. But psychologically, he 
is not so sure. “Any sizable down- 
turn,” he said, “would be precisely the 
instrument the Communists need.” 


1. His Record Holds 


Actually, the most disturbing element 
in Clark’s latest predictions is that his 


— record for forecasting is so good. 
ven his critics grudgingly admit his 

rcentage of accuracy 1s unusually high. 
They sometimes claim he uses magic. 
But Clark insists it is all done with a 
slide rule. 

As far back as 1942, Clark’s tinkering 
with mathematical models resulted in 
his predicting that most nations would 
enjoy sustained full-employment —_ 
the postwar period. At that time, Clark 
was almost as alone as lie is now. For 
most economists here and abroad were 
forecasting a seo slump featured by 
heavy unemployment. 

¢ Accurate—While the war was still 
oing on, Clark also wrote that within 
0 years, both the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union would become large-scale im- 
eee of farm products. The latest 

ussian efforts to make big purchases 
of foods and fats in Europe and the 
U.S. coincides with his estimates. As 
for the U.S., Clark points out that 
we have been a net importer of farm 
products since 1911. He considers the 
current stockpile of grain and dairy 
products will last only temporarily, and 
will permanently disappear as -soon as 
the rest of the world earns more dollars. 

Many British businessmen stand in 
awe of Clark since the pound was de- 
valued in September, 1949. The rea- 
son: Clark had correctly forecast the 
rate and date of the devaluation. Only 
last March he stirred up a new con- 
troversy in Britain with his prediction 
that the pound would again be devalued 
within two years unless foreign trade 
was set free of controls. 
¢ Man of Parts—Although Clark’s fore- 
casting is making him an international 
figure he has long been rated as one of 
the world’s top economic thinkers. 
Moreover, he is an expert in a variety 
of fields. Some economists consider 
him as the leading authority on com- 
parative national income _ statistics. 
Others say he is the best informed man 
on the subjects of population and pro- 
ductivity, and his present job as director 
of the Agricultural Economics Research 
Institute at Oxford argues that he is an 
expert in agriculture. 

As a matter of fact, Clark is all of 
these things. As such, he is straight 
out of the British tradition that has 

roduced men like John Stuart Mill, 
sors Bentham, Adam Smith, and 
John Maynard Keynes—men who were 
not merely economists but great 
philosophers. Like them, he is opinion- 
ated and a doctrinaire. 
¢ British Tradition—Clark was born in 
England and educated at Oxford as a 
chemist. This is in line with the British 
tradition, for their greatest economists 
have studied philosophy, biology, or 
theology—anything but economics. As 
a result, they have usually been theorists 
rather than analysts. And in contrast 
to either the German or American 


economists, they have 
criticized for being long theory 
short on facts. 

But Clark changed a iat. His 
chemistry training gave him good back 
ground in science, particu! in mathe 
matics and statistics, an led the 
battle to replace speculat ith fact 
He argued that British mics was 
“largely a set of theoreti rcises of 
doubtful validity.” His wo: 
income statistics virtua! egan the 
study of this field in Brit He won 
complete victory with ok, Na 
tional Income and O which 
stimulated a vast expansi | British 
official statistics during World War II 
¢ History Maker—In 19 Clark left 
England for Australia he re 
mained for 15 
lecturer and economist | the state 
government of Queens! Vhile in 
Australia, he continued 
writing a number of bool 
to his stature as a leading 
economist. His Critiq 
Statistics was one of th 
works to expose the fig 
by the Kremlin as untrustworthy 
ganda, and his Conditions of ] 
Progress provided a statistical frame- 
work for measuring natio onomics. 
° Long-Range Prediction But the 
book that demonstrated ‘ 
as an original thinker The Eco 
nomics of 1960, written 142. Reh 
ing on his mathemat juations, 
Clark made a whole ser veeping 
forecasts about 
covering two decades. || ITS ago, 
he submitted these p to a 
critical review, concludi that 
had come true. Then | nt 
predict that the terms of le would 
remain favorable to prim producers 
at least until 1970. and that there 
would be a sharp incr interna 
tional capital investment ning from 
Europe as well as the U.S 


and 


national 


years niversity 


research, 
t added 
matical 
Russian 
idemic 
published 
propa- 
MomMiIc 


prowess 


econon ndition 


most 


on to 


ll. Heir, But Not Disciple 


termed 
the slid 


with 


One British colleagu 
Clark “the theorizer wit 
rule,” and in combining fact 
theory, Clark has brought something 
new to the British t tion. But 
though he has branched out on his 
own, he admits a big debt to thre 
economists: A. C. Pigo lassical 
economist who started Cla irching 
for facts; Allyn Young of Harvard, a 
productivity expert who 1 on sta 
tistics; and John Maynard Keynes 

e Differences—Clark ha 
considered the logical 
Keynes, but he emphatically is not 
a disciple. As Clark it, there 
is a great deal of validit Keynes’ 
fundamental proposition that, whik 
individual industries « regulate 
themselves satisfactorily, t! 


been 
sor to 


Oonom 
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To meet a human need... 


We believe that the hands of America’s workers are industry’s 


most important tools. For this reason we are proud to introduce the 
Scott Industrial Wiper; which is successfully meeting the wide 
range of wiping needs in industry. It is a general-purpose, disposable 
wiper designed to handle your jobs safely, efficiently and economically. 


A Scott man stands ready to demonstrate this product in your plant. 


®PAT. PEND. SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, CHESTER, PENNSYLY 





system as a whole cot t. But he 
believes that many of K other 
theories have been pro or have 
been superseded. He points out that 
2 those who profess to sp wx Keynes 

CH4 Lt Wha have deliberately distort theory 
And Clark himself is n posed to 
the Keynesians than to k 

The American Keyn wccording 
to Clark, are the worst offender In 
America,” he says, “Ke onsid 
ered a fellow-traveler. 71 fact is that 
he was always anti-Com t, and was 
, never even close to Brit cialism.” 
ribeg Nana mata tag wie Msg ¢ No  Politician—Clark mself was 

ey considerations in forming rl] 
serpentine coils for refrigeration once active in the Brit bor party 
condenser and evaporator units. But he was never a la 
Rochester Products achieves both Today he does not en mn party 
with exclusive Fully Automatic politics at all. That do + mean he 
Bending Equipment that forme does not get into political controversie 
Steel Tubing in one continuous 
operation! Result: Faster 
production, greater uniformity, plaining that such a p ikes hu 
and LOWER COSTS. man beings no better than commodi- 
This is one more example of how . f ties. He 1S also opposed t itte mpts 
Rochester Products GM Steel i to increase government Jlovment. 
Tubing engineering achievements ; iat tn 9 3 a ter : 
are helping hundreds of manufacturers Sere ee eae Sarees — 
to build better products, faster, for communism 
less money. What about you ? Te Since taking his present t, he has 
urged the government t thdraw its 


ROCHESTER — ' tl present farm price support system. 


: Instead, he has suggested el meas 
PRODUCTS ~ ure calling for farmers t ranize co 
om Sven TUBING DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS operative insurance against xcessive”’ 
7 ROCHESTER, WN. Y., U.S. A, price drops 
—_—_—__—__———- ————| e¢ Conservative Thinker—| Clark 
is essentially a conservat thinker. 
This stems from his str religious 
ties. He converted to ( licism in 
1940 and ever since his economic think 
ing has had an ethical b In Clark’ 
view, the duty of th ist is to 
serve man, not to have fit into an 
economic system Thi ethical 
approach. 
His ethics, incident ut him 
Which is just what this Pitney-Bowes Mailing completely at odds with | es OVeT 
| the problem of populati Kevnes wa 
a confirmed Malthusian believed 


momust 


He is on record against any attempts to 
tie workers to a long-ter ntract, ex 





Scale is! It gives fair weight, and nothing but! 
y we automatic pean omar is fast- . that the world’s population was multi- 
acting, yet extremely accurate—won't overweigh ' ; plying to the limits of it tence. Fi 

and waste postage, or underweigh and have your = “ was an ardent advocate of birth control. 
letters arrive “Postage Due!"’ The big hairline : Bess te Clark, on the other | nts n 

indicator gives precise decisions, never wavers. The % steps taken to stem th 

world population. Theoretically, he has 
sought to prove that t Id ca 
support a population of en 10 
This S-103 Scale pays its way in any office. billion and 15-billion, instead of the 


wide-spaced markings are easy to see, save time 
and postage in mailing. 


Special models for parcel post. Ask the nearest 2.3-billion we have now Ilv, he 
PB office to show you. Or write for the free ' claims that “no econ t 1oweve}! 
wise, has the slightest right nterfer 
with the birth of children 

PREE: Mandy wall chart of Postal Rates e At Odds—! lis religic yn his eco 


with parcel post map and cone finder, 


illustrated booklet. 


nomics also made him il of the 
views of men like John th and 


PITNEY-BOWES Sh, ee. David Lilienthal, wh tressed 
Mailing Scales“ iliaichie ditieath tor focemleting 


He admires Galbraith 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC the theory of countervail ver (BW 
1482 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, —Jan.9'54,p92), even the think 

Originators of the postage meter P it is completely erroneo At least 
e+ Offices in 93 cities Galbraith is doing some | ng,” he 
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said, “but in my opinion, he is travel- 
— the wrong direction.” 

nderlying his objection is his ethi- 
cal conviction that maximum produc- 
tion is not the sole goal of society. He 
firmly believes that “among the most 
fundamental of all human rights is a 
man’s right to pursue his vocation with 
the ability at his command.” Thus, he 


is in favor of a society of “working - 


proprietors” that is neither capitalist 
nor Communist. 


lll. Out on a Limb 


The fact that Clark stood up to be 
counted as a pessimist on 1954’s out- 
look does not imply that he wants to sce 
his forecasts come true. Nor does his 
own prediction of a society of inde- 
pendent proprictors blind him to the 
strength of capitalism. Clark hopes that 
he will be completely wrong, but he also 
does not deny that he takes real delight 
in swimming against the crowd. 

In this respect, he is like Keynes, 

who first made his name by attacking 
contemporary opinion. Writing of 
Keynes’ experience, Clark has declared 
that “expert opinion is never so likely 
to be wrong as when it seems to be 
unanimous.” 
¢ Attack—Because he is always going 
out on a limb, Clark is vulnerable. De- 
spite his remarkable record for fore- 
casting, some critics feel that his mathe- 
matical predictions are too general, per- 
mitting him to claim he was correct 
whatever the outcome. There are other 
complaints that there is too wide a 
margin of error in his computations. 
And there are many who feel that his 
mathematical modédl, complicated as it 
is, is both too rigid and too simple 
to serve as a guide to our complex 
and dynamic econoyny. 
* Defense—Clark admits that there is 
some merit to all these criticisms. For 
example, the Dept. of Commerce sta- 
tistics he uses are often hazy estimates. 
In particular, he singles out the = ane 
on inventories and agriculture. These, 
he feels, are not his fault. He has to 
use them because there are no others. 

He allows that the varicus mathe- 
matical values he gives to di,ferent eco- 
nomic factors may be subjegt to differ- 
ing interpretations. But he flenies that 
a mathematical model cannct work. 

Moreover, Clark does not think much 
of economists who refuse to prophesy. 
It is his opinion that forecasting is part 
and parcel of the job of being an econo- 
mist. He does not expect to be right 
all the time. But he feels that without 
a continuing series of informed predic- 
tions, neither governments nor busi- 
nesses can operate effectively. The 
only way that his methods can be per- 
fected is through actual testing. And 
that, Clark, with his slide rule and his 
theory, is doing. 
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Who's the Boss of Chessie Now? 
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The Van Sweringens controlled all these railroads, hoped 
BEFORE YOUNG to weld them mto a giant, unified empire. 


\ CHESAPEAKE ¢ ONO 


The C&O, as left by Young, has absorbed the Pere Mar- 
AFTER YOUNG quette, but has lost all hold on the profitable Nickel Plate. 


For years a tiny Wall Street tail has 
been wagging the dog of giant Chesa 
peake & Ohio Ry. But not any more; 
New York’s Alleghan p. has sold 
the 1.34% stock interest with which of 
late it has completely dictated the fiscal 
comings and goings of the C&O—th 
nation's fourth biggest carrier in point 
of net and seventh big; n gross (BW 
—Jan.23’54,p32). 

Right now, it’s not clear who will take 
over the control of C&O. Some Wall 
Street cynics even thin t behind th 
scenes there will b hange of 
master. 

On the record, the big significance of 

the stock sale by Alleg! is the retire 
ment of the ubiquit Robert R 
Young from his long rule of the Chessi: 
board. Alleghany Corp. has never been 
anything but Robert R. Young spelled 
backwards, since the d 1 1937 when 
Young and some a tes paid $3 
million for control of t top holding 
company in the crumbling Van Swe 
ingen rail empire. 
* Back In—Young’ ignation as 
Chessie chairman last k would seem 
to leave Alleghany out of the rail busi 
ness for the first time in the Young era. 
But the boss quickly showed that this 
severance was not to last. This week 
Young and his associate Allan P. Kirby 
demanded seats on the board of the 
New York Central. 

The original announcement of the 
Young-Chessie divorce left many strings 
untied. But Young did say that he had 
sold out so that he and Kirby would be 
“free to acquire control of another cat 
rier.” This he followed up with fhe 
statement that he and Kirby, along with 
Alleghany, had acquired a “‘substantial” 
interest in the Central. On the heels 
of this came the demand for both men 
to be seated on the Central board. 

Young didn’t say exactly how many 
shares of Central they own. Central 
officials also weren’t talking; indeed, it’s 
doubtful whether they know the an- 
swer. The nearest approach to a clue 
came from an Alleghany spokesman, 
who said that no purchase of Central 
stock could be considered “substantial” 
if it were less than 50,000 shares 
e¢ Premature?—Another point that still 
isn’t clear is the reception that Central 
will give to Young and Kirby. Officially, 
all that the railroad has to say is 

e It has advised Young that the 
request will be considered at the next 
board meeting, on Feb. 10 

e “The board may consider it pre- 
mature to answer his request until such 
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CANDID INTERVIEW WITH WILLIAM WHITE, PRESIDENT, NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 


Mr. White, what does New York Central mean by 


Quality Railroad Service? 


It means a lot of things, but boiled down in a few 
words: It is transportation that is enjoyable, dependable 
and efficient. It means you can TRAVEL or SHIP via 

NEW YORK CENTRAL and forget your transportation 
problems. If there is any worrying to do, let us do it. 


Of course, to us railroaders, it’s complex. 
For QUALITY RAILROAD SERVICE involves 
thousands of items—from courtesy to safety 
from good track on the Water Level Route to 
maintenance of Central’s 165,000 freight cars, 
5,500 passenger cars, and 3,000 locomotives. 


It calls for quality in men—men who are ready, 
able and willing to serve our customers right—because 
they know that our customers make our jobs possible. 
For, whether he’s in the engine cab or signal tower, 
at the freight house or the dispatcher’s desk, 

it’s the railroader who makes the Railroad, 


QUALITY RAILROAD SERVICE never 
means excuses or buck-passing when the going 
gets tough. It’s always looking for ways to do 
the job as promised and expected, regardless 
of difficulties, Transportation WELL DONE 

is what we mean by QUALITY RAILROAD SERVICE 


on New York Central. 


New York Central 


N.Y.C. Means Q.R.S. 











Quit wovwuutg about where 


your business will come from... 





use DODGE reports 


The selling service that pin points best business oppor- 
tunities every day for most of the leading firms 

and salesmen with a stake in new construction. 

Will more time spent in the presence of more buyers help 
your salesmen get more business? Then give your salesmen 
the time to do it .. . use Dodge Reports. This sales service 
can save the time your salesmen otherwise spend 

just trying to find out where your business is . . . 

gives them more time to spend with buyers 

having a current need for your products 
or service. Let us show you the way 
Dodge Reports tell you where the 
business is coming from and give 
your salesmen more time to get it. 
There is no obligation, We'll send 

you free, helpful book. Just write. 


Dodge Reports are produced 
by a 1000 man field force 
strategically located to cover 
each local market. These 
are the trained men who can 
take the first sales step for 
you ... discovering needs 
for your products or services 














TAKE THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 


W. 
DODGE REPORTS 
Dept. B541, 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. | 
Timely, Accurate, Construction News Service East of the Rockies 


Your business insurance program courts 
disaster when it fails to reflect changing 


economic conditions. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERA GE ADJUSTERS 
63 WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5 
Sen Francisco « Los Amaeles + Detroit « Cleveland - Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 


. A é e « 
New Vere - COteas Vancouver + Winnipeg * Montreal - Toronto - Havana 


Buffalo + Seattle ° 


Wilmington * 


the national classified advertising section of 
BUSINESS WEEK 


see page—150 
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time as the legal que thin the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate ‘ 
Commission have been 

Wall Street has several 
this second, cryptic t rent may 
mean. 

Some cynics think that 
cials may be skeptical 
ticity of Alleghany’s 
shares of Chessie that re 
mained of the 2,585,00! 1 34 
interest) it held when Y: moved in, 
¢ Among Friends—The latest sale, the 
cynics point out, was to ‘ S. Eaton, 
Cleveland investment ban} ind an 
old-time pal of Young The deal 
boosted Eaton’s direct indirect 
holdings of C&O stock t und 250, 
000 shares, or 3.2%. H now the 
road's biggest ‘individual stockholder, 
and has already Young as 
chairman of the board 

Another school of 
thought feels that the ( 
concerned with the 12.4 
Central common stock 
shares) that Chessic ht whilk 
Young was running the Because 
of that holding, the ‘ mee of 
fered two seats on its |] board to 
Young in his capacity &O chair 
man. That deal was qi squashed 
by the ICC, which rul 
roads were competing ¢ 
remain at length | ie was 
forced to hand over the power of 
its shares to New York’s ( National 
Bank, as voting truste« 

In the present junctu Eaton 
indicated that C&O will on to its 
Central stock. He call 
“good investment,” with “great possi 
bilities for the future in phases.” 

To Wall Street, tha unds like 
Young talking. But 
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Streeters don’t 
think that the C&O holding will be 
much help to Young in quest for 
seats on the Central bx unless the 
ICC makes a radical change in its earlier 
ruling. They feel that Young will have 
to find his backing among other Cen- 
tral stockholders. 
eA Fighter—It’s hard to say how 
Young would make out i proxy fight 
with the Central management. In the 
past, he has shown himself to be a 
mastcr of domination hoe string 
control, an adroit publicist who can win 
support of the little sto Ider, and, 
above all, a real fighter 

In the Street, he probably has more 
enemies than friends. But even most 
of the enemies don’t und te him in 
1 fight. 

Still, one group has 
on his battling prowess. It 
his past triumphs have come because the 
opposition was overly d fied. This 
group admits that behind-the-scenes 
moves can help, but it ntains that 
the only way to beat to step 
down out of the ivory toy nd slug it 


ervations 


irgues that 
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out in the middle of the market place. 

These same doubters also question 
whether Young is as much the “hero ot 
the masses” as formerly. They point to 
the many costly mistakes that he has 
made in postwar years, Notably, they 
question his handling of the Alleghany 
portfolio at times, and his management 
of the old Van Sweringen rail empire 

Young's biggest railroading blunder, 
the doubters say, was his insistence that 
Chessie could be built into a passenger 
carrier, despite its geographical status. 
A close second, they say, was his sud 
den decision to shrink the Chessie fam 
ily (maps, page 90) by getting rid of 
control of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis (Nickel Plate), which promptly 
became one of the most flourishing and 
profitable of carriers. 
¢ Passenger Venture—An outsider 
can’t calculate the cost of Young’s de- 
termination to convert Chessie into a 
passenger, as well as a freight, carrier. 
You can get a hint, though, in the op- 
crations bill for a single vear. In 1947, 
C&O gross passenger revenues were 
only $12-million, or 3.8% of the road’s 
gross. Yet the passenger operations in 
that year lost $20-million, or $1.10 on 
each share of common stock then out- 
standing. 

This costly program came at a time 
when Young also O.K.’d heavy spend- 
ing on new freight equipment, for ex- 
panding lines into new coal areas, and 
for improving existing mileage. All this 
after years in which most earnings had 
been paid out as dividends, and in 
which Young had sunk some $7.6-mil- 
lion of Chessie cash in a 6.2% block 
of New York Central stock, and another 
$12-million in the Greenbrier hotel. 
Not to mention that, in 1948, Chessie 
was nicked for some $6.6-million in 
back income taxes. 
¢ Minus—The combined effect of all 
this was that, by mid-1948, the road’s 
current assets fell $5.6-million short of 
covering current liabilities. Three years 
before, Chessie had $49.2-million of 
working capital. The situation reached 
a point where the road began financing 
equipment purchases almost 100% 
with equipment trust issues, instead of 
borrowing the normal 80%. 

This break with tradition proved too 
costly. The road was soon forced to 
sell $40-million of new bonds, one of 
the few new-money rail offerings since 
the war. 

Ultimately, Young faced up to the 
fact that Chessie wasn’t good passenger 
material. But dropping his innovations 
could not immediately cut the losses. 
Selling off the equipment that poe. 
had ordered but couldn’t use is reporte 
to have meant bargain rates, and heavy 
losses. 

These misadventures didn’t bust 
Chessie, which was and is a magnificent 
freight carrier. Last year earnings 
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‘Why Thursday ? 
Ship BaO TIME-SAVER, 
and get it here 

Wednesday!” 


@ Speed means money to the 
man waiting for important 
merchandise—and Baltimore 
& Ohio’s Time-Saver Service 
on less-carload freight is not 
only speedy but also dependable 


It saves 4% or more shipping 
time, and offers dependability 
made famous by B&O’s well 
known Sentinel Service for 


carload freight. 


Time-Saver Service is of 
utmost value to receivers, who 
can make plans and time pro 
motions with confidence. 
There’s extra advantage for 
your business through use of 
the Time-Saver. Ask our man! 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Constantly doing things —better |! 





TIMES LONGER! 


That's the way the record reads in one 
cost-conscious New Jersey plant using 
amazing new PLASTILUBE instead of 
conventional grease. But everywhere in 
America; in mills making steel, rubber, 
paper, flour, plastics, etc. for an increas- 
ingly competitive market, modern in- 
dustry is cutting costs, reducing inven- 
tory, keeping better house and solving 
many old and new lubrication problems 
with this new non-melting, non-freezing, 
water-resistant, multi-purpose “succes- 
sor to grease”. If you'd like better lubri- 
cation, with less down-time, longer 
lubricant and equipment life, why not 
write us today? When it comes to multi- 
purpose lubricants our engineers and au- 
thorized distributors are years ahead not 
only in know-how but in know-where, 
when and what, as well. They'll be glad 
to put this unique experience at your dis- 
posal. The Warren Refining & Chemical 
Co., Dept. BW-1, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


pLASTILU 


WARREN 
_——- —- ; 





This Phone 


can cuf costs 
for YOU eee 


Autophone Systems 
CUT COSTS BY: 


Eliminating Delays 
Immediate contact between all phones... free of switch- 
boord delays. 

Call-Backs 

Incoming calls for information con be onswered without 
necessity of calling back. 

Eliminating Non-Business Coils 
Where outside contact is not necessory Couch phones 
provide interoffice service only. 

Fliminating Unnecessary Rental Phones 
Privately owned Couch phones reploce unnecessary 
rento! phones... eliminate thelr cost. 


Write for Cotelog 52 E 
cover systems from 
2 te lines. 


NORTH QUINCY 71, 
MASSACHUSETTS 





reached record heights, with a boost 
from temporary tax savings via acceler- 
ated amortization. But rail students 
say this comeback is no feather in 
Young’s cap. They give the credit to 
Walter J. Tuohy, who took over as 
operating head in 1948, with a reported 
proviso that he would be the real boss 
or else. 

Some scars remain Rightly or 
wrongly, Chessie common has lost 
much of its blue-chip shine since the 
war. 
¢ Empire Dream—The original Van 
Sweringen dream had been to weld 
Chessie and the lines it controlled into 
a unified empire rivaling the big eastern 
trunk lines. Young seemed to share 
the dream in his first years as successor 
to the Vans. Indeed, he was almost in 
a position to make it a reality, when 
the ICC finally approved the Chessie’s 
absorption of all the roads it controlled 
directly or indirectly. ‘That included 
the Pere Marquette, the Nickel Plate, 
and the Wheeling & Lake Erie, which 
was controlled by the Nickel Plate. 

With the cup almost at his lips soon 
after World War II, Young made a 
slip. Pere Marquette stockholders had 
docilely agreed to accept C&O shares 
for their holdings. But the holders of 
Nickel Plate preferred—with arrears of 
dividends totaling $85.50 piled up 
since the mid-1930s decided that 
Young’s terms were too niggardly. They 
pointed not only to the arrears, but 
to the carrier’s bright prospects, and to 
the fact that its financial position had 
been bolstered by the plowing back of 
excellent wartime earnings 

rhe preferred stockholders were also 
upset by the treatment of the common 
stock. Each of their shares was to 
receive around $136 in new securities, 
compared to $48 for each share of com-« 
mon—most of which was owned by 
Chessie. The preferred people thought 
this was rough, in the tight of their 
long sacrifices. Even outsiders thought 
that Young was rubbing it in. 

For whatever reason, Young made 
little effort to compromise with the 
Nickel Plate dissidents. Instead, he 
predicted that the Nickel Plate, operat- 
ing on its own, would have trouble pay- 
ing more than $6 on its preferred. And 
he threatened to seek a merger with 
other roads, if the Chessic-family deal 
didn’t work out. 
¢ Dropping a Road—In the end, he de- 
cided to push his merger plans without 
the Nickel Plate. He then got rid of 
Chessie’s holdings of Nickel Plate com- 
mon, by doling them out as a special 
C&O dividend. 

Since then, Chessic has proved that 
it can operate profitably without the 
Nickel Plate. But Nickel Plate has 
proved even more dramatically that 
Young is not infallible. The road has 
turned into one of the biggest postwar 


winners. Back dividend the pre- 
ferred have long since be: tired and 
recent annual earnings ha | around 
$50 a share on the senio1 On the 
common, quarterly dividends have run 
at the same 75¢ rate as Ch 

If Chessie stockholde: ld on to 
their Nickel Plate dividen tOth of a 
share for each share of ¢ ie) they 
would not have been hurt Young’s 
sudden dumping of the st But it’s a 
big question how many hold on, 
especially in view of Y dismal 
reports on the prospects of Nickel Plate 
preferred. 

An added irony is that Moody’s In- 
vestor Service last week ted that 
its clients might do well t ift from 
Chessie common to Nickel Plate com 
mon. Said Moody's: “Be of its 
larger per share carnings a tronger 
working-capital position, eve that 
the Nickel Plate commo idend is 
sufficiently better protect to make 
such a switch worth-while 


Treasury Bills Point 
To Lower Money Cost 


Money market expert that the 
rate the ‘Treasury has to for short 
term borrowing is the best itor of 
uearby trends in interest 

If they are right, the outlook is that 
the recent downtrend in ey rates 
will continue, and perhap broaden 
out. This week the ‘Tr short 
term borrowing costs hit t lowest 
point since July, 1949. On Monday, 
one of the usual weekly offerings of 
$1.5-billion in 91-day bill: disposed 
of at an interest cost that raged a 
slight fraction under 1% 

That cost is more th basis 
points below a similar offering the 
week before. And it’s a try milk 
from the price the ‘Treasu d to pay 
six months ago. In late spring, at the 
height of the 1953 money ze, One 
weekly offering cost tl lreasury 
2.416%. 

The Treasury ascribes this week’s 
four-and-a-half-vear low t the large 
supply of funds cl tl , 
available for short-term tment.’ 
This supply, the Treasur is due 
largely to the seasonal repayment of 
bank loans, plus a demand f ew bank 
credit that for some time has been 
much weaker than it was 1gZO 

The Treasury bill rat von its 
position of a money market barometer 
bevause history has shown « the vears 
that it is more sensitive tl ny other 
rate to the supply and dem f lend- 
able funds. On two points it has invari- 
ably been first 

- @ When tight money 
are on the horizon, the Treasury bill 
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H// ost certainl ee YOU END CORROSION 


Lamaa® 


San? 


Industrial Pipe extruded from Unplas- 
ticized P.V.C. made from Exon 402-A is 
resistant to all types of corrosion. It is ex- 
tremely light weight in comparison to metal 
...easier and less expensive to handle. 


Implements—Pitchers, scoops, stirrers of 
Unplasticized P.V.C. made from Exon 
402-A are invaluable in handling corro- 
sive materials; They are extremely light 
...easy to handle...practically eliminates 
replacement due to corrosion. 


WITH UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. 
MADE FROM FIRESTONE EXON 402-A 


Wherever Unplasticized P.V.C. made from Exon 402-A has been prop- 
erly used, it has made corrosion a memory. In industrial applications, it 
outperforms customary metals—yet it costs less to install and to handle 
Unplasticized P.V.C. is light, rigid, extremely versatile—can be welded 
sawed, sheared, stamped, milled, planed, drilled, embossed, rolled and 
cemented—on conventional woodworking or metalworking equipment 
Whatever your business or your problem, you're most likely to find your 
answer to corrosion in an Unplasticized P.V.C. installation. Proper use of 
this material of course, is necessary for maximum results, For details of 
interest to you, call or write: 


Firestone... 1... .....Chemical Sales Division 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY, perv. sn 
POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
A Division of The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 


e NOTE: Firestone supplies the resin only, does not manufacture the end product 








The Parker Pen Company's new Arrow Park plant at Janesville, Wis. Architects: John J. Plad & Associates, Madison, Wis. 
Mechanical Engineers: Beling Engineering Consultants, Moline, lil, Heating Contractors: Hyland Hall Co., Madison, Wis. 


How Honeywell Customized Temperature Control can help you 


Learn about your business — 
from a pen manufacturer 


Why Honeywell Customized Temperature Control is becoming a must for all types of building 


“Working climate,” as important to the success of 
your business as black ink in the ledger, is made 
up of a lot of things. 

The handling of personnel, proper lighting, va- 
cations with pay, temperature and humidity control 
are a few of them. 

And the best way to provide proper temperature 
control is through use of Honeywell Cus- 
tomized Temperature Control. 

The key word here is “customized.” It 
means that whatever your control require- 
ments, a Honeywell Customized Tempera- 
ture Control installation, designed to fit the 
needs of your building and its occupants is 
your answer. This applies not only to heat- 
ing and cooling, ventilation and humidity 
control, but it applies to industrial con- 


trol as well. Only Honeywell can provide true “cus- 
tomized "control. Because only Honeywell manufac- 
tures all three types of controls—pneumatic, electric 
and electronic ~ which often must be integrated in 
a single building to give you the right performance. 
The story, in capsule form, of the Honeywell Cus- 
tomized Temperature Control installation in Parker 
Pen’s new plant in Janesville, Wisconsin, 
is told by the floor plan and picture cap- 
tions opposite. They tell how specific 
occupancy, use and exposure problems 
were met—to provide an ideal “working 

climate.”’ 

The techniques used, applied to your 
particular problems, can help you attain 
the kind of “working climate 
always wanted for your business. 


you ve 





For comfortable, even temperature in new 
or existing buildings—of any size—use 
Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 


Whether it’s a factory, office, motel, airport, hospital, 
apartment, church, school, store, gatage—or any size 
building —new or existing, Honeywell Customized Tem- 
perature Control can help meet your heating, ventilating, 
air conditioning and industrial control problems. 

You will not only enjoy more comfort and efficiency, 
you'll save fuel, too. 

For full facts on Customized Temperature Control, 
call your architect, heating engineer or local Honeywell 
office. Or mail the coupon. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


Philip Hull, manufacturing vice-president, 
the Parker Pen Company, says 


“When we planned our new Janesville plant 
we wanted it to be the best plant of its kind 
ever built. Certainly the ideal indoor climate 
Honeywell Customized Temperature Con- 
trol helps provide has aided us in approach- 
ing that goal.” 


Honeywell 
Hi Fouts oe Controls 


104 OFFICES ACROSS THE NATION 


Strategically located thermostats guard the comfort of 
workers in the large engineering and process room. Sun- 
shine entering through the big windows could upset the 
comfort balance in summer as well as in winter—if 
Honeywell Customized Temperature Contro! weren't 
on the job controlling both heating and cooling. 


“Working Climate” problems are different here. The 
room is huge; physically more active workers find their 
best room temperature is lower than in the engineering 
room. But Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 
~with thermostats strategically located in the area— 
easily handles this occupancy and use problem, at the 
same time compensating for different exposure problems 





MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO 
Dept. BW-1-19 Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
Gentlemen: 

I'm interested in learning more about Honeywell ¢ 


Temperature Control. 
Name .. 
Firm Nam ......cccccccco- ‘ 


BD le Pi Bec ; 
City 








WORLD'S LARGEST ‘MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 





Structural Corrugated 


Cla LV 


for Lustfous, Lasting Beauty 


Misericordia Hospital, Milwaukee, Wis. Brust & Brust, Architects. 
© Stoleerweld ond Sone, Generel Contrenter. 


Beauty is combined with utility in this attractive installation of 
Mississippi Structural Corrugated Glass in this unusual hospital. 
Sparkling, translucent, light diffusing glass attains a lasting modern 
decor. Glass never requires painting, never wears out, always 
looks new. And interiors appear larger, brighter and friendlier 
with Mississippi's famous “borrowed light” that floods adjoining 
areas with copious quantities of softened illumination. Yet Structural 
Corrugated Gloss by Mississippi protects privacy completely. 
Cleanliness, so important in a hospital, is especially easy to main- 
tain. Having no pores to hold and absorb dirt, glass walls wipe 
clean with a damp cloth. Beautiful figured glass by Mississippi 
is the modern material... so extremely practical for every type 
of interior, 


Make light a part of your plans. Specify 
glass by Mississippi and add greater 
beauty plus utility. ft is available in a 
wide variety of patterns and surface fin- 
ishes “‘visioneered” to distribute light to 
best advantage. 


Write today for free catalog. Samples on request. 
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NORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


First of the true tri-sonic fighters, the new F-100 Super Sabre exceeds 
Mach 1 in normal, level flight... flying faster than the speed of sound. 


MACH (pronounced “‘mock’’) is a term you'll be seeing more and more 
since it is the only really accurate way of evaluating jet plane speeds, 
The need for this special standard of measurement is due to the 
fact that the speed of sound varies with changes in temperature and altitude, 
At sea level, for instance, sound travels at speeds ranging from 
735 MPH at an air temperature of 60° to 800 MPH at 100°. 
However, using the Mach numbers, a jet traveling at Mach 1 is flying 

at the speed of sound, no matter at what altitude or temperature. 
Far advanced beyond any fighter now in production, the F-100 Super Sabre 

was designed and built by North American to meet our nation’s need. 


Engineers of vision... men who appreciate a challenge, are wanted 
at North American. If you are an engineer looking to the future, 
write North American, Los Angeles 45, California, 


Organization, Facilities and Experierce Keep 


: a i 
North American Aviation, Inc. 7% 


Years Ahead in aircraft... guided missiles... electronics...atomic energy...research and development 
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ON THEIR OWN. H., B. Sallada (left), F. O. Detweiler, president (center), and C. E, 
Burt are among those who will steer an independent Chance Vought. They are... 


Flying Solo Now 


Once in a while a big corporation 
will find that the operations of one of 
its divisions are hamstringing the activi 
tics of another. That's most likely to 
happen if one branch of the company 
is competing with the customers of 
other branches. A situation like that 
spells trouble, and it may mean a com- 
pany can’t get the most out of any of 
the divisions. 

That's the spot that United Aircraft 
Corp. has been in for several years, 


100 


Navy airframe contractors such as Grum- 
man Aircraft Engineering Corp., Doug- 
las Aircraft Co., Inc., and McDonnell 
Aircraft Corp. buy engines, propellers, 
and accessories from two UAC divisions 
in Connecticut—Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft and Hamilton Standard. But an- 
other UAC division, Chance Vought 
Aircraft, of Dallas, is in the airframe 
business, competing directly with Grum- 
man and the rest for Navy orders. 
Component manufacturers such as 


of United Aircraft 
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In metropolitan Chicago is a new and dramatic exampk 
of retail selling geared to the automobile—the Evergreen 
Plaza Shopping Center. Four million people turned up 
during the first twenty weeks to shop in the comfort pro 
vided by Carrier air conditioning at such famous stores 


© ASD on oom — as i tton’ irie Se Com 
AVI? Comelitiontag as The Fair, Lytton’s and Carson Pirie Scott & Company 


Each has the type which best meets its needs. Particularly 


helps attract 4 million customers newsworthy is the air conditioning at The Fair. Her 
air is distributed by a high-velocity, small-duct system 


to new big-city shopping center 


especially suitable for department stores. These small 


ducts save space, and higher pressure permits air flow to 


be easily adjusted to meet the changing physical requir: 


ments of the store, without affecting the performance of 
Tn ae ee = 


APY “ple. the rest of the system. « Whether you plan to air « 
(CaAQrnil Te ) dition a multi-million-dollar shopping center or a 

“x store—a large factory or towering office buildin, ya'll 

first name in air conditioning find Carrier able to meet the most exacting requirements 

* There is more Carrier air conditioning serving 

more people and more purposes than any other mak: 

Carrier people founded the air conditioning business over 

50 years ago. All this experience is yours to command 

Look for Carrier in your Classified Telephone Directory. 


Or write to: Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York, 





-- Keep Your Meetings Alert, 


BETTER SEATING means BETTER WORK 








When they look 
at their watches... 


TAKE A LOOK AT 
THEIR CHAIRS! 


Productive with 
Better Conference Seating 





You can avoid fidgeting, loss of 


attention and other signs of “confer- 
ence lag” with the Cosco Conference 
Chair. For here is a chair designed 
by seating engineers to reduce 
fatigue and increase efficiency. 

You sit on a saddle-shaped seat 
cushioned with foam rubber, your 
back supported by a contour back- 
rest curved two ways. You are com- 
fortable, alert, ready to do business. 

The Conference Chair's extended 
legs prevent wall marring. All steel 
construction, rugged upholstery, 
bonderized baked-on enamel finish 
in a choice of smart colors assure 
you of long service, lasting beauty. 

Cosco chairs are perfect for con- 
ference rooms, reception rooms and 
private offices. Find out how better 
seating can help you get more work 
done. Mail the coupon today, 


Hamilton Manufacturing Corporation 
Columbus, Indiana 





LU5L a, aa 
Left: Model 15-F 
i See wr hair, 


($31.00 in Zone 2) 
ight Mudel 18-STA 


Executive Posture 
Pd Chair, $50.00 
($52.00 in Zone 2) 
’ Other models 
also avatlable 
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COSCO CONFERENCE 
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former division, becan 
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over the assets 
business in Dallas 
received the new sub 
April, UAC stockhol 
completing the 
OK, Chance Vought 
Sept. 1—will drop it 
and become indepen 
Vought common will 
holders on a pro rata | 
UAC has obtained 
Internal Revenue 
tribution of Vought 
stockholders will not 
and, therefore, will be 
Now there are thre 
on Vought’s six-man | 
spinoff is completed 





Vought’s chairman 

UAC members will « 
¢ Pioneering—Chan 
on its own before 
the days when 150 n 


*$28.50 in Florida, Texa 


Available in Canada, and other 
world markets through authorized Cosco dealers 


Please attach coupon to your letterhead=4 
COSCO Office Chairs, Dept. BW-1 
Hamilton Manufac’ nring Corporation 
Columbus, Indiana 
Yes, I would like to have complete infor- 
mation about better office seating. | am 
especially interested in 


1927, Vought 
tract to build the 
observation-fighte1 


Conference Chairs 


Vought turned to Prat 
craft, which had been 
Hartford, Conn., 
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18,000 Gopher fans made “rain” 


until field house roof was insulated with OAMGILAS 


Large crowds in the University of Minne- 
sota Field House used to be crackerjack 
“rainmakers.”’ How?. .. They generated 
so much humidity that the original in- 
sulation on the roof became water- 
soaked. Then there was nothing to pre- 
vent condensation from forming on a 
cold underside of the roof deck. “Rain” 
literally fell in the field house. During a 
basketball game, for example, play had 
to be stopped frequently to mop up 
the floor. 


RET IET, | 


FOAMGLAS, the cellular glass insu- 
lation was picked to solve this problem 
in 1948. It hasn’t rained since. The 
sealed glass cells of FOAMGLAS can 
not absorb moisture, assuring constantly 
high insulating performance despite the 
high humidity inside and the frequently 
extreme outside temperatures in the 
Minneapolis area. The roof curvature 
was no problem with easily handled 
blocks of FOAMGLAS, readily shaped 
and fitted where necessary and with 


FOAMGLAS: 


the cellular, stay-dry insulation 


sufficient strength and rigidity 
easy, efficient application to the roof 

e Whatever your insulating problems 
may be, FOAMGLAS is the ideal an- 
swer, This strong, stay-dry insulation 
guarantees efficient insulat 

plus unique design advantages. Let us 
send you our new booklets describing 
the use of FOAMGLAS to insulate 
roofs, walls, floors, ceilings, piping of 
equipment in normal or low temperature 
buildings. Write, to Dept. F-14 PC. 


to permit 


PITTSSUAGH 


Pittsburgh Corning 
also makes 
PC Glass Blocks 





WHAT'S NEW 
IN SHIPPING CONTAINERS ? 


Not long ago you'd have shipped metal screws, 
nails, nuts and bolts in old fashioned kegs. Today you can ship 
them safer, cheaper, easier ,.. in Fort Wayne’s new award winning 
Keg-Lok corrugated container. Washing machines, pottery, furnaces 
and refrigerators used to travel in unwieldy crates and boxes, but 
now they go first class in lighter, stronger, more protective Fort 
Wayne containers, It’s a Fort Wayne function... bringing new 
economy, eye appeal, safety and packing efficiency to shippers who 
hadn't realized they could use corrugated. 

Maybe you could save money, reduce damage claims, step up 
shipping efficiency with new Fort Wayne containers .. . and it’s easy 
to find out. Just call your nearest Fort Wayne representative. You'll 


get prompt co-operation. 


CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXES 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODU‘ 


GENERAL OFFICES e FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Ill. 
Peoria, Ill 
Hartford City, Ind, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Muncie, Ind. 
Vincennes, Ind 
Washington, (nd. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Jersey City, N.J. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

tica, N.Y. 


Akron, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Lima, Ohio 
Harrisburg, Penna. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Winchester, Va. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Plants: 
Rochester, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Hartford City, Indiana 


Southern Paperboard 
ation 


Port Wentworth, Georgia 
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Pratt & Whitney, Hamilt 


Sikorsky Aviation, Boei 
port, Boeing Airplane 
Transport, Northrop, St 
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net assets) deceptivels 
e Jet Jinx—UAC was 
the jet age but it wa 
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improving the Wasp en 
eral Electric and Westi 
mented with jet powe: 
Jun.30°51,p72), and V 
up making Corsairs 
After the war, Vought 
jets. It had some succe 
ing Pancake F5U, 
fighter, but the Navy 
ment on this in 1948 
Lockheed and Cony 
vertical takeoff fighter 
Vought appeared to | 
the clear when the N 
F7U Cutlass, which fi 
This fighter was of rad 
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Navy thinking, it used | 
jet engines instead of 
The Cutlass was final! 
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IMPORTANT LINK IN MECHANICAL POWER TRANSMISSION is the Worthington OD 
Sheave. Now used by all industry, the QD was developed by Worthington for the 


oil fields where tight shaft grip and quick detachability of sheaves are « 


ential 


How industry learned a lesson in the oil fields 


It’s hard to think of a tougher proving ground for machin- 
ery than the oil fields. Heavy shock loads and corrosion 
really give machine parts a workout. Take sheaves, for exam- 
ple. They used to be a big problem to oil men. 

If the sheave was tight enough on the shaft to absorb all 
the shock loads, it was usually hard to get off when clutch or 
pump repairs were necessary. And if the sheaves came off 
easily, chances are they weren't on tight enough to withstand 
the loads. 

To solve this problem, Worthington designed and devel- 
oped the first sheave with a tapered, split hub. It was easy to 
get on, easy to get off, yet gripped the shaft tightly. Today, 
15 years later, Worthington’s QD (Quick Detachable) is the 
most widely used sheave in the world — the accepted stand- 
ard for all industry. 


Worthington’s outstanding developments in mechanical 
power transmission — QD sheaves, Allspeed Drives and 
Worthington-Goodyear V-belts — sometimes come as a sur 
prise to people who think Worthington makes only pumps 
But for more than 100 years, Worthington has been supply 
ing industry with many types of machinery construction 
equipment, air conditioning and refrigeration 
compressors, power generating and public works equipment, 
as well as pumps. 

So whether you're air conditioning a baby’s nursery, 
ing a superhighway to completion, or equipping a hydro 
electric plant, it will pay you to get in touch with Worthing 
ton. You'll find that the tremendously varied Worthington 
line of machinery is built to meet your most exacting service 
requirements. Write us. Worthington Corporation, Section 
3.12, Harrison, New Jersey. 3-12 


apparatus, 


spec d 


WORTHINGTON 


THE SIGN OF VALUE AROUND THE WORLD 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION - 
MECHANICAL POWER TRANSMISSION - PUMPS 


COMPRESSORS +- CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT + ENGINES + DEAERATORS + INDUSTRIAL MIXERS - 
+ STEAM CONDENSERS + STEAM-JET EJECTORS - STEAM TURBINES « WATER TREATMENT APPARATUS - 


LIQUID METERS 








WELDING POSITIONERS 


was too heavy. Tl necessitated 
removal of 7,000 Ib. of tronic gear. 
yd The production halt p Vought in 
ave you Cc ec od a fix. Orders for Corsa ere running 
out. In early 1950, J Horner and 
other UAC brass went to Dallas to 
talk over the fate of the division. 
Then things started popping in 
Korea, and Vought’s fortunes im 
proved. But continuing trouble with 
the Cutlass meant that t of the di 
PRODUCTION vision’s business came from dwindling 
Corsair sales and subcontracting. In 
early 1952, the last ¢ uir left the 
Ss YS TEM Dallas plant. It was number 12,571. 
¢ Present Position—Thi ek, with the 
new corporation but a month old, the 
hard luck Cutlass is still in trouble. In 
fact, not one Cutlass |! t been de 
livered to the Navy ie trouble is 


oe 
fo r iy a rd e n 2 rh 1) basic: Westinghouse is still perfecting 


the J-46 engine and isn’t delivering 


of th eries? 
ft t nough of them. 
e ca r ries aad ah ont ppeoatte OR the Navy ordered 


Vought to cut back production of the 
Cutlass. This meant a layoff of about 
, ‘ x 2,500 workers. 

Sluggish, out-of-date, ineffective manufacturing can be At the moment, Vought is following 


downright disastrous in the coming battle for business. five lines: (1) production, by fits and 
starts, of the Cutlass, now due to be 


Better find the way right now to revitalize Your phased out this year; production of 


production methods for low-cost, high quality A2U, a land-based version of the Cut 
manufacture. lass, which will be made for th 

Marines until 1956; (3) subcontracting 
work on B-47 nose sections and P2V 
. Sa ee acim tail sections; (4) production and r 
capacity for teaming imagination and practicality to search of guided missiles for the Navy; 


achieve amazing results. We’ve been planning, engi- (5) development of the XF8U-l, a 


neering and building mechanized production systems fighter that got the nod in last year's 
Navy Day competition 


for the best of ’em since 1919. Last year, this varied program brought 
Vought over $100-million in sales. On 

Let us help you move ahead into the leader’s spot top a that, at the time the spinoff 
in your industry. Call in the MHS engineer NOW! plans were announced, Vought had a 
$375-million backlog of contracts and 
letters of intent. 
¢ Out of Wraps—UA‘ iss has long 
believed that Vought must be on its 
own to survive and to grow. Jack 
Horner says, “Operating independently, 
they will be on an eq tatus with 
their competitors.” 

To the industry, tl means that 
Vought will be able to shed the Navy 
cape that UAC and division manage 
ment has kept it wrapped in since its 
founding. The rest of UAC, which be 
fore World War II had been principally 
Navy suppliers, finished the war prin 
cipally with Army business. This is 
now Air Force busin 1 far bigger 
thing over-all than Navy business 

P&WA, supplying th the Air 
Mechanical Handling Systems Inc. Force and the Tie, vy in a good 

position When the N turned down 
its J-57 engine in fav f the slow 
4610 Nancy Ave., Detroit 12, Michigan coming Westinghouse J-46, P&WA 

Offices in Principal Cities ge A to the Air For , 
There are no sign r it yet, but 
In Canada: Canadian Mechanical Handling Systems Lid, Windsor and Toronto BP gta lla, it turn out 
that Fred Detweiler has the same sort 
of diversification ideas mind 


That’s where you can use our experience and our 
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Design and Production 
both get a lift 
with BAKELITE Styrene Plastics 


Housewives like this vegetable crisper be- 
cause it’s so roomy—all one piece, wide as 
the refrigerator. It holds a lot of garden 
produce, yet weighs only 45 ounces by it- 
self. A cool, transparent, blue-green color 
and cleanly molded details enhance its 
functional design. 

Even a unit as large and intricate as this 
is easy to mold with Baxexite Styrene 
Plastics. From the great variety of these 
materials, the molder can select the one 
that’s exactly right for the job. In this case, 
switching to Bakexrre Polystyrene BMS3- 
03A-1582 Blue Green stepped up produc- 


tion 13 per cent. The molding pressure was 


reduced 600 psi. because of the free-flowe 
ing nature of the material, 

Examples like this show how to increase 
product appeal—improve design and per- 
formance—with Bake ire Styrene Plastics. 
These molding materials offer a limitless 
range of colors — transparent, translucent, 
and opaque. They are light in weight. Their 
molded surfaces have a high gloss, are easy 
to keep clean, resist food acids, soaps, and 
detergents. 

Write Dept. TN-61 for information on 
BAKELITE Styrene Plastics that may help 
you to restyle your products to increase 
sales. 


Molding by 
General Electric Co., Decatur, Til, 


BAKELITE 


TRADE MARK 


STYRENE PLASTICS 





— 
BAKELITE COMPANY 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: Bakelite Company 
A Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
Belleville, Ontario 





PROTECTION FOR ANTIBIOTICS is achieved 
by coating fermentation tank interiors with finishes 
based on Baxe.rre Phenolic Resins. They keep 
metal from contaminating organisms, permit easier 
cleaning. Made by Lithcote Corp., icago, Iil., 
for The Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, Mich 


REINFORCED PLASTIC fume vent, stack, made 
from Bake.ite Polyester Resins and glass fibers, 
is 77 feet high, light in weight, easily assembled, 
structurally strong. It resists 
cutting maintenance. Made by The Chemical Corp., 
Springfield, Mass. 





FLY CASTING with spinning tackle is easy with 
new taper coated with plastisols based on Baxs 
Lite Vinyl Dispersion Resins. Coating keeps line 
flexible, increases wearing qualities. Plastisols by 
Stanley Chemical Co., East Berlin, Conn., for 
Sunset Line & Twine Co., Petaluna, Calif 
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YOUNG PRESIDENTS get a taste of schoolwork in an accelerated, six-day course at Harvard’s Business School. 


Experiments in Executive Schooling 


What can a modern « 
by going back to school? 
teach it to him? 

Last week, two experin g0- 
ing on im efforts to add n forma 
tion on both questions. 
¢ New England—At Har Busine 
School, a group of 85 c presi 
dents—all members of Young 
Presidents Organization (| Apr.5 
"52,p82)—spent six days o impus 
attending an intensified, n ver- 
sio1 of the school’s Advar Manag 
ment Program (top pictu 108). 
Each of the 85 men hea npany 
that grosses at least $l-n year. 

YPO sold Harvard o1 lea of 
playing host as a sort of ment 

, for both parties. The you idents 
BELL EXECUTIVES get the same treatment in the company’s own school. wanted to find out whet! to recom 
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mend such a course to others in YPO 
or to their subordinates. Harvard 
wanted to find out if such an acceler- 
ated course—its regular course lasts 13 
weeks—was worth packaging. 
¢ Too Sure—Prof. Ralph M. Hower, 
who handled about two-thirds of YPO’s 
classes, was almost ready to take a vaca- 
tion when Saturday, the final day of 
school, rolled around. By comparison 
with the 13-week course, the six-day 
course barely allowed him time to whip 
the class into shape. 

And, from his point of view, it took 
some whipping. On the first day, he 
says, the young business leaders neither 
listened to the professor nor to each 
other. They wanted to run the school. 
As he puts it: “They were accustomed 
to handing out aspirins to solve prob- 
lems. They are self-made men—and 
much too sure. They brought quick 
answers to class. They were so accus- 
tomed to quick answers without think- 
ing that they didn’t face the real prob- 
lems.” 

On the second day, he says, they 
started hogging the floor. By the third 
day, Wednesday, the professor was 
forced to step in and, in his own words, 
“spank the class.” He chided the men 
for their superficiality, their cock-sure 
attitude, and their penchant for argu- 
ment. Afterward, one president said 
he’d never had such a rebuke except 
from his wife, while another confessed 
he had been so busy raising his arm and 
preparing his own answer that he never 
listened to what the other men were 
saying. 

The professor concedes that by 
Thursday, the fourth day, the class be- 
gan “‘to generate more light and less 
heat.” Sizing up the progress, he says 
that the YPO group “seemed to de- 
velop a little faster than the 13-weck 
group.” He ape them for their hard 
work, not only in class but during study 
hours. 

The problem, of course, was adapt- 
ing the presidents to the case method 
of instruction. “They wanted answers,” 
the professor says. But in the case 
method a student discovers lessons for 
himself; the teacher is a guide, and no 
more than that. 

Says Hower, “These presidents, at 
first, wanted to deal with symptoms 
and not with the problems behind the 
symptoms. They wanted a quick sur- 
sical operation. 
¢ Appraisal—Whether Harvard will re- 
peat the experiment is strictly conjec- 
ture, for the present. 

As for the YPO’s appraisal of the 
course, final word won’t be in for 
about six weeks. But at the course’s 
end, the presidents unanimously agreed 
the seminar was worth their time and 
effort—and 93% said they wanted other 
such programs sponsored by YPO. 

This week Dean Donald K. David 
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PLYWOOD CONTAINERS . 


“CASE” HISTORIES 
FROM ATLAS PLYWOOD'S 


SHIPPING CONTAINER 
CLINIC 
(Safe-Transit Certified) 


Single new Atlas Plywood case 
replaces three old cases .. . provides 
greater protection in transit... saves 
multiple handlings and storage 
space for manufacturer 
and distributors 


THIS CASE 
WASTED MONEY 


These three packages, received 
some time ago at the Atlas Ply- 
wood Shipping Container Clinic, 
contained the three parts of a 
Unitaire Conditioner*. The chas- 
sis, covered by a paper envelope, 
was in the large open crate. The 
long side panels were in a carton 
and the front, back and top panels 
in a fibre box. A cross-piece on 
the crate was broken and one side 
of the fibre box was punctured, 


THIS CASE 
SAVED MONEY 


Atlas Plywood recommended 
shipping the air conditioner com- 
pletely assembled in this single 
plywood case. Cutting down the 
shipping units from three to one 
saves many handlings by manu- 
facturer and distributors, and re- 
duces storage space requirements, 
The new Atlas Plywood case pro- 
vides ample room for merchandis- 
ing labels or trade-marking — and 
the plywood design virtually elim- 
inates transit damage. 


*Air Conditioner made by 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Hyde Park, Mass. 


PUT YOUR OWN CASES TO THE TEST 


Ship samples of your products, in their present containers, co th 
Adas Plywood Shipping Container Clinic. We'll give them tescs re 
producing all conditions of actual transit. You'll get a full report o 
how they stand up, along with any needed recommendations for im 
provements in your container design. And you're cordially invited cto 


watch che tests. 


This service by Atlas Plywood — the greatest name in plywood — is 
absolutely free and you are in no way obligated to follow our recom 
mendations, Take advantage of it to cut your present shipping costs 
including what you pay for containers, for shipping those containers 
— at the rate for the contents — and for damages. 

Your Atlas Plywood representative (see Classified Telephone 


Directory) will be glad to make the arrangements. Or write to Acias 


Plywood Corporation, 1432 Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 


Atlas Plywood | 


CORPORATION 
FROM FOREST TO FINISHED PRODUCT 


FLUSH DOORS . 





HARDWOOD PANELS 









































a 
We make a big thing out of small 
parts because we know that your 
product’s performance depends 
on even its smallest parts. 

Automatic machinery of our 
own design produces over 10 
million pieces like these each day 
..to customers’ specifications... 
faster, better, and for less than 
you can make them yourself, 
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PORTRAIT 
OF PRECISION 
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Ewen bat ia 
Our quotation costs you noth- 
ing — may save you plenty! Send 
us a sample part, a blueprint, or 
sketch and a letter outlining your 
requirements. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Specialties Division 
5 Field Street, Torrington, Conn. 


Makers of Torrington Needle Bearings 


TORRINGTON.////// METAL PARTS 





LOOKING FOR «cco» 


CHOICE 
SITES ? 


INDUSTRIAL 


You ll find a wide selection of excellent plant 


locations in various sizes. . 


. adjacent to rail, highway and utilities, in 


Stevens Foint, Wisvonsin. Stevens Point has more to offer than other cities 


ol comparable size, 


skilled and unskilled labor supply .. 


west markets... 


For example, here you'll be offered an abundant 


. easy accessibility to the major mid- 


excellent transportation facilities . . . 


lower tax structure. 


There are even more reasons why you should choose Stevens Point. Get 


all the facts... 
filled brochure, 

Point.’ 
SP.3 , 
of course. 


write, wire or phone today for your copy of our fact- 
"10 Reasons You'll Benefit By Locating in Stevens 
* Your inquiry will be treated in confidence, 


K. B. WILLETT, President 


stevens point 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 
122 STRONGS AVENUE, STEVENS POINT, WISC. phone STEVENS POINT 1500—1692 





of Harvard’s B-School a 
grant-in-aid from the YPO 
attended the course “‘f search in 
preparation of teachings dealing 
especially with manag: t of new 
and growing businesses 
¢ New Jersey—The ot! 
in the education of th 
ecutive was taking place 
ent atmosphere—the B 
Hotel in Asbury Park, 
ture, page 108). 

Attending were about fi 
executives of the vast | 
which has 700,000 emp 
dreds of executives, enough 
school of its own. 

That’s just about what 
Each month a new grou 
checks in at the hotel f 
session. The setup i 
ilar to General Elect 
company marketing t 
held at Madison Sai Garden in 
New York (BW—Jul.4’53,p66) 

The aim is twofold. First 
to update its execut 
ment problems and skills. Second, and 
robably more import vants to 
ova their views 01 lation 
conditions 


group that 


experiment 
nerican Cx 
far differ 
y-Carteret 
lower pi 


urth-level 
System 
ind hun 
to start 


AT&T did 
executive 
four-week 
thing sim 

intra 
program 


it want 
manage 


economic busin¢ 
trends. 

For a faculty, AT&T 
experts and makes us: 
the company’s ranks 

AT&T's program experi 
mental, although it got r way last 
November. It’s far en long now 
though, that the comp willing to 
talk about it for the first time. Cur 
rent sessions will last June 


outside 
Dp men in 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Spinoff of Olin Oil 
its parent company 
was completed last we 
Olin Industries’ 3,600 
received one share of t 
tion's common for e\ 
Olin Industries held 
+ 
Armistice Day has bee: 
the holiday schedul the Times 
Mirror Co. of Los A Instead, 
cach emplovee will be 1 day off 
on his birthday Tl limes-Mirror 
that Armistice D no longer 
an appropriate holiday 
* 

McAfee, | t of the 
(BW 
Bechtel, 
of San 
South 
im oly ed in 
system. 


Corp. by 
Industries 
Th Cac h of 
tockholders 
corpora 
hares of 


noved from 


SaVs 


J. Wesley 
Union Electric Co., St. Louis 
Oct.24'53,p54), and § 
president ot the Becht rp 
Francisco, left ast for 
Korea to study probk 
rebuilding the countr vel 
The survey is being made under the 
auspices of the American-Korean Foun 
dation, a private organization 
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A BED OF RAGING FLAME would flash up instantly if this open oil separator caught fire without protection. But the automatic Rockwood WaterFOG 
system is ready for any emergency with immediate, flame-smothering action. 


Fire gets smothered in bed 


Fire in this oil separator pit — where 
flammable liquids are recovered from water 
— would endanger everything in its area, 
including valuable buildings and equipment. 
And such a fire could start from plenty of 
common causes — careless smoking, a static 
spark, or sparks from improper tools, etc. 

The automatic WaterFOG system, how- 
ever, is on constant guard — ready to throw 
a smothering, cooling blanket over this very 
vulnerable hazard. 

Now you can get the same thorough quick- 
acting protection for your own property, 
because the new Rockwood WaterFOG 
Sprinkler Heads can now discharge Water- 


COOLS, SMOTHERS, SAVES! New Rockwood 
WaterFOG Sprinkler Head discharges uniform 
pattern down into flame space. Temperature is 
cooled, nearby inflammables are blanketed, ceil- 
ing goes unharmed. 


FOG from any conventional sprinkler 
system. 


Spraying water in millions of tiny par- 
ticles, which burst into a blanketing mist 
of steam, each WaterFOG Sprinkler head 
covers approximately 30% more area than 
ordinary heads. And uses less water, too, 
which means fewer WaterFOG Heads per 


industrial and municipal installations. 
The result of years of pioneering by 
Rockwood engineers, these new Heads ar 
bringing the protective advantages of Wate: 
FOG to more and more applications 
Learn how closely they meet your own 
uirements for low-cost, always depend 
able protection. Send the coupon. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
Engineers Water... to Cut Fire Losses 


GET ALL THE FACTS on the New Rovelusionasy 
Rockwood WaterFOG Sprinkler Head in Free 
illustrated booklet. Send the coupon today and 
get your copy by return mail, 


SEND FOR THIS INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
112 Harlow Street 
Worcester 5, Mass. 


Please send me your illustrated booklet 
on WaterFOG Sprinkler Fir: 


Protection. 
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Forged aluminum aircraft 
wing component. Complete 
machining and inspection 
operations by Acme. 
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Machining Army tank trans- 
mission case, One of a pilot 
production run by Acme, 
Cast, finish machined, in- 
spected, and ready for final 
assembly before production 
machines were available. 
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Patterns . .. Castings... 
Tools . .. Engineering 


ALUMINUM ALLOYS, INC. 


252 NORTH FINDLAY STREET, DAYTON 8, OHIO 





Wool Goes South 
CHARLESTON, S. C.—To serve 


southern markets, wool spinners and 
weavers have been migrating from New 
England to this area, and seaports— 
Charleston, Savannah, and Wilmington 
in particular—have been jockeying for 
a wool processing plant to round out 
the industry. The prize looks big: The 
winner of the race will have a good 
chance to take all, since the business 
will grow around the first big process 
ing mp 

This week, Charleston thinks it has 
won the contest. Nichols & Co. of 
Boston, reputedly the largest maker of 
wool tops in the country, announced 
it will start immediately on a $3-million 
wool scouring and combing plant at 
Johnsonville, S. C., 75 mi. from 
Charleston. 

Charleston boosters ar onfident 
that competitors of the Nichols com 
any will follow suit. Raw wool has 
oa going to Boston for scouring and 
combing; then the wool tops—cleaned 
and combed wool ready for spinning 
have been shipped south by rail at 
extra cost. 


New Deal jin Dials 
SAN DIEGO -—At one pull of the 


switches last weekend, 180,000 tele- 
phones in this area changed numbers. 
Officials of Pacific Telephone & Tele 
graph Co. said it was the Bell System’s 
iggest shift of numbers at one time. 
Engineers had worked sii last July 
to rewire the dial equipment at the 
central offices. 

The change was necessary because 
fast-growing San Diego vy running 
out of combinations for n numbers 
The area had a variety of five-digit 
numbers (such as F-6965) and six-digit 
numbers (H 6-0379). But it needed 
the new national standard of seven 
letters and numbers (HO 6-0379), both 
for long-distance dialing and for more 
combinations. 

PT&T changed the old numbers as 
little as possible—about 150,000 phones 
retain three to five of tl ld digits 
but 30,000 subscribers must learn en 
tirely new numbers. PT&T issued new 
directories, did a lot of advertising, 
and sent new number stickers to all 
subscribers. It estimate that the 
changeover cost the company more 
than $1-million. 


Keeping a River Wet 
CHICAGO - Inland burbs of this 


city went on short rations of water dur 
ing last summer's dry sp So they're 
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interested in a plan suggested last week 
to draw upon the Des Plaines River, 
which flows south past the outskirts of 
Chicago. The key to the plan is a 
34-mi. pipe to feed Lake Michigan 
water into the river during the dry 
season, 

Revere Engineering Co. of River 
Grove proposes a privately financed 
utility company to build the pipe, a 
pumping station on the lake shore 
south of Zion, and filtration plants at 
five points along a 45-mi. stretch of 
the river. Engineers say the river would 
have to be fed by lake water only 30% 
of the year. They estimate cost of the 
project at $8.3-million, cost of the 
treated water at 12¢ per 1,000 gal 

The suburban area contains a popu- 
lation of about 500,000. Sponsors say 
they could start the project as soon as 
10% of the population signs up. Sev- 
eral of the communities already buy 
their water from Chicago. 


Cooperative Buying 
SAN FRANCISCO — Women’s 


coat and suit manufacturers are band- 
ing together in a purchasing cooperative 
that starts functioning in April. The 
small companies hope that putting 
their purchasing power together will 
save them enough money to offset the 
unfavorable freight differential of 7% 
to 8% that hurts them competitively. 

The cooperative, San Francisco Coat 
& Suit Joint Welfare Assn., will make 
bulk purchases of zippers, linings, 
shoulder pads, tape, thread, tags, pack- 
ing boxes, stationery, and manufactur- 
ing and office machinery. It will also 
guarantee the credit of its 26 members 
for purchases they may make inde- 
pendently. 

Output of the women’s coat and 
suit business here is rated at $21-million 
wholesale value, but manufacturers 
must buck increasingly fierce competi- 
tion. Local officials of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union have 
endorsed the new association as an aid 
in keeping the business alive. 


No Look-Alike 
SYRACUSE —Hotel Syracuse lost 


a suit to compel Motel Syracuse, a 
tourist court in the eastern suburbs, to 
change its name. The appellate divi- 
sion of the state supreme court ruled 
that the motel owners had not been 
guilty of misrepresenting their estab 
lishment. Said the court: “There is not 
the slightest physical similarity between 
the motel and the hotel.” 

Hotel Syracuse, in the heart of the 
city, is a 600-room junior skyscraper. 
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HAS YOUR LIGHTING 
KEPT PACE WITH PROGRESS? 


You're always ahead with Sylvania 
Fluorescent Lamps because: 


A new exclusive processing technique 
now enables the interior coating on a 
Sylvania Fluorescent Lamp to main- 
tain a higher degree of brightness for 
a longer period of time than ever be 

fore. This longer lasting brightness 
represents a bonus of light worth more 
than the cost of the lamp itsel/ 


And remember, Sylvania Fluores 
cent Lamps offer you an assurance of 
complete satisfaction or your money 
back.* For full information see your 
Sylvania Representative or write to 
Sylvania, Dept. 4L-1401, today! 
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* Try 24 Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps Hi 


of any popular type. If, in your opinion \Y i 
they don’t give more light and maintain Ra 
color and brightness for a longer time 
than any other brand, send them back 
with your signed Certificate of Assurance M f 
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and your money will be refunded. Wi 
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TRONICS * TELEVISION 
way, New York 19, N. Y. 
Vonir Bidg., st Catherine $t., Montfed!, P 





What’s ina 
Name? 


lake name, there is 





ependability that never fails... 


ife-long performance with no maintenance...an 


nowledged reputation for craftsmanship. . .the 


now-how of an unequalled staff of specialists. ..and the 


xperience gained from almost a century of 
manufacturing. 


Yes, the ADLAKE name is a pledge of quality... and 
THE The Adams & Westlake Company has always kept 


faith with its customers. No effort is spared to make 


Aq d ms & We s{| d kp sure that every customer gets precisely what he 


bargained for...that he is completely satisfied. 
COMPANY 


Established 1857 ¢ ELKHART, INDIANA 
Chicago © New York 


Manufacturers of ADLAKE Aluminum Windows, ADLAKE 
Specialties and Equipment for the Transportation Industry, and 
ADLAKE Mercury Relays. 
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So far Dulles and Molotoy have just been sparring in Berlin. 


Each has been playing up to France—Molotov working on French 
opposition to the European Defense Community, Dulles maneuvering to 
expose the Soviet foreign minister’s game. 

Even Molotov’s move to get Red China in on a Big Five meeting looks 
like part of the propaganda phase of the Berlin meeting. 


In another week or two, though, the foreign ministers will have to get 
down to the real conference issue—-the unnatural division of Germany. At 
this point, there is a chance the conference might break up. 


But the danger doesn’t look too great. Molotov knows that he must 
at least talk seriously about loosening the Iron Curtain in Germany or lose 
his fight against German rearmament, 

—o— 

The West may be faced with three Mediterranean sore spots by the 

end of the year—Italy, Spain, and Yugoslavia. 


In each, trouble is brewing that could weaken the West’s bargaining 
position vis-a-vis Russia. 


The Communists are closer to power in Italy than at any time since 1947. 


Red leaders plan to push the country from one political crisis to another 
until they force an election. Then they expect to put Nenni, the pro-Red 
Socialist leader, in power. 

The Communists now have fertile ground to work on in Italy. Unem- 
ployment has reached about 4-million, if you count workers on short time 
Land reform is at a standstill. 

Some observers think that only a big new aid program for Italy can 
save the situation there. 


In Spain you have a different kind of problem. 

Now that Franco has a defense pact with the U.S., he has decided to 
shove the British and French around a little, 

Franco has Paris plenty peeved over Morocco, There, Spanish agents 
have been fomenting Arab opposition to French rule. 

Then the Spanish dictator has the British up in arms because of the 
fuss he’s stirring up over Gibraltar. 


In Yugoslavia the question is: How tightly is Tito tied to the West? 


There’s some evidence now that the dictator is wavering, may decide 
to start playing Moscow and Washington off against each other. 


Certainly the Malenkov regime has been trying to warm up its relations 
with Belgrade. 


The Randall Commission Report (page 118) has drawn a lukewarm 
response in Europe. 

In Paris, officials of the Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion praise the commission’s support for a more liberal U.S. trade policy 
But they don’t think the recommendations for tariff cuts go far enough. And 
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BUSINESS WEEK they doubt if the suggestions for boosting American private investme 
abroad meet the needs in this field. 

London hasn’t done any cheering, either. In fact, “Empire Firster 
have renewed their agitation for a sterling bloe largely independent of ‘| 
dollar. 
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Some 30 British businessmen are now in Moscow dickering with So 
trade officials (BW—Jan.23’54,p132). These Britons are banking on »b! 
orders for electrical equipment, consumer goods machinery, and a wi: 
range of manufactures. 


No doubt they take comfort from the success a smaller group of Briti 
traders has had in Moscow during recent weeks. Members of this gr: 
have signed contracts for about $25-million worth of trawlers and tex 


machinery. 


Britain’s steel denationalization is bogged down badly. Indeed, 
doubtful whether the present government can sell off more than a thi: 
or a half, of the industry. 

The second offering—Lancashire Steel Corp.—got a cold recepti 
from private investors. They applied for only 100,000 of the 4.5-milli 
common shares, just 1.1-million of an equal amount of preferred. 


That puts the underwriters—a number of financial institutions led 
insurance companies—on a spot. This week Lancashire common was be 
quoted at a heavy discount. 


The upshot is that Lancashire has moved from Treasury to insuran: 
company That was true, but to a lesser extent, in the case 
United Steel Companies. That was the first steel company to go on | 
block, and it was better received. 


Individual investors are apparently unwilling to accept the risk 
future renationalization by a Labor government. 


Northern Rhodesia looms larger in the free world’s industrial fut: 
(BW—Jan.23’54,p116). The copperbelt there is beginning to move 
ahead of Chile as the ranking world producer behind the U. S. 


That’s the judgment of Ronald Prain, chairman of Roan Ante! 
Copper Mines. 

Prain’s words doubtless reverberated in Latin America. Chileans, | 
ing a buyer’s market with their own high-priced copper stocks, have 
gnashing their teeth over Northern Rhodesia’s expansive strides. 


dickering over President Eisenhower's world atomic p: 
plan has been going on in secret between Washington and Moscow. \\: 
while, U.S. and British experts have got together behind the scene: 
try to draft a blueprint for an “international atomic authority.” 
the 


Britons suggest that the pool be modeled after the Vorld Bank. | 

bank, it would be a United Nations specialized agency, independen' 
other U.N. organs. The British idea would have nations contribute uran: 
ore, fissionable materials, and scientists to the common kitty. Voting ri; 
could be based on contributions. 
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—WITH THE NEW: 


ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH THE 
NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION OF 


10 ARABOL 


ese year, 5,500,000,000 containers were 
made for use in Pure-Pak Equipped 
Dairies. This month, the Ex-Cell-O Cor 
poration, producers of Pure-Pak Dairy 
Equipment, is introducing a mew con- 
tainer with a built-in pouring spout. This 
has already been hailed as one of the 
most significant advances of recent years 
in an industry that has been growing 
steadily since 1940. 

The Converters making Pure-Pak 
Containers and the Dairies using Pure- 
Pak Equipment, of necessity use only 
the finest adhesives... adhesives made 
to. Ex-Cell-O’s most exacting specifica- 
tions. In 1953, 2,500 tons of adhesives 
were required to make and seal Pure-Pak 
containers. This figure should increase 
greatly in 1954. 

The nationwide facilities of 10 Arabol 
plants and warehouses are fully geared 
to supply adhesives for the regular needs 
of both the container makers and the 
dairymen — to assure prompt delivery 
when and where adhesives are needed - 


to help in meeting new specifications as 
they arise. 

Here is one of a hundred industries 
in which Arabol is privileged to serve 
the leaders. In 69 years of pioneering, 
more than 10,000 adhesives formulas 
have been developed in our five labora- 
tories. Our experience includes adhesives 
for all types of packaging machinery — 
including the most modern. Yet we 
firmly believe that there is only one 
adhesives formula that can best fill your 
requirements in any particular applica- 
tion. And since the amount spent for 
adhesives can hardly exceed 3% of your 
total packaging costs, it follows that you 
can afford adhesives made to your own 
specifications. 

We invite the opportunity to submit 
samples for you to test in your own 
plant — under your particular working 
conditions — for your specific require- 
ments, whatever their nature. That is 
the one kind of testing that assures you 
of satisfactory results. Your inquiry to 
Dept. 91 will bring a prompt response. 


ft 


PLANTS AND WAREHOUSES 


ARABOL! 


69 

YEARS 

OF 
PIONEERING 


THE ARABOL mre. co. 

-+-@ nationwide organization 

serving major users of industrial adhesives 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 110 E. 42nd ST., N.Y.17, N.Y 


CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES 
ST. LOUIS*¢ ATLANTAs PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON 
PORTLAND, Ore. « ITASCA, Tex. » LONDON, Eng 











@ Clarence Randall (right) and his group have turned 


in their report. It comes out squarely for a liberalized trade 


policy. 


@ Its recommendations would pave the way for 


lowering trade barriers, boosting imports. 


@ They encourage increased investment abroad and 


aid to friendly nations. 


@ Next step will be a bitter fight in Congress. 


‘ 


Randall Stiffens the 


When Clarence Randall laid his 
long-awaited report on future trade pol 
icy on the President's desk this week, 
he brought the U.S. to an important 
corner of history. 

By a vote of 14 to three, the Randall 
Commission advised the Eisenhower 
Administration to push ahead with an 
internationalist policy. 

If Congress now buys all or most of 
the Randall report, economic national 
ism will no longer be a basic component 
of U.S. foreign policy The trend 
would be set in the direction of lower 
trade barriers, government encourage 
ment of foreign investment, emergency 
aid for friendly nations. 

Ihe Randall report clearly equates 
national interest with the long-term 
economic expansion of the free world 
as a whol 
¢ Dissenters—But there's sure to be a 
bitter fight in Congress before the is 
sue is settled. The three most power 
ful Republican congressmen working 
with Randall dissented from the ma 
jority report and they will have many 
supporters in Congress, especially in 
Republican ranks. Rep. Danicl Reed 
of New York, chairman of the House 
Wavs & Means Committee, and Rep. 
Richard Simpson of Pennsylvania 
criticized the report bitterly. Sen. Eu 
gene Milliken of Colorado, chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, ve 
fused to commit himself to any of the 
kev points. 

It wen't be just the politicians who 
enter the fray, either. Some big-name 
companies from important industries 
will be in there pitching against the 
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Randall report. So will some American 
labor groups. 

¢ Pushing It Through—To win its 
fight the Administration will have to 
use all the political guile and pressure 
at its command. It will be a tough job 
even to pry legislation out of committee 
and onto the floor. But the Adminis 
tration already is preparing for the 
battle. Interested departments have 
split up the Randall report among them 
and are feverishly drafting legislation 
for carly submission to Congress. The 
whole package will be embodied in a 
special message to Congress in a few 
weeks. 

President Eisenhower himself will 
throw all his political prestige behind 
this program He is convinced that 
liberalization of U.S. foreign economic 
policy is urgently needed to maintain 
free world unity, that a showdown with 
the protectionists here at home can’t 
be delaved any longer. 

Odds are better than even that with 
Democratic support the Administration 
can force a substantial part of the Ran- 
dall report through Congress this spring. 
Certainly the White House is optimistic 
this week about its chances 
¢ Meaning—The recommendations of 
the Randall report fall under five main 
headings: lowering of trade barriers, aids 
to currency convertibility, encourage- 
ment of private forcign investment, raw 
material and agricultural policies, and 
foreign aid policy. 

Even if implemented in full, the 
Randall recommendations would not 
bv themselves right the dangerous im 
balances that still exist in the free 
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Ranks 


Drastic pruning of the jungle of cus- 
toms regulations, virtual repeal of the 
Buy American laws, revision of the 
escape clause and peril point provi- 
sions to make it harder for U.S. firms 
to get tariff relief, scrapping of special 
preferences for the U.S. Merchant Ma- 
rine. 

¢ Presidential Cutting Power—The 
President would get three types of new 
tariff-cutting authority. He could re- 
duce any duty 5% below present levels 
each year for three years in exchange 
for reciprocal concessions. The Presi- 
dent also could cut tariffs unilaterally to 
half of 1945 levels on commodities that 
aren’t being imported in substantial 
volume into the U.S. now, and could 
unilaterally reduce any duty now above 
50% ad valorem to a ceiling of 50%. 
The last two proposals introduced for 
the first time the concept of unilateral 
U.S. tariff cuts. International econo- 
mists have pointed out for years that 
reciprocal tariff concessions had no ef- 
fect on the chronic dollar payments im- 
balance and on discrimination against 
U.S. goods since they merely increased 
the total volume of trade both ways. 
Acceptance of the principle of unilateral 
U.S. tariff cuts would give the U.S. 
a much more flexible trade policy, 
would provide bargaining counters in 
obtaining needed internal economic re- 
forms abroad as well as tariff conces- 
sions. 

¢ Peril Point—Randall’s most impor- 
tant last-minute concession to ons 
Millikin was to agree to retain the peril 
point and escape clause provisions of 
the Reciprocal Trade Act. Under these 
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YOUR BUSINESS CAN PROFIT FROM 


Both Southern Californias 


COME OUT AND 


SEE...RIGHT NOW! 


Southern California—the Market 


The Los Angeles area, as you know, has grown 
spectacularly since the war. Since January 1940 





more than two million people have been added 
to the Los Angeles market—more people than 
live on Manhattan Island. 


Surely this $6 billion market, third largest in 
the U.S., deserves your personal attention. And 
while you're here, why not profit from the other 


Southern California, as well?... 


ee 


== “al 


Sevthern California—the Vacationland 


Bake out your worries in the luxurious 
winter warmth beside a sunny pool, Ride 
over the colored sands of our great peace- 
ful deserts, Golf among palm trees, Motor 
through the lush subtropic valleys and 
along the blue Pacific. Have fun explor- 
ing Hollywood, Enjoy the winter racing 
season (it’s on right now). Go home 
refreshed —with a brand-new store of 
health and energy!... Why not come now? 


COLOR MAP, official sightseeing map of Los 
Angeles County and all Southern California, 
22%” x 25”, traces routes for tours, locates 
645 sights visitors want to see most. Its 
free. Just mail us the coupon below 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. This ad- 
vertisement sponsored by Los Angeles County Board 
of Supervisors for citizens of Glendale, Hollywood, 
Inglewood, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Pomona, Santa Monica and 182 other comm 


dP. 


unities 


> 


All-Year Club of So, California, Div. 2-H-1 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California 


Please send me free Color Sightseeing Map 
Name 
Street 


City 


Zone State 
PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 
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in 
PAYROLI ACCOUNTS ACCOUNTS [=] EXECUTIVE 
PAYABLE wet, 1 OFFICE 


PROTECT YOUR RECORDS 
AT POINT OF USE 


IN HERCULES’ MULTI-LOX 
INSULATED STEEL FILES 


Most of the files you now own contain papers 
whose loss might put you out of business If 
they re ordinary steel files they're incinerators. If 
they're Hercules insulated steel files they'll pro- 
tect your records against a one-hour fire of 1700° 


Moreover, Hercules exclusive patented locking 
arrangements offer you tailor-made controls, 
on individual drawers, with keylocks,or combina- 
tion locks, or both. All this for about twice the 


cost of uninsulated steel files 


Moral: wherever you keep and use records, keep 
them safe 24 hours a day in Hercules insulated 
steel files 


See your office equipment dealer or write to 


Meilink Steel Safe Company, 1672 Oakwood 


Avenue, Toledo 6, Ohio 


WITH Meuink IT’S FOR KEEPS 


ELECTRONIC 


MPLICALL 


Alup 


“CLEAR LINE” 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 


Equip your business with this re- 
markable time-saving internal com- 
munication system. Have “clear 
line” facilities for instant speech con- 

tact within and between departments. 
Electronic AMPLICALL frees your busy 
switchboard for important outside calls 
keeps personnel on the job— saves 
“walking and waiting time’ — pays for 
itself. There is a system to fit your needs. 


For your nearest AMPLICALL specialist, 
look under “Inte tien" in 
your phone book, or write us direct. 


RAVULAND-BORG Compesesteg 
3515-X Addison St., Chicago 1 








provisions, the Tariff Commission de- 
fines peril points below which it would 
be imjurious to domestic industry to 
tariffs, and recommends | tarift 
relief for industries injured by imports. 

Many exporters have hesitated to in- 
vade the U.S. market for fear that if 
they were successful tariffs or quotas 
would be imposed upon them retro 
actively under the escape clause. The 
clause has been the No. | target of the 
partisans of freer trade. 

Though the peril point and escape 
clauses are retained in the report, the 
commission urged that the President be 
expressly authorized to disregard Tariff 
Commission recommendations when 
ever the national interest requires it. 
Under present law the President may 
veto a Tariff Commission recommen 
dation only by implicitly questioning 
the accuracy of the commission's find- 
ing of injury to a domestic industry. In- 
troduction of the yardstick of national 
interest would make it easicr for him to 
override the Tariff Commission. 


lowe 


ll. Simpler Customs Rules 


The simplification of customs classi- 
fications and administration recom- 
mended by the Randall Commission 
actually would do more to encourage 
imports than the more controversial 
tariff-cutting authority. The U.S. tariff 
structure has grown like a cancer in all 
directions since 1930. Nobody even 
knows how many different classifica- 
tions there are although estimates run 
as high as 8,000. 

The report recommended that after 
a thorough review of the whole tariff 
structure, with a view to simplification, 
the President be empowered to change 
commodity definitions and rates, pro- 
vided that the total group of rates in 
any group of commodities was not 
changed. This operation could result in 
a sharp reduction of the average ad 
valorem rates. 

The commission also recommended 
immediate passage of the customs sim- 
sification bill now pending before the 
ser 


lll. Preferential Treatment 


The report advised, in effect, repeal 

of the Buy American laws that give a 
referential status to American firms 

bidding for government contracts. The 
recommendation would amend the 
laws so that foreign bidders would be 
on equal footing if their countries 
ranted reciprocal treatment to U.S. 
bidders for government contracts 
abroad. 

Laws requiring the use of American 
merchant vessels for shipments financed 
by U.S. government loans or grants 
also should be scrapped, in the opinion 


of the commission. Direct subsidies 


after a 
fleet re- 


should be substituted for them 
reevaluation of the size 

quired for national secu 

¢ Effect on I[mports—1 hi rts have 
only just begun to evaluate the short- 
term effect of these prop on U.S. 
imports. Detailed stud f the tariff 
structure, of the rate str of the 
impact of Buy American vill 
required before even a 1 guess can 
be attempted. Yet it i that the 
proposals, taken togeth up to a 
substantial lowering of barriers, 
which could not fail to t imports 
markedly over a period of years. 


IV. Currency Convertibility 
The Randall Commission tackled an- 


other important angle of our foreign 
economic policy—the question of cur 
rency convertibility. I ficld it 
urged that the International Mone 
tary Fund permit free u f its $3-bil 
lion to stabilize currer that are 
made convertible. 

The Federal Reserve B vas urged 
to open standby line edit with 
countries attempting rtibility. 
Thus the FRB would pr le a second 
line of defense against collapse of 
their currencies. The | 1 Reserve 
is rumored to be ready t upplement 
IMF funds to the extent $3-billion 
if necessary. 

These two recommendations together 
clear the way for convertibility of key 
European currencies on it account 
in the opinion of U.S netary ex- 
perts. 

Chances are, though, that 
governments will wait t 
the current U.S. rec 
how badly they've bee: 
Then, if Congress ha 
on the Randall report a 
may take a cautious flyer 


European 
long 

lasts and 
hurt by it. 
favorably 
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how 


V. Package of Proposals 


vith major 
investors, 
porated in 


The commission cam 
new incentives for f 
some of them alread; 
the budget message. Corporate and in- 
dividual tax rates on in from for 
eign investments sho be cut an 
equivalent of 14%. Antitrust laws. af 
fecting foreign investm hould be 
liberalized. Governm guarantees 
against loss through in rtibility of 
profits should be cont | and guar 
antees against loss through war or revo- 
lution should be tried « nited basis 
¢ Farm Goods—F inal] ommission 
grasped the political hot potato of high 
fixed supports for farm it recom 
mended adoption of flexible price 
support system in the ests of free- 
ing world trade. And ibstantially 
backed present Admin tion policies 
on aid, foreign lending 1 East-West 
trade. 
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Who'll Make Foreign Policy? 


HIS WEEK, the Senate began de- 
T bate on what may be one of the 
great constitutional issues in our 
history—Senator Bricker’s proposed 
constitutional amendment to cur- 
tail the treaty-making power of the 
President and of the nation. The 
Bricker amendment not only di- 
vides both political parties, but 
stands as a challenge to President 
Eisenhower's leadership of his own 
party. If adopted, it might bring 
a cnppling change in our methods 
of conducting foreign policy. 

Remove the legal trimmings, 
and the case made by Senator 
Bricker and his backers is fairly 
simple. As the Constitution now 
reads, they argue, there is a double 
threat to American sovereignty: 

First, through our membership 
in the United Nations, we could 
become party to a treaty that would 
overrule domestic laws and impair 
our basic individual rights. Among 
such treaties, neither of which - 
been ratified yet by the U.S., 
the U.N.’s Genocide Mesnention 
and its International Covenant on 
Human Rights. 

Second, the wartime agreements 
made at Teheran, Potsdam, and 
Yalta have demonstrated that the 
presidential power to make execu- 
tive agreements (these do not re 
quire Senate ratification) has been 
stretched beyond its traditional 
limits. 

The proposed Bricker amend 
ment seeks to eliminate these al- 
leged dangers by: (1) explicitly 
prohibiting any treaty that con- 
flicts with the Constitution; (2) re- 
quiring that for a treaty to be 
effective internally there must be 
pee gae legislation _ that 
would be valid in the absence of 
the treaty, and (3) making execu 
tive agreements subject to congres- 
sional regulation. 


ARLY THIS WEEK, President Ei- 
E senhower took a strong stand 
against the Bricker proposal. He 
said: “... I am unalterably opposed 
to the Bricker amendment... . It 
would so restrict the conduct of 
foreign affairs that our country 
could ‘not negotiate the agreements 
necessary for the handling of our 
business with the rest of the world. 

. We cannot hope to achieve 
and maintain peace if we shackle 
the federal government so that it 


is no longer sovereign in foreign 
affairs.” 

Eisenhower, of course, is looking 
at the issue in terms of present 
and future needs. But there are 
convincing arguments from our 
history to back him up. 

The main attack is against Sec- 
tion 2, containing the famous 
“which” clause. This section calls 
for implementing legislation ‘which 
would be valid in the absence of 
treaty.” Its adoption could mean 
that in fields where legislative power 
is left to the states, any state legis- 
lature could make certain treaties 
ineffective within its state’s borders 
by not passing implementing legis- 
lation. These could be treaties deal- 
ing with commerce, navigation, and 
friendship; narcotics control; inter- 
national control of atomic energy. 


ISENHOWER’S BACKERS also come 
E down hard on Bricker’s pro- 
posal to make executive agreements 
subject to congressional regulation. 
They say this would, in effect, 
shift the right to conduct foreign 
affairs from the President to Con- 
gress and thus completely upset 
the traditional balance of power. 
Furthermore, because the day-to- 
day operations of our affairs abroad 
could be ensnared in lengthy po- 
litical debate, our power to lead 
the free world in its struggle for 
peace would be emasculated. Criti- 
cal, on-the-spot agreements, such as 
those that ended the fighting in 
Korea and terminated the Berlin 
airlift, could be held up by Con- 
gress, and perhaps by the states. 

Those against the Bricker pro- 
posal also point out that the Senate 
already has strong regulatory power 
over treaties. In addition, virtually 
all executive agreements require 
implementing legislation to be ef- 
fective, or, as in tariff negotiations, 
they are made under the provisions 
of previous legislation. ff a Presi- 
dent should go too far, there is al- 
ways the Senate’s impeachment 
power. 

As for Section | of Bricker’s pro- 
posal, its opponents say that an 
amendment which prohibits an 
unconstitutional treaty would sim- 
ply be a restatement of the present 
Constitution and of numerous 
court decis‘ons. 

On Wednesday Eisenhower was 
ready to compromise. 
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ITS NEW...1ITS FAST 


Now cut around 
tubes, pipe or 
structural shapes 


Cuts tubing, pipe and structural 


sha 
no 
min 


pes... most wall thicknesses — 
distortion — no misalignment — 
imum burrs. You get a square, 


clean surface every time. Saves time, 
labor and money. Operates on 
standard 110-volt alternating or di- 
rect current. 


“Speedy-Cut” cut-off saw is portable. 


Use 


it in shop or for field work 


Quickly adjusted to any size tube, 


pip 


e up to 12” O.D., structural 


shapes within the limit of saw unit 


So 


simple anyone can operate it. 


Can be secured to any bench. 


Sen 


d for illustrated brochure. |t will 


show many kinds of materia! being 


cut 


on the “Speedy-Cut.”’ 


UNDER $500.00 FOR 
CAPACITY UP TO 12” 


WALLACE TUBE COMPANY 
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GENDERS, 
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nding Specialists since 1900 


The Verifax copying method, 
Kodak’s sensational new discovery 
for today’s busy offices, gives you— 


3 copi 
of any letter or other office record 
—legible, dry, photo-exact—and 
made... 


on ordinary paper 


instead of on specially treated paper. 
These 3 copies are produced from 
a single sheet of Verifax Matrix 
Paper for— 


¢ . 
only 4* apiece 
... Which is real copying economy! 


The surprisingly low-priced 
Kodak Verifax Printer, $240, is 
the only equipment needed. It will 
quickly pay for itself by eliminating 
costly retyping, proofreading... and 
enabling you to dispatch legible 
black-on-white copies immediately. 
No skill required . . . no fussing— 
anyone can learn to make Verifax 
copies in a minute or two... and no 
adjustment in your present room 
lighting is necessary. 


Verifax copying saves wherever 
there’s paper work 


——- MAIL COUPON TODAY~..~ 


Eastman Kodak Company 
industrial Photographic Div. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax 
folder and names of near-by dealers. 


Name 








Cc 





Adress 





City State____ 


Price quoted is subject to 
change without notice. 





GM Expands in Brazil, Too 


Dollar exchange problems are forcing auto makers 
to build up local production in Brazil . . . Outflow of dollars for 
foreign investment continues . . . American stock exchange 


lists Dutch shares. 


General Motors is talking expansion 
in Brazil, just as it is in this country 
(BW—Jan.23'54,p17). Last week, Har- 
low Curtice, president of GM, con- 
firmed reports that negotiations were 
under way between General Motors do 
Brasil and the Rio government over a 
multimillion-dollar blueprint for a large 
increase in truck production. Made-in- 
Brazil parts would replace imports 
wherever possible. 

While GM refuses to elaborate, it’s 
clear that its thinking is motivated by 
more than simply bullishness on Brazil. 
GM, like all foreign auto importers and 
assemblers in Brazil, is caught in a sit 
uation that practically forces expansion 
of local production. Brazil’s dollar ex- 
change troubles have brought stringent 
imtport curbs on vehicles and parts. 
Moreover, Brazil’s natural desire to 
create a home auto industry self-sufh- 
cient of imports will tend to keep im- 
port barriers in place. 
¢ Starvation—Today, assembly plants 
(Ford, GM, Studebaker, Nash, Willys 
are represented) are languishing for 
want of parts. One Sao Paulo auto 
man figures that, over-all, the industry 
is operating at no more than 10% of 
capacity. Parts and unassembled cars 
and trucks can be imported, to be sure, 
but only when dollars are available and 
even then at an expensive cruzeiro-dol- 
lar rate. Imports of finished vehicles 
are allowed, but they are pegged at an 
almost prohibitive exchange rate. And 
there’s a law on the books—though not 
as yet enforced—that calls for a com- 
plete ban on finished autos. 

So any outsider who wants to main- 
tain his stake in Brazil’s auto market 
will have to move fast into local manu- 
facture. Hence the expansion plans: 

General Motors has bought a large 
new plant site outside Sao Paulo. It’s 
dickering now with the government for 
approval of machinery imports that will 
allow manufacture of a vehicle (re- 

ortedly a Chevvy truck) that is 80% 
Brazil-made. Ford of Brazil is increasing 
its proportion of local parts. Interna- 
tional Harvester, Studebaker, and Nash 
may follow suit. 
¢ More Competition—Western Euro- 
peans, including Volkswagen, Fiat, 
Daimler-Benz, are thinking of setting 
up shop in Brazil. Volkswagen, which 
hopes to produce a 100% made-in-Bra- 
zil car within five years, has been trying 
for a year to hammer out an investment 


deal with the Brazilia rovernment. 
VW officials think now that an O.K 
may be coming from Rio de Janeiro 
soon. 
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Investment Ab: 


Millions of Dollars 
..» where it is 
1950 1952 
$3,579 $4,593 
4,735 5,758 
1,720 2,145 
1,753 2,321 


Canada 

Latin America 
Western Europe 
Other areas 


... what it does 

4,920 
4.291 
1,642 
1,966 


3,831 
3,390 
1,129 
3,438 


Manufacturing 
Petroleum 
Mining 

Other Industry 


Dota: Dept. of Commerce 


Dollars Overseas 


Last week the Comn Dept. pub 
lished the latest of it s of U.S 
private investment al It’s appar 
ent that the outflow of dollars 
ing (table). But th 
enough to satisfy man 
believe that American 
their investment abro f the U.S. is 
to play its proper role tld develop 
ment. 

Commerce finds th ilue of U.S. 
holdings in foreign ysidiaries and 
branches at the end of 2 was $14.8 
billion; first estimates fi 153 jump the 
total to over $16-billion. That would 
mean a $4-billion inc: ince 1950, 
with a record annual lition of $1.8 
billion in 1952. Last increase sag 
ged below the 1952 fi but it was 
still ahead of the post imnual aver 
age. 
¢ The Score—Manufacturing 
ment continues to lead the field—some 
$4.9-billion, compared 1 petroleum 
($4.2-billion) and min $1.6-billion 
Postwar. a big share of tl investment 
has come from plowing back the earn 
ings of foreign subsid In 1952, 
says Commerce, $87( ion was re 
invested, half of the net increase in 
investment. 

The Western H 


IS nCTCaSs 
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nomists who 
ist speed up 


invest 


phere—with 
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70% of the total—is rapidly gaining on 
the rest of the world in terms of U.S. 
investment. Canada leads the countries 
with $4.6-billion, with Venezuela’s 
$1.2-billion second. 

Over the past few weeks, there’s been 
a lot of discussion of ways and means 
to encourage the flow of: private invest- 


ment dellars. Many believe that is one * 


of the soundest methods of helping 
balance the world’s dollar deficit, and, 
incidentally, creating bigger markets 
abroad for U.S. exports. Tax incentives 
have figured importantly in the talk, 
and last week the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce proposed a 50% cut in fed- 
cral income taxes on earnings of foreign 
subsidiaries. The President, in his bud- 
get message, anid the Randall Commis- 
sion (page 118) have both recom- 
mended a 14% tax cut as a starter. 


Dutch Stock Listed 


The American Stock Exchange (the 
old New York Curb) last week approved 
for trading the U.S. shares of Algemene 
Kunstzidje Unie—AKU, for short. The 
huge rayon combine, one of the world’s 
largest producers, will be the first Dutch 
company to have its securities traded on 
a U.S. exchange since 1936. And its 
recent offering of shares is the first from 
continental Europe ever to be registered 
with the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission. 

Involved in the registration were 180,- 

000 “American shares” of AKU, each 
equal in value to one-twenticth of a 
Dutch share. Essentially, they are cer- 
tificates representing a block of Dutch 
shares purchased direct from AKU last 
year by a New York investment group 
headed by Lazard Freres. Permission 
to offer “American” shares publicly was 
granted last month by the SEC. 
* Votes Limited—AKU never sought a 
listing on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. As in the case of most Dutch 
companies, AKU shares provide strictly 
limited voting rights (no more than six 
votes to any sharcholder). That’s some 
thing the Big Board frowns on. In 
1936 Royal Dutch-Shell had to cease 
Big Board trading when the governors 
objected to the voting setup. 

The Curb, however, has no such 
hard-and-fast rules. AKU shares, Curb 
officials believe, qualify for listing in a 
number of other respects. 

AKU and its affiliates in Britain, Ger- 
many, Spain,’ Italy, and the U.S. pro- 
duce some 12% of the world’s rayon, as 
well as other synthetic fibers and plas- 
tic materials. The combine’s U.S. hold- 
ing is a 55% interest in American 
Enka Corp. The idea behind the U.S. 
listing is to broaden the market base 
for AKU shares beyond the confines of 
the Netherlands. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 


Celal Bayar (above), president of Tur- 
key, arrived in the U.S. this week for a 
month-long official visit. He is secking 
economic aid to expand Turkey's ex- 
ports, which have tripled in volume 
since 1949. He’ll invite U.S. private 
investment into Turkey—made more at- 
tractive by a new, more liberal foreign 
investment law passed last week by the 
Turkish Parliament. 

. 
West Germany’s Krupp interests are re- 
ported willing to help Indonesia build 
a small steel industry, ready to supply 
machinery, know-how, and capital. 
Krupp is a leading factor in a combine 
preparing to build a $150-million steel 
mill in India (BW —Aug.22’53,p104). 

. 


More Canadians: Population broke the 
15-million mark sometime in Novem- 
ber, reports the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics; by now there are probably 
15,075,000 Canadians. That’s a 32% 
jump since 1940 compared to a 23% 
increase in the U.S. 

+ 
United Fruit Co. rejected a proposal by 
Costa Rican president Jose Figueres to 
increase its tax payments from 15% to 
50% of earnings. But there is room for 
compromise, says the company. Mean- 
while, Figueres is nursing the idea of 
buying out United Fruit’s Costa Rican 
holdings entirely. 


More trade tours: ‘lo boost sagging ex- 
ports, Japan is sending three eight-man 
teams equipped with —" product 
samples to the Middle East, West Af.- 
rica, aid Central America. . . . West 
German businessmen will send a motor- 
ized trade exhibit for a swing through 
the Middle East next fall. The Aus- 
trians already have a similar truck show 
on the road in West Africa (BW —Jan. 
23'54,p128). 





A RECORD YEAR FOR 


We're busting our buttons and 
rightfully so. For 1953 proved to 
be the greatest year for industrial 
expansion Louisiana has ever seen. 
A total of $268,000,000.00 was in- 
vested in new or expanded industry 
in Louisiana during the past year. 


The 1953 total of $268,000,000.00 
is 56% 
six-year period of 1936-1941, and 


higher than the entire 
the entire total of industrial expan- 
sion in the eight-year postwar per- 
iod is in excess of one billion! 
When you consider the industrial 
resources of Louisiana labor 
supply, power, water, climate, raw 
materials, natural resources, trans- 
portation, it is no small wonder that 
industrialists everywhere are agree- 
ing that Louisiana has all the requi- 
sites for economical and efficient 


industrial production. 


Add all these facts about Louisiana 
together and you too will agree 
that before you decide on a new 
plant location it would be helpful 
to take a big look at Louisiana 


Figures quoted are from Louisiana Dept 
of Commerce & Industry. 


STATE OF LOUISIANA 


DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


CAPITOL BUILDING 
BATON ROUGE 4, LOUISIANA 
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So MAGNAFLUX 
Finds Cracks — 


—WHY ?” 


The answer to this question, asked by 
a reader, is very simple. 


Cracks cause maghines and parts to 
break down. This always costs some- 
body money—either the user or manu- 
facturer. The failure may be disastrous 
—yet the crack that causes it is too 
small for the eye to see! 


get sr finds these cracks—and 
marks them on the part itself! This 
helps manufacturers to make products 
that serve you better and at lower cost. 


That's Just Part of it. Finding cracks 
gives manufacturers economical con- 
trol of quality. By many fast testing 
methods, Magnaflux can spot defects 
in practically any metal or materia! at 
a time when rejection or salvage is 
easiest and cheapest. This enables cor- 
rection of the cause of defects. All of 
this saves money! Used in mainte. 
nance, Magnaflux reduces machine 
failures. It keeps overhaul on efficient, 
planned schedules. 


WRITE FOR our free booklet, “Seeing 
Isn't Always Believing’’—on how to 
cut the cost of defects in your own 
business. . 


Good example of 
Magnafiux at work. 


Magnaflux® indica- 
tion of an invisible, 
but very dangerous, 
crack in a huge crane 


hook. 


*T. M, Registered, 
U. S. Patent Office ‘ 


MAGNAFLUX 


aECIs 
PY 


% 
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MAGNAFLUK CORPORATION 
7306 West Lawrence Avenve * Chicago 31, Iilinois 


New York 36 * Pittsburgh 36 * Cleveland 15 
Detroit 11 * Dalles @ * Los Angeles 58 
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THE MARKETS 


Savings Banks’ Mutual Fund: 


The Common Stocks it Is Buying 


(Shores) Percent 
Pur of 
chased Hold. ‘Totel” 
in Mth , for 
Ow. of Invest. 
1953 ment 


749% 
1,94 
1.59 


2.25 
1.71 


700 
Comm’! Credit 500 


Food Total 
American Chicle 300 


Biscuit 


Metals Total 


Molybdenum 600 


issue 


Retail Trade Tota! 


First Nat. Stores 
Food Fair Stores 
H. L. Green 
Jewel Tea 
Montg. Ward 
G. C. Murphy 

J. C. Penney 


Rubber Total 
B. F. Goodrich 


Shoes Total 
General Shoe 1,200 


Tobacco Total 


American 

Tobacco 300 
Liggett & Myers. 
Lorillard, P. 1,000 
R. J, Reynolds 

“Bs” 


Electric & Gas Total 


American Gas 600 
Carolina Power 200 
Cincinnati Gos 
Comm. Edison : 
Con. Ed. N. Y. 100 
Con. Gas 

(Balt.) 400 
Gulf States Util. 400 
Idaho Power 100 
Kons. City Pow. 700 
LovisvilleGas 1,700 
No. States 

Power 5,200 
Oklahoma Gas 400 
Phila. Electric 300 
Va. Electric 300 
Wisconsin Elec. 200 


Telephone Total 
A.T. &T. 


Miscellaneous Total 
Gen'l Amer. 
Transportation 700 


Percent 
of 
Tote!” 
for 
invest 
ment 


9.72% 
1.12 
1.29 
1.38 
1.39 
1.47 
1.36 
1.71 


1.77 
1.77 


1.60 
1.60 


When Bankers Buy Stocks 


New York State mutual savings banks 
are taking a close look right now at the 
results to date (tabulated above) of 
their first venture in a new form of co 
operative investment the purchase of 
common stocks through a mutual fund. 
Up to now, 63 of the state’s 180 mutual 
savings banks are in the fund, and they 
are right pleased with what their scru- 
tiny shows. 


Savings banks app 
ago when the New } 
ture permitted them t 
their assets in comm 
investment in preter! 
is limited to a max 
assets or 50% of surp! 
profits, whichever is 
¢ Problem—But the 
banks with a dilemm 
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wuld organize investing departments to 

andle common stock purchases, but 
wany smaller ones found this too costly. 
i hese banks decided that the thing to 
lo was to set up a mutual investment 
fund, the shares in the fund to be held 
only by savings banks, with no public 
participation. 

So cight months ago a group of the 
banks in cooperation with the Savings 
Banks ‘Trust Company—the New York 
mutuals’ “Federal Reserve’’—formed a 
fund to handle common stock invest 
ments. Known as Institutional Inves- 
tors Mutual Fund, Inc., its shares were 
first offered to banks May 1 at $1,000 
cach. 

* Good Showing—The 63 banks that 
lave purchased 5,875 shares of the 
fund are proud of these figures 

e For the first seven months of 
operation, the expense of running the 
fund was less than $19,000. 

e Dividends received on common 
stocks totaled a little over $72,000. 

¢ Net assets of the fund, as of Dec. 
31, were something over $6-million, of 
which almost $129,000 was unrealized 
appreciation of securities held. 

e Net asset value fluctuated from 
a low of $952.97 a share on June 16 to 
t high of $1,045.24 on Dec. 3, 1953; 
yearend figure was $1,036.27. 

¢ The average yield at current divi 
dend rates on book cost of stocks held 
at the yearend was 5.19%, compared 
with 5.08% on Sept. 30 last and 5.01% 
on June 30 last. 

e A dividend of $15 a share was 
paid from ordinary income on Oct. 15 
last. Another of $13.87, declared Jan. 14 
of this year, included net short-term 
capital gains of 46¢ a share. 

“The performance of the fund can 
not be judged by the record of any brief 
period,” J. Wilbur Lewis, president, 
toid its shareholders. “It may be of in- 
terest, however, to note that perform- 
ance has been better than that of widely 
used stock market averages.” 
¢ Sales, Too—In addition to its pur 
chases, the fund in its first eight months 
made some sales. It bought 1,800 shares 
of Dow Chemical Co., and saw its hold- 
ings increase to 1,845 shares through a 
24% stock dividend. It purchased an 
other 200 shares, then sold the entire 
Dow Chemical holding. 

It also sold 2,200 shares of Union Oil 
Co. of California and 800 rights to pur- 
chase American Telephone & Tele 
graph 33% debentures, duc 1965 
¢ Favorites—The fund has been a sub- 
stantial purchaser of so-called ‘“‘defen- 
sive” shares. The percentage in utility 
shares—well-known “defensive” favorites 

standing at 18.85%, is highest for any 


do practically all businesses insure the value of their prop- 


erty against loss from fire, tornado and other hazards? 


do so many businesses fail to protect themselves from the 
greatest loss of all — death of key personnel? 


Loss of property is serious enough, but a burned factory 
can be rebuilt, bigger and better than ever. When you 
lose an important man in management, however, you 
lose a peculiar ability that is difficult to duplicate in any 
other person. 


An experienced New England Mutual career underwrite: 
is ready to discuss with you, your attorney and the trust 
officer of your bank, a special stabilization plan that will 
best protect your business. For further information, just 
mail the coupon below. 


nm NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUALES tir. 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA — 1835 


Pert ese ese es es ee Ss eS SS SS SS Se ee ee ee 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
P. ©. Box 333 B-2 Boston 17, Mass. 


Mail me, without cost or obligation, the booklet dealing with 


Key Men Sole Proprietorships [_) Partnerships Close Corporation 


Name. 





Address 


Company... 





Lease eae aeeaaeaaea ee 


group. 
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Next 


argainin 


pare. fr aah et é 


@ Now that the cost-of-living index has slowed its 
movement, unions want to push it into the background in wage 
talks. Employers hope to use it to bar raises. 

@ Unions will still press for more pay—but will base 
demands mainly on employers’ tax savings with end of the 


excess-profits tax. 


@ The shift in stress may throw the spotlight on 
financial statements at the bargaining table. 


I'he government's cost-of-living in 
dex—the key factor in wage bargaiming 
for years~—will play a new and perhaps 
lesser role in 1954 contract talks. Em- 
ployers will use it to back up arguments 
that pay boosts aren't warranted. And 
as long as the index shows no appre 
ciable rise (it settled a little in Decem- 
ber, to 114.9% of 1947-49 average 
costs), unions will try to ignore it. 

Most are already preparing a made-to 
order alternative argument for pay hikes 
the increase in employers’ savings due 
to the end of the federal excess-profits 
tax 
¢ Tug of War—EPT expired the first 
of the year, leaving many employers 
with a rosy prospect of substantial tax 
savings in 1954. It goes without saying 
that everybody had ideas about wherc 
the savings should go. Wall Street 
counted it as money in the bank for 
stockholders, who had been calling for 
a bigger cut of profit pies. Management 
debated raising dividend rates or plow 
ing the savings back into the business. 

Unions, determined to go after a new 
wage round this year, had still other 
ideas about what should be done with 
industry's kitty 

The International Union of Electrical 
Workers (CIO), for instance, quickly 
served notice on Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. that it wants “substantial” pay 
gains this year as part of a 10-point 
economic demand it will make in April 
negotiations. TUE said that Westing 
house should save about $20-million a 
vear as a result of the end of EPT, 
about $260 a year per employee 
enough, IUE added, to “finance the 
improvements asked.” 

About the same time, the United 
Rubber Workers (CIO) began prebar 
gaining maneuvering in Akron. Presi 
dent L. S. Buckmaster noted that clim 
ination of EPT “can mean a continued 
high level of profits for major rubber 
firms in 1954—even with a_ possible 
sharp decline in total sales.” 
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And the United Auto Workers 
(CIO), eying the auto industry’s 1953 
excess-profits taxes estimated at over 
$200-million, put in its bid for a share 
of the expected savings in 1954—even 
though UAW contracts technically 
won't open on wages this year. 
¢ Arguments—Unions contend _ that 
companies can raise pay or contribute 
to guaranteed-wage finds out of tax 
savings this vear, without feeling the 
pinch of added labor costs and without 
raising prices to offset the increase. The 
expected savings vary from industry 
to industry and among companies, but 


ge he 
1948 ... 
1949... 
1950 ... 


December, 
December, 
December, 
December, 
December, 1951 


December, 1952 ... 
January, 1953 


Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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1947 
Total 


99.2 
103.7 
104.2 
109.4 
113.9 


49 = 100 

Rent Only 
98.3 
103.0 
107.0 
110.4 
115.6 


120.7 
121.1 
121.5 
121.7 
122.1 
423.0 


123.3 
123.8 
125.1 
126.0 
126.8 
127.3 


BLS" index is now on a revised basis, It is linked to the interim-adjusted index for Decem- 
ber, 1952, to form a continuous series both in terms of 1947-49 = 100 and 1935-39 = 100. 
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of them management employees, Barkin was this pl ant’s 


commented: 
“If profit margins are considerably i F 
narrowed through intense competition by locat bo 
and irregular svesitiit a Me ig ion pro em eee 
statements will become more significant 
in bargaining sessions.” — 
This has already come about in tex- A manufacturer wanted to locate a 
tiles and other hard-pressed branches ey. oe plant in the high-income northeast 
of industry, he posted out. Manage- Bp, ei <a market area. He required a supply 
ment’s ability to pay is now considered ; : , i : . 
“most carefully” by his and other Ly ne of labor large enough, and with suffi- 


unions in drafting contract demands, ’ =a ciently varied skills, to get into imme- 
and similarly “union demands [are “if ap diate production. Welders, machinists, 


now] examined most closely” by em- ; err 
ployers in the light of their financial and female help with adaptability to 


data. Because of this new and impor- “ precision work were especially needed. 
tant use of financial statements in bar- j He got the current information nec- 


gaining, labor and management should ver: 
get together on the figures, Barkin told eae eyes Neher at several 


the accountants. ‘Ae; desirable sites, quickly and confiden- 
¢ What Figures?—In the past, manage- a A | LA? ~~ tially, from the Industrial Location 
ment gencrally resisted the release of Bees A Service of the State of New York. 
financial reports to unions. There is oN Rs: ‘i os as 
little indication that its attitude has 
changed, but unions—by stock purchases 
and other devices—now have access to 
about the same information that stock- 
holders receive. 

According to Barkin, these statements 
have “limited usefulness,” although 


they are usually inadequate for collec 

tive bargaining. They should be sup- No matter what your location problems may be, 

plemented, he said, because real ‘‘abil the Industrial Location Service of the State of New 

ity to pay” bargaining should be based York will be glad to get you, confidentially and 

on answers to these questions: without obligation, the information you need to 
What were the business profits before solve them. 


and after taxes? YOU CAN GET AUTHORITATIVE DATA ON: 


What financial benefits did the own 
ership interests and the employees re- 
ceive? What gains did the enterprise 
itself retain? Transportation: Availability of facilities, cost of assem- 
bling materials and distributing finished product be- 
tween any given points. 


Raw Materials: Cost and availability of all materials 
and supplies you may need. 


How does the company’s financial ex- 
perience compare with that of com- 
parable enterprises? Markets: Industrial and consumer market data. 

What is the likely future business Labor: Availability, skills and rates. 
met pe awe of volume of sales, Power and Fuel: Character and cost at any point. 

What are the present and likely fu- Available Buildings: Types, condition, facilities and 
ture breakeven points for the business? terms. Confidential. 
¢ Escalation—Meanwhile, although un- Sites: Availability, size, character, installed services; 
ions are losing interest in the linking photos and maps. Confidential. 
of wages and the government's living Community Services: A complete report on the facil- 
cost index (BW—Jan.2’54,p68), they are ities and attitudes of any community. 


holding to one part of their “escalator” Laws and Regulations: Full data on laws or regu- 
pacts: the automatic annual-improve lations applying to any particular form of enterprise. 


ment-factor raises, expected to add an- FREE BROCHURE AND MAP. Send for “Industrial Location 
other 5¢ an hour to wages this year. Services,”’ a full description of the valuable, detailed plant 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ year- location information New York State will obtain for you. 
end report on living costs indicates why a large-scale physica] map of the state and ees areas, 
unions are cooling off on c-of-] clauses. ys mpm Songer: ee waters sa 
és : wie : 9% will also be sent. Write New York State Department of Com- 
The mid-December _—_ Cs ct" € merce, Room 746, 112 State Street, Albany 7, New York. 
was a fraction down from November's ‘ ‘ . 
P oF 
115% but still close to a record high of Industrial Location Service of aw teen srar 
115.4% in mid-October. But for the DEPARTMENT OF ¢ 


Oumtace | 
year as a whole the index fluctuated in New York Stat 


a narrow range, going up just a trifle 


more then 1%. **7WE DON’T SELL SITES—WE MATCH NEEDS’’ 
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T-H Hearings: Big Cast, No Drama 


A jam-packed hearing room, whirring 
television cameras, popping flash bulbs, 
scores Of reporters, and a nearly full 
Senate Labor Committee greeted Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's long-awaited Taft- 
Hartley act envoy on Capitol Hill. 

The furor raised by the preliminary 
festivities was louder than any reactions 
to Secretary of Labor James Mitchell 
(right) as he spelled out 14 Administra 
tion proposals for changing the con- 
troversial law (BW—Jan.16°54,p26). 

It was as though the senators were 
saying to themselves: “Here we go 
again.’ Even the first appearance of an 
Administration representative on the 
subject failed to stir up the atmosphere. 
Hearings had been going on ever since 
the law was passed in 1947—and cur 
rent indications are that they will bring 
the same result: no change. 

Under these circumstances, Mitch 
ell’s cautioning that the Taft-Hartley 
issuc is really a “battle of the profes 
sionals’ (labor and industry legal ex- 
perts) and not an issue to the workers, 
fell flat. Certainly the “professionals” 
were not particularly moved 
¢ One Debate—Only one issue brought 
extended That was the 
question of requiring an employee's 
ballot to legitimize a strike. 

Paradoxically, the senator who pre- 
sented the loudest and longest argu 
ment against this provision was a Re 
sublican who otherwise supports Eisen- 
| T-H_ program. New York's 


discussion. 


rower’ s 


Sen. Irving Ives believes the strike bal- 


lot would be “extreme interference” in 
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union Organization, as well as adminis- 
tratively unworkable. 

Ives brought up the strike ballot 
question, anticipating from published 
reports that Mitchell, too, was opposed 
to this part of the Eisenhower program. 
“T don’t like to embarrass you...” he 
began, but it was Ives who was some- 
what red-faced at the end, because 
Mitchell came out for the principle of 
a government-conducted strike ballot. 

The secretary was firm, however, in 
holding that such a vote should be con- 
ducted before a walkout, not afterward 
as Sen. H. Alexander Smith, chairman 
of the committee, has prescribed in his 
bill made up of Administration recom- 
mendations. 
¢ The Principle—For Ives and several 
Democratic senators who peppered him 
with questions on the subject, Mitchell 
was forced to repeat that he was strongly 
in favor of the principle of the secret 
government ballot, that some way 
should be worked out for conducting 
such a vote. 

The argument thrown at Mitchell 
was that the ballot would be like hav- 
ing stockholders police the activities of 
a company. Mitchell countered that he 
couldn't see the comparison, that union 
members were much more an integral 
part of the company, and that unions 
probably wouldn't enjoy the compari- 
son anyway. 
¢ Democrats’ Objections—Ives was the 
only Republican to disagree with any 
provisions offered by the Administra- 
tion. ‘The Democratic committee mem- 


bers were concerned 
the provision for 
rights in labor dispt 
free speech. Sen. Joh 
chusetts Democrat, 
proposal to hav 
T-H 
leaders are required 
“sop” to the union 

“To prohibit the 
sleeping under brid 
anything,” Kenned\ 

“Except, Senator 
sleeping under brids 
countered. 

But even this 
lighten the hearing 


and Mitchell, who h 


] 


pert on the labor | 
such hearings, dis 
calities 
No Fruit—As t¢! 
along through the 
sentatives appeared 
White House prop 
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six Admunistratior 
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dustry 
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is America’s most used bond paper 


Secretaries say it ...scsses types better! 


They turn out neater, easier-to-read letters—with less effort. 
And the erasure-proof surface takes clean corrections easily. 





Businessmen say it ........ looks better! 





Executives like the distinctive look Hammermill Bond gives a 
letter... the way its brilliant new blue-white invites readership. 


Printers say it.. prints better! 





Printers know they can count on Hammermill Bond for sharp, 
clean results every time, because this famous paper has had 
superior printing qualities for 42 years. 


You can obtain business printing on Hammermill papers wherever you 
see the Guild shield on a printer's window. M time, write on your 
business letterhead for a free sample book showing Hammermil! Bond 
in white and colors. Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 fast Leke Road, 
Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 
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SECRETARY MITCHELL gave the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee (above) the Admin- 
istration’s views on Taft-Hartley changes. 
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New Look for Inquiry Boards 


Eisenhower Administration will skip over some of 
New Deal-Fair Deal regulars, add new faces in naming 
railroad board is example. 


arbitrators, fact-finders; new 


There are going to be some new 
names and new faces on federal labor 
disputes boards in the future. The 
Eisenhower Administration has decided 
to enlarge the stable of arbitrators and 
fact-finders that the government draws 
on for special assignments. 

The changes will come gradually, 

not all at once. But the Administration 
doesn’t see why it should have to rel 
exclusively on the old list of “regulars” 
developed under the New Deal and Fair 
Deal. 
* First Run—The first trial of the new 
olicy came with President Eisen- 
ower's recent appointment of an 
emergency board in the nonoperating 
railroad union dispute. The tipoff was 
the long delay—18 days after declaration 
of the emergency—in the appointment 
of the ee 

Usually such a board is named within 
a couple of days, or at most a week, after 
the President issues his executive order 

because under the Railway Labor Act 
the parties to the dispute are entitled 
to a report and recommendation within 
30 days after the emergency is declared. 

In the nonoperating railroad union 

case, the holidays and the preparation 
of many messages to Congress contrib- 
uted to the delay. But the main rea- 
son was this: The list of suggested 
names that the National Mediation 
Board sent to the White House did not 
conform to the new policy. 
* Nonpolitical, But New—The National 
Mediation Board had submitted a list 
of “pros’’—mostly well-known names in 
the arbitration profession on the east- 
ern seaboard. There was nothing wrong 
with them, it is conceded, but they were 
largely people who had developed under 
the previous administrations. 

Emergency board appointments do 
not come under the head of political 
patronage, because arbitrators, fact- 
finders, and mediators must be accept- 
able to unions and management. But 
the Administration saw no reason why 
it should not develop some new people 
who were just as acceptable as the old. 

Of the three names finally chosen 
by the President for the railroad board, 
not more than one at most came from 
the NMB'’s recommended list—though 
only one is actually new to the field of 
national arbitration. 
¢ Secretary—Whether Secretary of La- 
bor James P. Mitchell is responsible 
for establishing the new policy or not, 
he is reputed to be enforcing it. This 
in itself is a new departure in modern 


Washington. The Secretary of Labor 
has ceased to be a figurehead. He holds 
at least a veto on all proposed appoint- 
ments to labor posts within the power 
of the President to fill. 

¢ Board—The emergency board finally 
— to hear the dispute between 
the railroads and 17 nonoperating un- 
ions over health and welfare demands 
and other “fringe” issues includes: 

Charles Loring, retired chief justice 
of the Minnesota Supreme Court. 

Judge Adolph E. Wenke of the Ne- 
braska Supreme Court. 

Martin P. Catherwood, dean of the 
New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations at Cornell. 

Only Catherwood is completely new 
to national arbitration. He had been 
successively professor of business man- 
agement, professor of public adminis- 
tration, and commissioner of the New 
York State Dept. of Commerce before 
becoming dean at Cornell. 

Loring has had considerable experi- 
ence in railroad disputes, having served 
as referee for the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board a number of times. He 
retired recently to Arizona. He is 79, 
generally regarded as a conservative Re- 
publican, and very able. 

Judge Wenke, a Democrat, has 
served on three or four emergency and 
railroad arbitration boards. 

Judges in midwestern and western 
states are called on more frequently for 
this type of service than are eastern 
judges. They are more available, per- 
haps, because their judicial salaries are 
less lucrative. 
¢ Fraternity—Both Loring and Wenke 
are members of the National Academy 
of Arbitrators, a professional organiza- 
tion that its members often call “the 
fraternity,” and that is sometimes re- 
ferred to jestingly as “the closed shop.” 

Actually, the Academy is open to any- 
one who attains acceptability in arbitra- 
tion, but those regularly engaged in this 
work, like those in other professions, ap- 
preciate the economic and prestige ad- 
vantages of a limited membership list. 
Like many another organization, the 
Academy has an influential core, made 
up of professional arbitrators and based 
largely on long association and friend- 
ship. Neither Loring nor Wenke be- 
longs to this group. 
¢ Laments—At the Academy’s annual 
meeting in Washington last week, there 
was considerable lugubrious conversa- 
tion about the Administration’s passing 
over veterans such as George Taylor 


David L. Cole, William M. Leiserson, 
Aaron Horvitz, and others. Even the 
younger crop of arbitrators—including 
among others Saul Wallen, Ralph Sew- 
ard, and John Dunlop—will have to 
“share the work” with new faces, if they 
get any at all. 

In one sense, the veteran, successful 
arbitrators are quite content to pass up 
appointment to government emergency 
boards and the like. These are the least 
lucrative of assignments. On the other 
hand, they carry recognition and satis- 
factions, and the veterans like to feel 
they are needed and wanted in the pub- 
lic service once in a whil 
e Limited—There are not a great many 
of these jobs in a year, but that is one 
of the things that make them more or 
less coveted. In the fiscal year 1953, the 
records show, four emergency boards 
were set up in the railroad and airline 
industries. That, of course, was a fairly 
quiet year for labor-management rela- 
tions. The railroads the unions 
were operating under three-year con- 
tracts. 

In the first year of t 
Administration, the |] 
tional emergency section 
a board of inquiry, wa 
once. 

The National Mediation Board has 
other arbitration jobs to distribute, how- 
ever. Though there only four 
emergency boards in fi 1953, there 
were, in all, 10 boards irbitration in 
the railroad and airline industries. The 
parties frequently select their own arbi- 
trators under this proce but when 
they cannot agree, the Mediation Board 
designates one. 

The board also mak 
assignments to decide 
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LABOR BRIEFS 





Administration proposals on social se- 
curity, health, and unemployment com- 
pensation are “disappointing” to CIO 
—although it notes that some of the 
President’s suggestions further than 
his party has been willing to move in 
the past.” CIO urges bigger social- 
security increases than proposed, less 
state handling of jobless pay 
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Peace pact signed by two 
unions, .the Boilermaker: 
Workers, ends a 25-year 
feud. The agreement 
work that members of 
do in a confused, frequ 
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SITUATION UNDER CONTROL 

















CHIEF KEOKUK: “Liltle Chief 
fast learner. Easy to get up on horse 
What's hard is coming down!" 


PRINCESS WENATCHEE: “But now he 
has the situation under control!" 


KEOKUK ELECTRO-METAL COMPANY 
KEOKUK, IOWA 


WENATCHEE DIVISION, WENATCHEE, WASHINGTON 


Coutrol both quality and costs with Keokuk Silvery 


a Pig Iron! Being a less concentrated form of silicon, 
Keokuk holds silicon loss to a minimum. 
Car for car, pig for pig, its uniformity never varies. 
<p F Charge Keokuk by magnet or count! 


TALES AGENT: MILLER 
Keokuk Silvery . . . the superior form of silicon introduction ~ AnD COMPANY 


for steel plants and foundries . . . available in 332 S$. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
60 and 30 Ib. pigs and 12'% Ib. piglets . . . in regular or 3504 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
alloy analysis. Keokuk also manufactures high silicon metal, 407 N. Eighth St., St. Louis 1, Missouri 





LOCATE YOUR PLANT 
neon Americas Moit Modow. Poit 


LONG BEACH ,Colijonio. 


Finest Man-Made Facilities 
Augmented by Nature 


Excellent shipping facilities are offered by the Port of 
Long Beach. The many fine mechanical advantages are 
happily supplemented by the equable climate, of major 
importance to all shippers and offering many savings. 

Ample paved outdoor storage areas are a feature of the 
Port of Long Beach. During peak periods, overflow cargoes 
are safely stored outdoors. At various times you will see 
hundreds of automobiles, tons of steel products, citrus fruits, 
cotton bales and many other shipments in the open without 
need of our fine transit sheds and shipside warehouses. 

Better working conditions, no frozen cargoes, no slow- 
downs from excessive heat are a few of the dividends from 
our famous climate. Mother Nature has been very good to 
us. But even so, we have given her an assist. The entire outer 
harbor is protected by a solid-fill mole 600’ wide which has 
eliminated all rough water and resulting surge. In addition, 
the world’s longest breakwater gives added protection and 
extensive safe anchorage. And we have a very gentle tidal 
range of only 6’. 


Nature’s Air-Conditioning 
Helps Industry 


Industrial plants also benefit from the air-conditioning 
that is done by nature. The air is fresh, and cleared by 
invigorating ocean breezes. Mechanical cooling devices are 
not necessary (except for critical processing). The excellent 
living and working conditions result in lower absenteeism 
and reduced turn-over, as well as higher working efficiency. 

The “industrial climate” also offers fair weather the year 
round. Really low-cost utilities, advantageous tax-structure, 
lower costs for land and building, an exceptional labor pool, 
excellent transportation facilities and America’s most 
modern port — all add up to sunshine on your profit ledger. 

Write for free industrial brochure and complete 
details — in confidence, if you like. This invitation 
is extended by the City of Long Beach and its Board 
of Harbor Commissioners. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE + DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 


200 East Ocean Boulevard, Long Beach 2, California 
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Watechman...with a 
1000-mile reach 


- 
- — 


O slow rounds on foot for him. He must patrol a thousand 
miles of oil pipeline—every last inch of it... all at once. 


“ 


oe PE 
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How can one man in one place do such a job? The answer lies 
in a remarkable network of micro-wave and VHF radio. 


oN 
a 


giving the watchman a precise picture of operations along the 
entire line, giving him push-button control of pumping 
pressure and rates of flow, keeping him in direct contact 
with roving maintenance crews. 


a 
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In this combined communications-control network, Mallory 


precision-built electronic components—ceapacitors, resistors 
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and vibrators—are fundamental to dependable performance 
under all operating conditions. 
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Mallory has earned a reputation for quality that is unexcelled 
in the specialized ‘fields of electronics, electrochemistry and 


ao © 


metallurgy. Mallory products, specialized engineering abili- 
ties and precision production facilities in those fields offer 
manufacturers real opportunity to improve their products 
... thus improve their sales. 
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P.R. MALLORY & CO. Inc. INDIANAPOLIS 6 INDIANA 
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Wyandotte Chemicals Research Bldg. Architect; Stanton & Hillier. Consulting Engineer: George Wagachal Assoc. Contractor: Wall ildinger Co. 


Air—the right kind of air, properly cleaned, conditioned and 
humidified — is a vital necessity in a modern chemical research 


* ce 
laboratory. That’s why Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. ch American 

j Blower equipment for their highly functional new research building 
which has complete air conditioning in every laborato American 


Blower engineers have a complete knowledge of the ai cle and 


for tomorrow's the special problems of many industries. Whenever you have an air 
handling problem give your nearest American Blower or Canadian 
® Sirocco Branch Office a call. 
chemical research 
| *. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. ay 
chooses American Blower equipment 


for new multi-million dollar 
research building 





Individual laboratory exhaust fans Secondary air is supplied by an Ameri 
can Blower HS fan wit! difier and 


coils 


(rubber covered and corrosion resistant) 
normal ex- dehumidifier, heating 


have two speeds slow for 
foreground is Blower 


American haust; high for experimental work, This Fan in 

Blower Series allows the chemist to completely con- utility set used to vent !-to-reach 
81 Sirocco Fan trol room and hood ventilation. 
All Sirocco Fan 
ratings are 
Certified IM |. WERICAN BLOWER CORP., DETROIT 32, MICH. CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
accordance with Division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 


AMERICAN (@) BLOWER 


areas such as stairwa 





Test Code. 








Serving home and srnclustry: MMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER © CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE - DETROIT CONTROLS + KEWANEE BOILERS » ROSS EXCHANGERS + SUNDEAM AIR CONDITIONERS 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Now you can get a pretty good idea of how deep the changes in the tax 
JAN. 30, 1954 law will run. The House Ways & Means Committee has decided on several! 
y y 5 revisions that are likely to become law before long. 


Most of the changes will mean a general easing of your tax burden. 
But don’t look for any across-the-board cuts. The softer tax blow will come 
instead in a relaxation of some of the stiffer provisions, 
Not every revision will be to your benefit. Expect some toughening 
here and there, plus some skillful loophole plugging. The over-all result 
A BUSINESS WEEK should be a code with several of the obvious inequities smoothed out. 





Here are some of the proposed changes that stand the best chance of 
SERVICE being written into the law: 


* Dividends. The so-called “double tax” will still be with us—but on a 
reduced scale. Changes would bring $240-million of. tax relief to stockholders 
in fiscal 1955, $500-million in 1956. Here’s how it would work: 


On your 1954 return, the first $50 in dividends would be tax-free. On 
top of that, you could deduct from your final tax 5% of all dividends in 
excess of $50. For example: Say you get $2,050 in dividends. You pay no 
tax on the first $50. You also subtract 5% of the remaining $2,000 ($100) 
from the tax you owe for the year. 


Relief would double in calendar 1955—you get an exemption of $100, 
plus a 10% credit against the final tax of dividends in excess of that. For 
1956 and thereafter, the exemption would remain at $100, but the deduction 
against the final tax would rise to 15%. 


¢ Alimony. You can now deduct alimony or separate-maintenance pay- 
ments only if you are divorced or separated under a court decree. The new 
law would allow you to deduct payments made to your wife if living apart 
from her but not separated under a court decree—and provided you did 
not file a joint return with her. 


* Life insurance installment interest. The bill would plug a loophole here. 
Interest as part of installments, which insurance funds earn after the 
death of the insured, is now tax-free. The committee would tax this 
interest if the policy is for more than $50,000. 


*« Annuities. These are now taxed under the “3% rule”’—that is, only 
3% of the total cost is regarded as taxable income every year. Thus if your 
annuity cost $10,000, and you get $2,000 a year from it, 3% of the $10,000 
—or $300—is taxed each year as income. Anything over that is excluded. 

But note that this exclusion is good only until your total excluded pay- 
ments reach the cost of the annuity. After that, you pay tax on the full 
$2,000 you get each year. 

The committee would replace this with a new yardstick. Your annual 
exclusion would equal the total cost of the annuity divided by your life 
expectancy at the time payments begin. 

This exclusion would remain in force even if you outlive your life 
expectancy. Thus you never would pay a tax on the full amount you receive 
in any one year. 


* Dependency exemption. If your child earns more than the present $600 


PAGE 135 limitation, you would still be able to claim the $600 exemption. That's 





PERSONAL BUSINESS (continued 





BUSINESS WEEK provided you contribute more than half the support, and the dependent 
is not over 19 years old, or is a student. 


* Real-estate taxes. Present law says that only the seller can take the 
taxes against property as a deduction—if he has actually paid the tax. The 
committee’s proposal would let the buyer and seller divvy up the deduction 
in proportion to the actual burden of the tax borne by each. 


JAN. 30, 1954 


* Theft losses. You can take these now only in the year in which the loss 
was incurred. The new law would permit deduction in the year the loss was 
discovered. 


* Medical expenses. Now you can deduct only those expenses that run 
more than 5% of your adjusted gross income. The committee has lowered 
this limitation to 3%. 


Also, the new law would double the maximum limits for medica! 
expense deduction. 


A deceased person’s medical expenses can be deducted, even if paid 
by the estate. But they must be taken within one year after his death— 
and not taken as an estate-tax deduction. 


Hunters and fishermen should keep an eye on current developments 
in their state legislatures. 


A lot of conservation laws are being considered in many states. Some 
of them are restrictive; others tend toward easing fish-and-game laws. 


Colorado, for example, is concentrating on stocking of streams. One 
bill would appropriate $300,000 for use by the state to purchase rainbow 
trout from private hatcheries. Another asks a special appropriation of 
nearly $500,000 for state fish-hatchery development. 


: Connecticut has already liberalized some fishing regulations. The state 
now allows year-round fishing for calico bass, bullheads, yellow perch, and 
white perch; no length or daily limit. Also, the season for northern 
pike, perch, and chain pickerel now runs from Apr. 16 to Feb. 9. 


Michigan legislation proposes boosting license fees by at least 25%. 
There’s also some agitation to require residents to buy licenses to fish in the 


Great Lakes. 


A new polio weapon may be at hand. Besides the large-scale tests of 
a new vaccine to be made next summer, there may also be a laboratory 
test that will give an accurate polio diagnosis within 12 hours. 


Polio has always been hard to diagnose correctly in its early stages. 
University of Minnesota scientists have discovered that cultures of certain 
cells will react quickly to the polio virus, so accurate diagnosis is possible. 


National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis has backed the research 
with grants. With its aid, scientists are trying to prepare large quantities 
of the test-tube cultures for use by hospitals and laboratories next summer. 


Latest reissue of music by the old swing bands is an Artie Shaw album, 
to be released next week by RCA-Victor. It consists of 24 tunes recorded 
from Shaw radio broadcasts in 1938 and 1939. You can get it—for $8.95— 


either on two 12-in. LP records, or six 45 rpm. records. 
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Aluminas 
in your 
success story? 


It only takes a little imagination about ALCOA 
Aluminas to write ceramic success stories today, as 
scores of manufacturers have proved recently. 

For example, the development of the jet engine 
was substantially aided by aluminum oxide insu- 
lators. Ordinary insulators simply couldn’t take 
the heat. 

Ceramic pump parts and pipe linings of 85-95 
per cent alumina provide such good abrasion re- 
sistance that they are used where once even strong 


metals failed. Used as a filler, alumina adds strength 
to synthetic resin dies for forming steel parts 
Ceramic thread guides have set new performance 
records. 

Other examples of products which have been 
measurably improved by the addition of ALcoa 
Alumina include: refractory brick, laboratory ware, 
grinding balls, electrical insulators, glassware, 
enamels, glazes, ceramic tile, bearings and concrete 

Alumina ceramics now serve in applications un 
heard of a few years ago. . . have helped to build 
whole new industries. Why not let them write a 
success story for you ? Maybe we can show you how. 
Write to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEM- 
ICALS Division, 700-A Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania, 





CHEMICALS 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 





New Pact May 


Except in time of war, the world 
has a chronic oversupply of sugar. 
Since the carly 1900s governments, 
both individually and collectively, have 
been trying to do something about it. 

The latest attempt is the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement, reached in 
London last August. The U.S. Senate 
is slated to take up the agreement in 
the current session; ratification seems 
about as sure as Senate ratification of 
any international agreement can be. 

One reason ratification seems so sure 
is that, initially at least, the agreement 
should make no difference at all to the 
U.S. sugar market. There are two 
prices for sugar: the “world” price, 
which has been sagging badly under the 
weight of a series of bumper crops in 
various countries, and the U.S. price, 
which has been holding up in a market 
tightly sealed off from the rest of the 


world by a system all its own of quotas, 
controls, and allocations (chart). 

¢ Estimate—Here is how the U.S. sys- 
tem works—all based on the Sugar Act 
of 1948: In December of each year, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, after public 
hearings, estimates how much sugar 
will be needed in the U.S. during the 
coming year. This amount then be- 
comes the total supply that can be sold 
during the year. 

In making his estimate the Secretary 
considers consumption during the pre- 
vious vear, estimated changes in popula- 
tion and demand, and estimated inven- 
tories at the turn of the year. But one 
overriding consideration, according to 
the Sugar Act, is that the price of sugar 
should not be “excessive to consumers,” 
and yet should be high enough to “pro- 
tect the welfare of the domestic sugar 
industry.” 


Sweeten World Price 


At the turn of the year, if the Sec- 
retary thinks the price is too high, he 
will set a high figure for U.S. require 
ments; this will increase the supply, 
and thus lower the price. If he feels 
the price has been too low, he will 
tighten the reins on supply. He can 
also revise his original estimate of needs 
at any time during the year. All this 
means that at the Secretary's discretion 
U.S. sugar prices can fluctuate only 
within a comparatively narrow range. 
¢ Quotas—Once the Secretary has fixed 
the supply, the quota system goes into 
effect, giving each of the various 
sources of supply its share of the mar- 
ket. Domestic sugar-producing areas 
(the mainland, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands) and the Philip 
pines get “fixed” quotas—the same 
amount year after year 

These total 5.4-million tons, or 
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PRODUCTION 


AREA 





SHOWROOM 


HOW to COOL on a BUDGET 


New G-E Step-by-Step Plan lets you air condition key areas first, extend it later 
to fit your needs. EARLY-SEASON SAVINGS IF YOU ACT NOW! 


Right now—with a minimum investment 
—you can start sharing the impressive 
dividends that air conditioning earns for 
businessmen. You can install it first 
where you need it most: for example, in 
your laboratory...showroom...machine 
shop...conference room. Then as time 
goes on and more money becomes avail- 
able, you can air condition other areas— 
one by one! 

Key to New G-E Step-by-Step Plan is the 
new G-E Packaged Air Conditioner, lat- 
est achievement of G-E engineering and 
research. It gives Management true air 
conditioning (not just cooling or ventila- 
tion) plus new freedom to gear its mod- 
ernization program to the company’s fi- 
nancial program. 


@ Packaged 


AIR CONDITIONERS 


FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Check these 8 Advantages of 
G-E Packaged Air Conditioning 


1. CUTS COSTLY BUILDING ALTERATIONS and long 
duct-runs. 

2. MODEST INITIAL OUTLAY for equipment. Buy 
an additional Air Conditioner only 
when you know you can afford it. 

3. QUICK AND EASY INSTALLATION. Installed with 
practically no disturbance of your nor- 
mal operations. 

4. PERMITS PARTIAL OPERATION. Operate units 
only where space is occupied. 

5. LOCAL CONTROL OF TEMPERATURE. Each de- 
partment can adjust temperature to meet 
its individual needs. 

6. PREVENTS TOTAL COOLING SHUTDOWN. Any 
service difficulties do not cause complete 


discomfort or stoppage of production 


7. ADAPTABLE. Allows rearrangement of of- 
fice, plant or store layouts any tim: 


8. FIVE-YEAR PROTECTION PLAN. Factory-sealed 
and tested, G.E.’s all-in-one cooling sys- 
tem is so trouble-free that G.E. provides 
a full 5-year warranty on the complete 
refrigeration cycle. 


G.E.’s Early-Bird Sale offers you specia! 
off-season price and deferred payment 
plan for a limited time only. 


Call your G-E dealer today...or write 
to General Electric Company, Commer- 
cial Products Dept., Sec. B-2, Air Condi- 
tioning Division, Bloomfield, N. J. We'll 
send you our free informative booklet 
“Air Conditioning Step-by-Step to Fit 
Your Budget.” 





CHECK THESE FEATURES— 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE MOST ADVANCED 
WATER COOLER ON THE MARKET? 


@ Cool, fresh water always @ 30% saving in floor space 
@ Beautiful modern design @ G-E 5-Year Protection Plan 
@ Dependable G-E refrigerator compressor 

Famous G-E Work Center Plan shows how to increase 
employee efficiency and save cash with G-E water 
coolers. Write for more information! 
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HIDDEN HENCHMAN... 


Early man used Nature’s rocks and stones to shape and sharpen his crude tools and weapons. 
Today, industry has at its command abrasives that will do in seconds jobs that formerly 
required days of tedious toil. 


Yet relatively few people know or appreciate the vital labor-saving, back-stage role which 
abrasives play in the production of practically all mechanically finished articles. 






MAN-MADE MINERALS... 


Through the centuries man’s ceaseless search for better abrasives has paralleled progress in 
production. Wheel-shaped sandstones replaced rocks . . . only to give way to emery and 
corundum, which were sieved, sized, glued to paper and cloth or bonded in pottery mixtures 
to form artificial grinding wheels. 


But it was by the discovery of silicon carbide and crystalline fused alumina—man-made 
minerals from the electric furnace—that the grinding wheel became a high speed, 
precision production tool. 





AMERICA WORKS LIKE THAT... 


Industry’s insatiable desire to improve its products and make them available at lower cost 
has sparked the specialized skills and knowledge of a myriad of men. . . has led to the 
development of thousands of different styles and types of abrasive products for 
innumerable industrial applications. 





America can work like that because it has an all-seeing, all-hearing and reporting 
Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communication is the function, the unique contribution of the American business 
press ...a great group of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized work areas of 

« men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, research better, 

sell better, buy better. 















COMMUNICATION IS OUR BUSINESS... 


The McGraw-Hill publications are a part of this American Inter-Communications system, 
As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of editors on analyzing, interpreting and 
reporting worthwhile ideas. We know that businessmen, in order to keep abreast of their jobs, 
subscribe to—pay for—McGraw-Hi!! magazines edited for their specific business interests. 


And, as publishers, we make the advertising pages of our magazines available to advertisers 
for featuring the products and services they offer in the interest of increased efficiency 
and lower production costs .. . 


. .. for the editorial pages tell “how’’ and the advertising pages tel] “with what’. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


; N.Y. SIA SN heh fl) 
ARD 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, @ Ber 0) LUSINESS 


NG ae 
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TIME-STUDY MAN BRIEFS THE PRESIDENT 


"Our analysis shows Farval has saved us*3779” 


ip a midwestern breakfast cereal oat 


the time-study man ran a lubrica- 
tion check on twenty flaking mills. Ten 
were oiled by hand, the other ten by a 
Farval Centralized Lubrication System, 

“In 15 months, lubrication of our 
hand-oiled mills consumed 2,340 hours. 
Bearing failures were frequent. In con- 
trast, the ten Farvalized mills ran with- 
out a bearing failure, saved us $2,925 
in hand-oiling labor and $854 in power. 
The power savings alone paid for the 
entire Farval system.”’ 

Result of this 
went on other equipment. 

Farval is the Dualine system of cen- 
tralized lubrication that hydraulically 
delivers oil or grease, exactly measured, 
to each individual bearing, as often as 
desired. Today Farval systems protect 
millions of industrial bearings through- 
out the world, 

FREE LUBRICATION SURVEY—With- 
out obligation, let us send one of our 
lubrication engineers to inspect your 
plant equipment and present a written 


FARMAL 


experience: Farval 


analysis of what Farval can do for you. 
The savings possible will surprise you! 
Just mail the coupon or write us a note. 


KEYS TO ADEQUATE LUBRICATION— 
Wherever you see the sign of Farval—the 
familiar valve manifolds, dual lubricant lines 
and central pumping station—you know a 
machine is being properly lubricated. 


Above: Farval-equipped flaking mills dis- 
cussed at left. At top—time study man is 
demonstrating how a eed automatic pump- 
ing station works. Adequate lubrication re- 
duces bearing friction, which lowers con- 
sumption of power to run the mills. Farval 
handles*either oil or grease, is available with 
both manual and automatic pumping systems. 
Farval is an affiliate of The Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. 

Manufacturers of industrial worm gearing. 


eee 


The Farval Corporation, 3284p East 80th Street, 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. 

Send Farval Bulletin 25 and details of your free 
lubrication survey 


Name 


Title. 
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Street 
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BUSINESS 


STUDIES 


DESIGN AND 


CONSTRUCTION 


con 
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INDUSTRIAL 


| RELATIONS 


INSURANCE 
PENSIONS 
AND SAFETY 


RATES AND 


PRICING 


In the year ahead, chances are your firm will need 
services like these. Since few companies maintain 
staffs large enough to include specialists in all 
these fields, more and more management men are 
finding that the best way to get the assistance they 
need is to call an organization like Ebasco. 


For when you call Ebasco, you call a team of spe- 
cialists—engineers, constructors, business con- 
sultants—men whose technical talents are at a 
premium in today’s tight manpower market. They 
provide you with the service your particular prob- 
lem requires—and do it without adding to your 
permanent payroll, overburdening your busy 
staff or wasting the valuable time of your top 
executives. 


SYSTEMS 


AND METHODS 


_ SALES AND 
% PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


When you call for these services in 1954.... 


Next time a need arises in your company for 
special assistance in any phase of business oper- 
ations, ask your operator to connect you y ith 


Ebasco. 


For more details on how you can put this 
reservoir of experience to work for you, write 
for your hr copy of “The Inside Story of 
Outside. Help.’’ Address: Ebasco Services 
Incorporated, Dept. C, Two Rector Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


Appraisal + Budget * Business 
Studies * Consulting Engineering 
Design & Construction + Finan- 
cial * Industrial Relations * In- 
spection & Expediting « insurance, 
Pensions and Safety * Purchasin 

Rates & Pricing ©¢ Resear 

Sales & Public Relations + Space 
Planning « Systems & Methods 
Tax + Traffic « Washington Office 


EBACE 





HEAT FOR INDUSTRY 


no other organization in the world 


covers the field so completely 


RAISE WORKER EFFICIENCY 
BY REDUCING PLANT NOISE 


Plant noise not only fatigues 
workers but can result in compensa- 
tion claims for industrial deafness. Ex- 
ecutive efficiency also goes down when 
machine noise and vibration disturb 
offices. 

New Leveling Barrymounts pre- 
vent the transmission of noise and 
vibration throughout the building, be- 
cause machines mounted on Leveling 
Barrymounts are isolated from the 
floor. These mountings are so efficient 
they don’t have to be lagged or ce- 
mented to the floor — machines 
mounted on them will not walk, 


THE BARRY CORP. 





imports from Cuba, since Cuban sugar 
comes in under a preferential tariff. So 
the maximum immediate effect the 
agreement can have on U.S. supplies 
is to restrict imports from the rest of 
the “variable” quota countries—those 
that give us 4% of our supplies. Even 
this would happen only if a nonpartici- 
pating country should happen to be 
within that group. 

¢ Normal Range—The agreement sets 
up a “normal” range of world sugar 


prices of $3.25 to $4.35 per 100 Ib. 
If prices fall below the minimum, ex- 
port quotas‘are reduced; if they go above 
the maximum, quotas are increased. 
The U.S. Sugar price now well 
above the upper price limit mentioned 
in the agreement. From the long-range 
point of view, however, if the agree 
ment works, higher world sugar prices 
could well exert an upward pressure, 
chiefly psychological, on prices in the 


U.S. 


Imports Worry Steel Men 


Foreign-made steel, selling below U. S. prices, is giv- 


ing U. S. industry the jitters. 


Increased production facilities 


abroad could worsen the situation. 


Up until a couple of months ago, 
nobody in the steel industry was partic- 
ularly worried about the increasing 
amounts of foreign-made steel that have 
been coming into the country. 

Back in 1951, for example, when 

there was a critical steel shortage, the 
industry looked upon imports as a pain 
killing device—something to take the 
heat off. At that time, foreign steel was 
selling at stiff premiums over U.S. 
prices. Today, however, the steel is 
coming in at cut-rate prices that make 
mill men shudder. Bath last week, 
members of the New York section of 
the American Steel Warchouse Assn. 
went into a huddle to try to ferret out 
the answer. 
* Headaches—Actually, the volume of 
steel imports is still small. In the first 
nine months of 1953, 1.5-million net 
tons of steel products were imported as 
compared with U.S. production of 61.8- 
million net tons of finished steel prod 
ucts in the same period. Although the 
1953 imports showed a 93% increase 
over 1952 imports, they were still a 
good bit under the 1951 level. 

Another aspect worrying steel men is 

a series of World Bank loans that will 
substantially increase production facil- 
ities abroad. Sample loans: Italy, a total 
of more than $18-million; Belgium, $16 
million; India, $31.5-million; Luxem- 
bourg, $12-million; Mexico, a total of 
over $22-million. The new steel that 
will come on the world market as a re- 
sult of these projects can’t help but give 
steel men here bigger and bigger head- 
aches, they feel. 
* Local Problems—Warechouse  oper- 
ators ou the East Coast are doing most 
of the worrying about the current situa- 
tion because that section of the country 
is getting the bulk of the foreign steel. 
By and large, it’s the smaller warchouses 
that handle the foreign steel, and 
they're giving troublesome local com- 
petition to those warehouses that han 
dle only domestic products 


Houses that handle both foreign and 
domestic steel also have their problems. 
If a warehouse operato: 1 stock of 
foreign and domestic bars, for example, 
with a big price differential between 
the two, he’s liable to have to push 
the price on the domestic bars down 
in order to move them 

Until recently, import were con 
tent to sell direct to imers or to 
warehouses in port citi But foreign 
steel now is low enough in price so that, 
in many cases, it can absorb the freight 
westward and still sell at a profit. It’s 
an open secret in the trade that ware 
houses in or close to t! teelmaking 
centers are now being offcred forcign 
steel at prices from $20 to $40 per ton 
less than what they are ng for U.S 
steel of certain tvpes. It isn’t hard to 
imagine how steel) pr feel about 
these offerings being m 
backyard. 
¢ Cheaters—Stee| prod ind wart 
housemen remember the big influx of 
foreign steel in the mid-1930s, and their 
fight to require all imported steel to 
bear the maker’s stamp at 2-ft. intervals 
This was finally water lown to re 
quiring the stamp to appear in the first 
and last two inches. But this raises 
another problem; un tulous dealers 
can get around thi irement by 
snipping off the mark | selling the 
steel as domestic fo nestic prices 
¢ Quality Counts—Though they find 
the price of foreign steel attractive, U.S 
manufacturers prefer th mestic prod 
ucts for several reasons. For one thing, 
it’s generally agreed that domestic steel 
is of a higher quality; { ome uses, 
this can make an important differenc: 
Domestic makers tend give an extra 
margin of quality over p specifica 
tions, which foreign kers, on the 
whole, do not give. Al f there’s an 
mix-up on a foreign order, it takes at 
least three months to shten it out, 
and buvers don’t lik t mixed up 
in that kind of red tap 


n their own 
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Caution: dangerous curves 


sure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing System b 
initially installing an oversized storage tank and adding 
where necessary the supplementary discharge facilities at a 
later date. 

Flexibility is the keynote... 
dioxide storage tanks range in capacity from one to fifty 


Keeping your fire protection properly balanced with 
changes in processes as well as ups and downs in pro- 
duction is vital to efficient, prcfitable operation. 


You'll find your best answer to this serious fire problem 
which is currently confronting industry by installing an 
expansible, fully approved C-O-TWO Low Pressure Carbon 
Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing System. Simple piping, 
running from one centrally located storage tank, instantly 
transports clean, non-damaging, non-conducting carbon 
dioxide anywhere in the plant area. Fire at any protected 
location is extinguished in seconds with an absolute mini- 
mum of expense and interruption. 

Changes in your fire protection requirements are easily 
and economically provided for with a C-O-TWO Low Pres- 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQIMPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 





C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 * 


the low pressure carbon 


tons ... discharge facilities can be either manua! mechan 
ical, manual electric, automatic mechanical, automatic elk 
+ ¢ 


tric or a combination of these . . . especially installed t 
your particular needs. 


WHEN BUSINESS STOPS ... INCOME STOPS! 


Don’t take chances with your investment. Secure the benefit 
of highly efficient fire protection engineering today... our 
extensive experience over the years is at your disposal 


without obligation, Get the facts now! 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


ONTARIO 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Weldwood Paneling Creates 
An Atmosphere That Sells 


Fine products, like fine pic- 
tures, appear at their best 
against a background of beauty 
and dignity. 


Weldwood paneling presents just 
such a background because no other 
type of wall covering material can 
match the natural beauty and self- 
evident quality of real wood! 

This sense of quality naturally re- 
flects itself on the product being 
displayed, which in turn helps make 
sales! That is why more and more 
manufacturers’ showrooms and re- 
tail establishments are being re- 
vitalized saleswise with Weldwood 
paneled interiors. 

COSTS LESS THAN YOU THINK! Mod- 
ern Weldwood production methods 
make it possible for you to ‘enjoy 
the beauty of real wood paneling at 
a lower initial cost than ever before. 


Weed 


Weldwood 


HARDWOOD PANELING 


A product of 
UNITED STATES 
PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
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EASY TO INSTALL. Standard size 4’ x 
8’ panels are easily installed over 
furring. Weldwood Prefinished 
Plankweld® Panels (1644” wide x 
8’ high) are edged grooved and can 
be installed directly over present 
wall by a method which completely 
eliminates face nailing. 
CHOICE OF WOOD FACES. Birch, 
African mahogany, Philippine ma- 
hogany, white oak, sliced walnut, 
knotty pine, elm and Korina® are 
some of the many Weldwood panels 
immediately available. Any wood 
face may be had on order. 
LIFETIME GUARANTEE. Weldwood 
hardwoods are unconditionally 
guaranteed for the life or the building. 
Further information is available 
at United States Plywood or U.S.- 
Mengel Plywood distributing units 
located in 60 principal cities, or 
mail coupon. 





United States Plywood Corporation 


Weldwoed Building, 55 West 44th Street 
BW-1-30-54 


New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me free literature on Weldwood 


Hardwood Paneling. 














COMMODITIES BRIEFS 





Nickel supplies, stil! iort (BW 

Nov.14'53,p64), will t 1 boost in 
about a year. The Off f Defense 
Mobilization has set $43-million 
to expand the government-owned Ni 
caro nickel plant in C\ Production 
at Nicaro is now abo S-million Ib 
a year; the new proj ill 
capacity by 75% 

e 


InCcrTCase 


Mineral production 

new record of $14.3 

according to the Bur Mines 

and gas rose the hig bove 1952 
levels. In metals the t vere mixed 
Iron ore and most of ferro-alloys 
were up sharply fro: but lead 
was down, and zin n was the 
lowest since 1938 


Texas farmers hav ash crop 
This year they hary $00,000 Ib 
of sesame from some 1,600 acres; next 
year's acreage is expe go up to 
100,000. The crop, 1 to this coun 
try, is being grown f: 

strain developed by the Texas Research 
Foundation. Sesam« in be used 
for much the same t ¥s as cotton 
seed oil, but it lasts m: longer before 
turning rancid 


improved 


The green coffee market became nerv 
ous last week, after moving straight up 
for close to a month (BW —Jan.16’54, 
p72), and began shift tion from 
one day to the next 
wholesale prices for offee have 
had another round of ises, as roast 
ers adjust to the high rice level. A 
number of brands ar v $l a Ib. on 
over, at wholesale 
* 

Lead and zinc prices dropped 4¢ a lb 
last week, the first inge for either 
since last September. Zinc producers 
are still refining more of the metal than 
they are selling; unsold stocks increased 
by another 15,000 tons in December. 


I meantime, 


Lower price tags o1 ral grades of 
polyester resins were announced by 
Celanese Corp. of An 1 last week 
The company said the cuts, ranging 
from 2¢ to 34¢ a lb. depending on 
grade, were made possible by more effi 
cient production methods and lower 
raw material prices 

* 


The Texas crude allowable for February 
will be 2,830,448 bb! day, says the 
Railroad Commission. In announcing 
the 6,025-bbl.-per-day cut, the commis 
sion said that crude stocks were work 
ing down fairly well, but that gasoline 
stocks were still “very, very high.” 
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© To increase the efficiency of this skylight bar, a ———=— 


leading manufacturer re-designed his product to take 
advantage of the multiple function characteristics of : 

Harvey aluminum extrusions. Working with Harvey’s 

integrated team of research specialists, metallurgists 

and engineers, the original glaze-bar design was 

changed, combining the original 3 components of the 

basic unit into a single extrusion. As a result, appear- 

ance was greatly improved. Weight was reduced _ sduae ber valved 137 bond 
enough to cut cost of supporting material by 50%. )  aetembly operations. New. design involves 37. 
Savings in labor for installation have been running Sey 

from 10% to 25%. Be RR 


a 


Mi 
ean 
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4 + 
MAKING THE MOST OF ALUMINUM... FOR EVERYONE 


The men at Harvey are 


dedicated to the idea of luminum 


improving your product while 
reducing your fabricating costs. And, 
remember, we prepay the freight to your loading dock. 














HARVEY ALUMINUM SALES, INC. 


An independent facility producing special extrusions, 
pressure forgings, bar stock, forging stock, tubing, impact extrusions, TORRANCE-LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
aluminum screw machine products, and related mill products. BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





A 6% hike in sales with no percepti- 
ble climb in sales costs is more than 
most companies ask of 1954—or any 
other year. But that’s the mouth-water- 
ing prospect that Marathon Corp., big 
Wisconsin packaging goods maker, set 
before stockholders at its meeting this 
month. It makes Marathon a company 
to watch 

President John Stevens, Jr., is count- 
ing on two things to make his predic 
tion prov ec out 

¢ New products. Marathon, up to 
now, has specialized in food packaging 
and other producers’ lines. In 1954, it 
will make an all-out play for the con- 
sumer market with a household goods 
line that has been greatly expanded by 
absorbing Northern Paper Mills (Green 
Bay - Wis.). 

¢ New sales tactics. The company 
is revamping its entire selling corps with 
the accent on specialization. 
¢ Sales Theory—lor a company already 
neck-deep in industrial packaging to 
plunge suddenly into the consumer field 
look to some like a rather chancy 
move. 

But Marathon, which until 1953 had 
only Waxtex wax paper to offer retail- 
crs. has a theory: The way to sell a 
product is to build up a line of related 
products; the fastest way to boost wax 
paper is to team it with paper towels, 
facial tissues, napkins, onl toilet paper 

the products it acquired from North 
ern Paper Mills 

Chat may sound a bit like buying a 
coat to match the hat but Marathon 
can back up its thinking with some 
firm mathematics. Marathon’s wax- 
paper products (such as sandwich bags), 
which were sold to retail grocers, added 
up to only about 8% of its total sales. 
lo really get anywhere in the consumer 
products field called for heavy advertis 
ing and sales promotion—and Marathon 
couldn't afford it for such a limited line. 
It figured that promoting all five re 
lated lines would cost far less per sales 
dollar than promoting onc 
¢ Merger—Back in 1952, Stevens and 
chairman D. C. Everest decided that 
the odds were against building up a 
cousumer line from scratch. The Mara- 
thon name doesn’t mean much to the 
housewife—even though much of the 
butter, cheese, frozen foods, and other 
groceries she buys comes in Marathon 
packaging. They started scanning the 
field for a going venture with a com- 


may 
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w Line, 


Food packager is banking on an expanded line of 
household paper goods, revamped sales structure. 


plementary line; Stevens’ eyes fastened 
on his friend William Buchanan, di- 
rector and major stockholder of North- 
ern, 

By a coincidence, Marathon met 
Northern coming down the road. 
Northern, lacking only wax paper to 
round out its stable, already had a pro- 
posal on its lips to take en and market 
Vaxtex. 

The Buchanan group was interested 
in diversifying its holdings. To clinch 
the deal, Marathon made things more 
than palatable for Northern stockhold 
ers. Earl in 1953 Marathon common 
was selling on the New York Stock Ex- 
change at $23 to $25; Northern Paper 
shares, which are unlisted, were $714 
bid for the common, $112 for the pre- 
ferred. In 1952, Marathon had a net 
of $2.28 per share, Northern $10.74 on 
its common. Marathon offered to give 
six shares of its common for each share 
of Northern common, and five shares 
of Marathon common for each share 
of Northern preferred. The ratio looked 
good to Northern owners and Marathon 
a the company in the middle of 
1953. 
¢ Sales Shuffle—Before the ink was dry, 
Marathon chiefs had begun pooling 
ideas on how they could put sales steam 
behind the company’s new potential- 
ities. They decided on a wholesale re- 
vamping of the entire sales organization, 
gearing it for a more efficient, intensi- 
fied push. 

Marathon’s sales corps at that time 
was split up into six geographic regions. 
At the head of each was a regional sales 
manager; all salesmen in the territory 
reported to him. The regional manager 
in turn checked in at sales headquarters 
in Menasha, Wis., headed wag ee F. 
Croy, executive vice-president in charge 
of marketing. 

When Marathon reappraised this 
general, broad-line system it found four 
basic flaws: 

¢ It didn’t produce specialized sales 
people who really understooa custom 
ers’ technical and operating problems 
and needs. 

¢ It didn’t provide a direct line of 
action for sales decisions 

¢ It didn’t permit effective super- 
vision, Close relations between salesmen 
and supervisors, or close, frequent con 
tact with customers 

e It didn’t put marketing people 
in the best position to seek out and de- 


velop new markets for packaging prod- 
ucts. 

The answer Marathon 
went over to a system keyed to special- 
ization. Today it | eight separate 
sales departments operating nationwide. 
Each is headed bi iles manager 
responsible to Croy. Where necessary, 
each department has its own regional 
sales managers, to whom territory sales- 
men report. Ev ilesman and 
regional sales manag 1 specialist in 
his field: The sales group handling 
packaging sales to da doesn’t try to 
tackle frozen food pr sors, and the 
frozen food sales staff ps hands off 
consumer products 

The Northern 
set up as one of th t de partments. 
Under Milan Boex, former Northern 
president and now president of 
Marathon, it will handle all household 
paper items—includ Waxtex. In 
turn, Northern’s industrial towels and 
napkins fall in the | vick of Mara 
thon’s stock product irtment 

How does Marat 
elaborate sales struct ith its pledge 
to hold down marketing and admini- 
strative costs? One t expenses in- 
volved in the shift pushed earn 
ings down the past of vears, are 
now behind the com True, with 
its increased numbe f supervisors, the 
program will mean salarv tab 
in the sales departm But Marathon 
figures other econon travel ex 
pense, greater product per 
advertising geared department's 
needs—will reduce r-all sales costs. 
e Always a Plunger—Al! in all, Mara 
thon is feeling ch ibout °54. It 
knows it’s taking a plunge, but 
Marathon is a com that has re- 
peatedly stuck its n uut—with tid 
profits since 1909. At it time, it was 
a manufacturer of sp It 
Rothschild, Wis. But yn it had nosed 
its wav into manufact f paper and 
board for food conta butter carton 
stock, waxed pap¢ tock, icc 
container material. |! 1927, it was 
fabricating the cont themselve 

Marathon kept spreading—into pack- 
aging for the bake idustrv, meat 
products, vegetable oils, and into indus- 
trial and institutional | ls and nap 
kins. After World V II, it found 
itself riding the fro food tide as a 
big supplier of pap: for packaging 
frozen vegetables, fish, and meats 
¢ Bigger and Bigger keep up with 
all these develop: Marathon 
sprouted physically. [t built plants in 
Ashland, Wausau, an 


was ID us 


rganization 15S 


reconcile its 


salesman, 


papers at 


cream 


Menasha, Wis.., 
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NW. more Time fot mamagemnil 0 manage 


VERY DAY the “paper work” 
mounts. All of us are snowed 
under with new regulations, new 
taxes, new reports of every kind. 
Never before in the history of Amer- 
ican business has the handling of de- 
tail been so important —and taken so 
much of management’s time. 

But there’s a way to cut through 
this maze and to find more time for 
the really productive work. It’s a 
simplified plan by Shaw-Walker— 
“‘time-engineered”’ to organize every 
one of your papers for instant find- 
ing, no matter how big or involved 
your record keeping. 

Finding is up to four times faster. 
Operating costs for help are reduced. 
But most important, there’s less to 
hamper and delay decisions; man- 


“Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 


agement has more time to manage. 

This is just one of the ways we can 
help you speed your office work. 
Since starting to work with American 
business in 1899, Shaw-Walker re- 
search has developed close to 4000 
products to help increase per-capita 
productivity —chairs, desks, Fire- 
Files, filing cabinets, loose-leaf and 


Finding is fast because 

are automatically classi as 
to importance... top-ranking 
customers, active correspond- 
ents and infrequent corres- 
pondents. 


Mistake-proof guide headings 
eliminate figuring and guessing. 


whic for FO 


payroll equipment —everything for 
the office except machines, and each 
“‘time-engineered”’ for the needs of 
every job and worker. 

So if you are setting up a new office, 
or merely wish to modernize, make 
sure you use Shaw-Walker. It will help 
you stretch time—the most critical 
factor in business today. 


Positive control over all papers 
out-of-file, and simple automatic 
follow-up of letters in file 


This is only one of Shaw-Walker’s 
eight “time-engineered” finding 
systems for records of any kind, 
whether in one drawer or 1,000 


The booklist, ‘Time and Office Werk,"’ ie packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. A wealth of information on “‘time-engineered”’ office systems and 
equipment. 36 pages! Many co-or ill ustrations! Write today, on busi- 
ness letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 99, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 





GHAW-WALKER 





clues: TO THE SOLUTION OF 


MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.93 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


pd. hei Vv 4. 
Sales Executive—Assistant to President. Must 
have thorough background in conveyor indua- 
try. Age preferred 40-50. Midwest, Please reply 
Box P-1407, Business Week 


====s Selling Opportunities Offered === 
Copertantey for Aggressive Distributors now con- 


tacting industrial accounts. Leading manufac- 
turer of Rust Preventative Coatings has exclu- 
sive territories available Our representative 
will agsiet your organization in selling our line 
of Rust Preventative and Chemical Resisting 
Coatings. Write now for full details regarding 
this profitable franchise. Rust-Sele Company, 
9808H Meech Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio, 


Monufacturer's pavecontatives or Distributors 
wanted by west producer of fluorocarbon 
products with wide vange of aircraft, hydraulic 
and electronic applications. Detroit, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rochester, Schenec- 
tady, Buffalo, Houston, Denver, New Orleans, 
Florida, Write full information. RW-15636, Busi- 


ness Week 
p sal w | 
Treasurer-Controlier experienced in banking, 


investments, manufacturing, public accounting; 
past 7 yra, multi-plant industrial treasurer-con- 
troller-insurance manager (licensed). Top qual- 
ifleationsa: accounting, finance, statistics. Expert 
controllership techniques flexible budgeting, 
standard costs, operations research, graphic 
controla-reports. Moderate, Relocate. PW-1529, 
Business Week, 


Executive Acsountont, 42, M.B.A., CPA. (N.Y. Y. 
a& J.) qualified to act as controller, treasurer, 
codl aomtaneat 20 yre. a private, public, governe- 
ment accountant—all phases of business; unle 
versity lecturer 3 yre. Present earnings over 
$8,000, PW-1536, Business Week 


====amSelling Opportunities Wanted==—=—= 
Chicago Sales Agent to Electric, Hardware and 


Catalog jobbers can do a job on one more line. 
RA-1457, Business Week 


Sales Representative Wash., D. C., Young Ag- 
gressive, desires distributorship or represent 
lines sold any type business or U. 8S. Gov't in 
Va., Md., and N. C Fi nancially responsible, 
8 yre. selling experience Nat'l. concern RA- 
1262, Business Wee 








We are a result producing sales engineering 
agency covering New England for manufactur- 
ers of quality machinery and equipment. Are 
you tn need of such representation? We seek an 
additional line of real merit. RA-1480, Business 
Week 


Two men, 35, now contacting ail types indus- 
tries fast growing Greater Delaware Valley 
area, desire set up Mfger's Agency here. Use our 
contacts and “push” to keep your sales up. RA- 
1486, Business Week 


Manufacturers Representative covering New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut and Baatern 
Pennaylvania seeks additional line either Indus. 
trial or Commercial, 8A-1475, Business Week 


Manufacturers: Aggressive young firm offers 
entire facilities as NYC headquarters for your 
export. and domestic sales development. RA- 
1514, Business Week 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
Complete Tooling programs on a firm 


price guaranteed basis, Excelent tool design 
staff plus 86 akilled tool and die makers at your 
service, Faat delivery. Large work a specialty. 
Mechaneera Incorporated Municipal Airport, 
Rridgeport, Connecticut 


manufacturer, specializing in sheet 
metal fabrication and synthetic baked-on en- 
ame! finishing, desires connection on contract 
basis. Large reservoir of skilled and semi- 
skilled workmen adept at assembly operations 
including welded assembly. SS-1310, Business 
Week. 


Need a market survey abroad? Thorough down- 
to-earth studies made in any country. Repre- 
sentatives all over the world. For details, write 
Oversaes Business Services, McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Corporation, 330 West 42nd S8t., New 
York 36, New York, 


Small advertisers can have the advontage of 
top creative talent Successful copy-art team 
experienced with million dollar accounts now 
available in NYC area for free lance. Write S8- 
9785, Business Week. 


300 TV showings for $2,750—if your promotion 
film is suitable, Measured audiences over 4,500,- 
ag Write: Public Service Network, Princeton, 
N. 


=———===Registered Patent Attorney=————= 


Patent Information Book, withowt obligation. 
Pat. Atty. & Advisor Navy Dept 1930-47, Assoc. 
Examiner Pat. Off, 102 2-39 Gustav Miller, Pat- 
ent Lawyer, 14BW5, Warner Bidg., Wash. 4, D.C, 


== Rebuilding 
We Rebuild Your Machine Tools to New Toler- 


ances. Fifty ist. class Machinists, with an 
average rebuilding experience of fifteen years, 
All work absolutely guaranteed. AAA-1. Now 
doing work for America’s leading Industries, 
Write for details or phone 2 1. Joseph Behr 
& Sons, Inc., Rockford, Illinois. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Test-operate in California without investment in 
plant or equipment, New Survey of manufac- 
turing, assembly, packaging and warehouse fa- 
cilities available in Alameda Co. on lease or 
contract gives valuable facts. Write today ask- 
ing specific questions to: Alameda Co. New In- 
dustries Com., Suite #1, 427 13th St., Oakland, 
Calif, 





Why Make Money on Parts to Pay for Your 
Losses in Tooling Them Up” Our firm price, 
guaranteed big for processing to your equip- 
ment, too design, tool built, tool tryout, and 
building of prototypes can assure your profit, 
Top management executives are nvited to 
write for a copy of “The Mechaneers Plan”, 
Mechaneers Incorporated, Bridgeport, Connece 
ticut, Operating Nationally. 


INVESTMENT GUIDANCE 


The only book of its kind; Investment com- 
panies (384 pp.) by noted authority. Presents 
modern ideas and techniques prized by astute 
investors everywhere, Shows you how to invest 
successfully for capital gains, income, safety. 
52,000 copies sold to date, Introductory price 
$15 (reg. $29). Money back guarantee. Arthur 
Wiesenberger & Co., 41 Trinity Place, New York 
6, New York. 


INDUSTRIAL SITE 


Factory building in South: Will build air-condi- 
tioned, one story steel and masonry plant at 
$4.25 per square foot Lease or time purchase 
plan. Some buildings now available. Charleston 
Development Board, Charleston, S .C 





A GOOD HABIT 

is ony habit which can benefit you. By 
watching for the “clues” section you will 
tind employment opportunities—wanted, 





Write for further information to: Clues Section, BUSINESS WEEK 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


vacant, selling—business opportunities of 
all types, special services and offerings 
and equipment offered and wanted. 
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and at Menominee, Mi It bought 

mill and another building for con- 
verting at Oswego, N. Y., set up a plant 
at Sunnyside, Wash., t: rm out frozen 
food cartons for West Coast customers. 

To supply wood pulp to its growing 
family of mills, near the end of World 
War II it got going on a huge logging 
and pulping project on the north shore 
of Lake Superior. It laid out $20-mil 
lion for a setup complete with a mill 
capable of turning out ) tons of pulp 
daily, logging operations over 5,000 mi. 
of Canadian timberland, and a full- 
scale company town—Marathon, Ont. 
¢ No Lid—But for al! it amp yng 
Marathon still lacked a full line of con- 
sumer goods in its natural field. It feels 
the Marathon-Northern combination— 
which raises consumer items to 25% of 
sales—opens the way f — yer 
net sales of $112.2-mill in fiscal ’ 
to a figure pretty close to the $120. 
million mark. And it’s not putting the 
lid on even there. With its new sales 
setup, it will soon be waggling inquiring 
tentacles in such promising packaging 
fields as dehydrated milk lf-service in 
meat retailing, cooked and prepared 
foods, textiles, and hardware 





COMPANIES BRIEFS 





Earthmovers: The Osgood Co. of Mar 
ion, Ohio, bought G« il Excavator 
Co., also of Marion and also a maker 
of cranes and earthmo machinery 

. Blaw-Knox Co. of Pittsburgh bought 
All Purpose Spreader Co. of Elyria, 
Ohio, and will operat division 
... International Har Co. bought 
Heil Co. patents for ie of two- 
wheel industrial tractor 

e 


Arthur G. McKee & Co., 
specialist in blast furna 
furnaces, and petroleum refineries, set 
up a new engineering ion to serve 
growth industries suc! hemicals, 
aluminum, atomic en 


Cleveland 
ypen hearth 


e 
Piggyback freight: Van-Car Corp of 
Chicago got ODM authority to write 
off 70% in five years $42-million 
investment in freight cars designed to 
carry truck trailers (BW—Sep.12°53 
pl10). Van-Car now has fast write off 
allewances on a total of $70-million, 
for 5,000 cars. It is ubsidiary of 
Rail-Trailer Co. 

e 
Columbia Records, Inc., plans to build 
a new phonograph | factory in 
Terre Haute, Ind., to augment its fa 
cilities in Bridgeport, ¢ ind Holls 
wood, Calif. All plants will be equipped 
with injection molding presses (page 
62); most records up to now have been 
molded by compression 
Jan. 30, 
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THE TREND 


This Much Hope 


Last week in this space we suggested that it would 
be a grave error to attach the wrong hope to the inter- 
national negotiations on atomic energy that now seem 
to be getting started in Berlin. 

The wrong hope: that an agreement might emerge 
climinating, or promising eventually to eliminate, the 
deadly possibility of full-scale atomic warfare. 

No such agreement, we argued last week, is possible 
or even conceivable. To judge the outcome of the 
negotiations by such a standard is to foredoom them. 
There is no way the world can escape the hard fact that 
any major war in the future will be an atomic war. 

And that suggests the real subject matter of the nego- 
tiations, the real standard against which they should be 
judged: Granted that atomic weapons make war more 
deadly—do they also make it more likely? 

That is a real and important question, and one about 
which something can perhaps be done. 

Unquestionably, the new weapons have some pacify- 
ing effect. During the period—now nearing its end- 
of overwhelming U.S. superiority in atomic armament, 
the effect was very great; it rates a lot of the credit for 
the world’s remarkable achievement of tiptoeing through 
nearly a decade of cold war without an explosion. 

There is that much to the good. Against it, there is 
this much to the bad: 

\ stockpile of nuclear bombs is—beyond anything 
ever known before—a blitzkrieg weapon. For the first 
time in history, it looks possible to inflict decisive dam 
age on a whole nation in one shattering blow. This 
puts a terrible premium on striking first. Retaliation 
may be certain; but your first strike would logically be 
calculated to come near paralyzing your enemy. 

Consider the dilemma: atomic war if you act; defeat 
if you wait and let the enemy (who faces the same 
dilemma) act first. 





So, to the insoluble problem—the unbearable destruc- 
tiveness of atomic war—you have to add another: the 
way that very destructiveness makes war—the Pearl Har- 
bor-type attack—more likel) 

That second problem, we submit, is soluble. It is 
one to which statecraft can and should address itself 
And it is the measure against which the outcome of 
the present U.S.-Soviet negotiations should be appraised. 


The First Step 


It is possible at least to imagine an ultimate solution: 


Complete or even substantial atomic disarmament 
would eliminate the blitzkrieg aspect of atomic weapons. 

That's still only a hope for the future. But it is also 
possible, we think, to define the first step. That is to 
reduce the emotional tensions involved—to make the 
existence of atomic weapons a thing that can be talked 
about rationally, rather than a dirty word. 


152 


That, to our mind, is the great significance of Presi 
dent Eisenhower's atomic proposals at the United 
Nations last month. They add up to negotiation; and, 
in the present state of the world, seriou 
itself, is a good thing. The real importance of the 
President's specific stockpile proposal is a demon 
stration that he has in mind meaningful di 
real content, instead of the formal fencing matches 
that the U. N. debates on atomic energy have become 
The proposals are important, too, as a sign that the U.S. 
is abandoning the obsolete Acheson-Baru 
has become, with the end of the world sit 
it made sense, a block to progress 

The intrinsic values of Eisenhower 
national atomic power program are not to be ignored, 
of course: as a gesture of goodwill in a world that has 
no surplus of good feeling; as one more step to level out 
the dangerous disparities among the parts of the 
world and the poor parts 

Nevertheless, we welcome the proposal even more as 
evidence of a desire for meaningful dis 
than more jockeying for propaganda aclvantage 

For the coming negotiations are either 
propaganda or they are a terrible mistak 
a mere contest for world approval, the U.S 
atomic conferences in a weak position—once the world- 
dent’s U.N 


egotiation, m 


cussion with 


plan—which 
ition in which 


posed inter 


sions rather 


more than 
In terms of 
enters the 


wide wave of pleasure that greeted the P 
speech has spent itself. 

At the verbal level, the Russians ar 
appealing ideas of atomic disarmament and outlawr 
of atomic weapons. 

The U.S. government, on the other hand, is engaged 
in making open and explicit its primary reliance on 
atomic weapons for its national security 
reliance makes such complete good sen 
negotiator could retreat from it except in 
general agreement that radically redu 
hostility. 

A cynic might argue that the U.S. ha 
propaganda trap, that Eisenhower's ad 
that the Russians would give them a clu 
rejecting the proposed private consultatior 

We prefer to believe that the President's 
represented a magnanimous acceptance of an exposed 
position. He is risking a setback in pr 
as part of an effort to solve a real problem 

One hopeful conclusion, then, doc 
this gloomy and terrifying subject 

Almost any outcome of the atomic 
is not a complete breakdown will be 
victory. It need not be a cause for despai 
international stockpile fails to emerge 
a result as a reasonably amicable decision to keep talk 
ing will importantly reduce the world’s gel 


cing the 


Moreover, this 
that no U.S 
1 context of 
S.-Soviet 


valked into a 
ers expected 
victory bi 
speech 
vaganda terms 
merge from 
tiations that 
omething of a 


» full fledged 


clementar\ 
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1,000-FEET 


PER. MINUTE 


BOARD MILL 


Relies on the World’s Greatest Lubrication 
Knowledge and Engineering Service 


. This world’s fastest cylinder -type paper board machine 
city block long—designed to produce 1,000 feet of 
.009-inch boxboard paper, 11 feet wide, every minute! 


Starting at one end as a pulpy mixture, the paper goes through 
successive water-removing presses and a series of drier rolls— 


comes out the other end as finished paper board. 


The drier rolls, operating at temperatures up to 375°F., revolve 
on double-row spherical roller bearings, shown cut open. 
To protect these costly bearings —keep them free from 
deposits—calls for a special high-temperature 
circulating oil. 
Socony-Vacuum supplies this oil as part of 
a program of Correct Lubrication. You can 
get a similar, cost-saving program for 
your mill, mine or factory. 
Just call your Socony-Vacuum 


representatiy e 








SOCONY-VACUUM 


OPERATED BY GIBRALTAR CORRUGATED PAPER CO., INC., NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 


OCONY-VACUUM 2c Lbviratin 


FIRST STEP IN CUTTING COSTS 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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